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THE   SECOND   WIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  party  at  Alringham  were  fast  assem- 
bling. Lady  Bouverie  had  already  established 
herself  in  the  corner  of  a  deep,  broad,  sofa, 
and  had  got  through  her  complaints  of  the 
roads — of  the  thoughtlessness  of  people  who 
inyited  their  neighbours  when  the  heat  and 
dust  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  to  breathe 
in  a  carriage — with  the  expression  of  her  firm 
conviction  that  all  who  did  so  must  suppose 
their  neighbours  to  be  salamanders. — And 
Doctor  Stanley  had  had  a  few  private  words 
with  Ernest ; — and  Major  Aubrey  had  twice 
drawn  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  and  settled 
his  moustache,  and  looked  at  himself  in  the 
glass — when  the  Priory  party  were  announced. 
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Helen  rose  to  receive  them.  As  she  ci'ossed 
the  room,  Major  Aubrey's  eyes  followed  her 
with  that  critical,  connoisseur-like,  expression 
which  he  generally  vouchsafed  to  ladies.  The 
result  of  his  observations  he  communicated  in  an 
aside  to  Lady  Bouverie. 

"  Fine  girl !  —  very  !  —  Miss  Mainwaring  ! 
Looks  as  if  she  were  somebody." 

*'  I  dare  say.  Sir,  she's  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  good  opinion,"  sharply  returned  the 
old  lady.  The  Major,  not  wishing  for  further 
remarks  in  Lady  Bouverie's  alto,  retired  from 
her  vicinity. 

Helen's  was,  indeed,  a  striking  figure.  Her 
dress  of  pink  areophane  floated  in  many  waves 
around  her  sylph  like  form,  and  mounted  to  the 
slender,  delicate  throat : — for  Helen  had  been 
too  long  abroad  to  conform  with  the  EngUsh 
fashion  of  adopting  the  grande  toilette  for 
dinner  parties.  Her  hair  was  bound  by  ropes 
of  Roman  pearls,  contrasting  well  with  its  raven 
blackness — and  was  laid  simply  in  folds  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  An  exquisite  cameo,  in  its 
tasteful  Italian  setting,  confined  the  light  lace  at 
the.  throat. 
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Lady  Estcourte  and  Mrs.  Grant  received 
the  graceful  welconae  of  their  hostess — and  then 
came  Blanche's  turn.  Struck  by  Helen's  beauty 
and  grace,  she  looked  at  her  with  unmistake- 
able  admiration.  It  never  occurred  to  Blanche, 
that  she  herself  presented  a  contrast  which,  at 
least  to  some  eyes,  might  be  quite  as  lovely. 
The  bright  carnation  had  risen  to  her  cheeks  as 
she  entered,  and  her  fair  brow  and  neck  looked 
even  more  transparent  than  usual  from  the 
drapery  of  delicate  blue  of  which  her  dress  was 
composed.  Agitation  lent  new  lustre  to  her 
eye,  and  the  clustering,  falling  ringlets  gave  it 
softness.  Helen  lingered  a  little  in  her  saluta- 
tion to  Blanche,  and  then  she  turned  to  the 
gentlemen. 

And  Blanche,  of  course,  shook  hands  with 
Ernest.  And  she  really  got  through  aniazingly 
well ;  for,  amidst  the  general  movement,  there 
w^as  no  one  to  observe  her.  And  she  convinced 
herself  afterwards,  on  sufficient  grounds,  that 
she  had  actually  made  some  intelligible  answer 
to  Mainwaring's  enquiries  after  her  health. 

"  Ah  ! — Miss  Sidney  ! — I  beg  your  pardon  ! 
— Lady  Estcourte !"  said  Major  Aubrey,  advan- 
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cing  towards  Edith  with  an  air  of  abandon^ 
'*  this  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure !" 

Lady  Estcourte  coloured.  "  Thank  you  ! 
You  are  very  good.  It  will  be  a  pleasure,  I 
dare  say,  often  repeated." 

"  How  •  singular  !"  exclaimed  the  Major,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  sentiment,  "  that  we  should  thus 
meet !" 

"Do  you  think  so?"  replied  Edith,  with 
composure.  '*'  My  husband's  residence  being 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  your  quarters  at 
Tilverton,  I  own  it  seems  to  me  the  most 
probable  result,  that  we  should  frequently  be 
found  in  the  same  society." 

"  Your  husband  !  pray  point  him  out  to  me  ! 
One  of  those  persons,  I  conclude.  Is  he  the 
little,  insignificant  looking  man? — or  the  tall, 
elderly  gentleman  ?" 

"  I  will  introduce  you  to  him,"  said  Lady 
Estcourte,  coolly.  She  rose,  and  traversing  the 
apartment,  placed  her  arm  within  that  of  Sir 
Reginald.  He  obeyed  its  gentle  pressure, 
and  soon  found  himself  vis-a-vis  of  the 
Major. 

"  Dear   Reginald  '•"   said   his    wife,    "  Major 
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Aubrey   is    anxious  to    be  presented   to    you. 
My  husband  ! — Major  Aubrey  !" 

The  officer  looked  confused.  It  is  easy  to 
put  vain  people  out  of  countenance.  And  Sir 
Reginald,  with  his  habitual  politeness,  apologised 
for  not  having  paid  his  respects  at  the  barracks, 
and  intimated  his  intention  of  making  Major 
Aubrey's  acquaintance  in  due  form. 

The  Major  bowed,  utterly  disconcerted.  To 
his  great  relief,  Georgina  Bloomfield  at  that 
moment  entered;  and  again  the  pieces  were 
shuffled  on  the  board. 

Only  two  persons  had  marked  this  little  scene. 
They  were,  Ernest  Mainwaring  and  Doctor 
Stanley. 

Sir  Perceval  Grant  had  been  looking  in  vain 
for  the  Countess,  who  generally  made  her 
appearance  very  late;  and  this  day  formed  no 
exception  to  her  usual  practice.  So  Sir  Perceval, 
to  whom  the  habit  of  faisant  Vagreahle  had 
become  a  second  nature,  betook  him^self  to  Lady 
Bouverie,  the  only  lady  at  the  moment  dis- 
engaged. 

"  Charming  place,  this !"  commenced  Sir 
Perceval. 
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**  Ah !  well  1  I  dare  say  you  London  people 
think  so;  you're  used  to  so  much  smoke  and 
dirt,  and  all  that." 

"  Quite  an  agreeable  variety  for  us  !"  echoed 
Sir  Perceval.  "  May  I  ask  when  you  were  last 
in  London  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  was  there  in  the  spring,  but  I 
always  get  away  as  soon  as  I  can.  The  cholera 
and  the  railways  have  spoiled  London /' 

"  Ah  !"  said  Sir  Perceval,  blandly.  "  But  it 
is  using  your  friends  very  ill,  to  turn  your  back 
upon  them  so  hastily." 

"  I'm  an  old  woman.  Sir  1  and  nobody  wants 
old  women  in  society." 

"  Pardon  me  !  such  a  term  will  be  totally 
inapplicable  to  you  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
'  Une  femme  n'a  que  Vcige  qu'elle  paratt 
avoir.'  " 

"  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  your  French, 
Sir  Perceval !  In  my  younger  days  and  yours, 
people  used  to  talk  plain  English." 

Sir  Perceval  was  not  at  all  flattered  by  the 
degree  as  to  years,  which  Lady  Bouverie  had 
chosen  to  confer  upon  him.  But  he  answered, 
very  complacently,     . 
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"  Ah  !  plain  English  is,  as  you  say,  delightful ; 
particularly  as  the  two  terms  can  so  seldom,  if  ever, 
be  applied  together  to  the  ladies  of  fair  Albion." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir !  I'm  rather  deaf. 
You  know  I'm  an  old  woman  !  You  said  some- 
thing about  plainness  being  delightful,  I  think  ?" 

Another  man  might  have  been  vexed  that 
his  flattering  bon  mot  had  been  thrown  away. 
Sir  Perceval,  nothing  discomposed,  refrained 
from  repeating  it ;  but  observed  with  unction. 

"  Ah  !  a  little  deafness  is  not  after  all,  dis- 
agreeable." 

"  Pray,  Sir !"  said  Lady  Bouverie,  "  do  you 
know  this  fascinatino;  Countess  who  is  so  soon 
to  be  the  mistress  here  ?" 

"  Lady  Armadale !  do  you  mean  ?  She  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine  : — we  met  first  at  the  Duke  of 
C — 's.  But  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  which 
you  mention." 

"  You  leave  all  those  affairs  to  young  people, 
I  suppose.  But  as  the  lady  has  already  come 
to  take  possession,  we  old  fashioned  folks  are 
rather  startled." 

Sir  Perceval  made  an  intonation  in  his  throat 
which  was  intended  for  a  laugh.     "  The  Coun- 
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tess  is  a  charming  person,  and  was  much 
admired  by  my  friend  the  Prince  of  M alines. 
Her  visit  here  is,  I  believe,  entirely  on  Miss 
Mainwaring's  account." 

"  Rich  Countesses  are  often  charming :  but 
in  our  younger  days  they  would  have  taught  her 
to  hold  herself  straight,  and  not  to  lounge  and 
stoop  as  if  she  had  no  bones.  Look  at  Helen 
Mainwaring  !  she  knows  how  to  carry  herself. 
Talk  of  her  being  the  friend  of  that  die-away 
Countess,  indeed  !" 

Lady  Bouverie  was  waxing  warm.  Sir  Per- 
ceval's tact  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
"  Great  contrasts,  you  know,  are  favorable  to 
friendship." 

"  Oh !  well  1  I  don't  pretend  to  know  any- 
thing about  friendship.  It's  a  romantic  thing 
to  talk  about,  no  doubt.  Poor  Sir  John  used 
to  say  the  only  friend  worth  a  man's  having 
was  himself." 

"  In  short,"  replied  Sir  Perceval,  "  Sir  John 
Bouverie  adopted  Lord  Chesterfield's  maxim,  to 
regard  your  friends  as  those  who  may  one  day 
be  your  enemies,  and  your  enemies  as  those 
who  may  one  day  be  your  friends." 
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"  Sir  John  liked  plain,  downright,  common 
sense.  He  always  said  Lord  Chesterfield  was  a 
conceited  fool." 

"  Really !  well !  there  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Sir  John's  good 
sense  I  should  have  taken  for  granted,  from 
that  of  his  widow.  The  ladies  always  have  the 
forming  of  us,  you  know. — By-the-bye,  shall  we 
meet  you  at  the  Archery  fete  on  Monday  ?" 

"  No,  Sir !  I  leave  all  those  things  to  my 
grandchildren.  Pray  how  many  children  have 
you,  Sir  Perceval  ?" 

"  I  never  had  but  one — a  son." 

"  And  that  young  woman,"  indicating  Mrs. 
Grant,  "  is  his  wife,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  She  was  so." 

"  Oh  !  he  is  dead.  Well  Fm  sorry  for  it.  I 
lost  three  children  myself.  She  is  a  widow, 
then  ?" 

"  She  is  all  that  remains  to  me  of  my  family," 
and  Sir  Perceval  turned,  for  the  door  opened. 

"  Captain  Egerton  !  and  Mr.  Vivian  !" 

Clarence  came  forward  with  something  less 
than  his  usual  nonchalance,  and  made  an 
apology  to  Helen   for  the  absence  of  Lord  St. 
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Ormonde.  He  had  taken  a  long  ride  in  the 
morning,  his  cousin  said,  and  had  returned  so 
overpowered  with  fatigue  and  exhaustion  that 
they  had  left  him  under  the  strict  surveillance 
of  his  medical  attendant. 

Blanche's  cheeks  tingled.  Her  eyes  were 
rivetted  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Vivian  entered  with  his  usual  gravity 
and  composure.  When  introduced  to  Helen  by 
her  brother,  he  fixed  his  large  clear  eyes  upon 
her  with  an  expression  which,  for  Mr.  Vivian, 
might  almost  be  called  curiosity.  Apparently 
satisfied,  he  proceeded  to  pay  his  compliments 
to  the  rest  of  the  party,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Grants  and  Major  Aubrey,  who,  of  course, 
were  strangers.  His  lips  were  very  white,  and 
more  than  once  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  side. 

"Well  met!  Sir  Perceval !"  said  Clarence 
gaily,  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  baronet. 
"  You  have  fulfilled  your  promise  of  looking 
in  upon  us,  I  see. — But,  bless  me  !  you  don't 
look  very  well,  I  think, — excuse  me  for  saying 
so!" 

"  Thank  you  !  perfectly,"  articulated  Sir  Per- 
ceval, with  his  customary  polite  air  and  smile. 
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But  the  smile  was  sickly,  the  voice  forced,  and 
his  countenance  had  become  of  a  deadly  pale- 
ness. Attention  having  been  excited  by  Cla- 
rence's remark,  it  was  impossible  to  disguise  that 
he  was  very  ill. 

"  A  slight  sickness, — occasioned  probably  by 
the  heat,  or  by  my  friend  Sir  Reginald's  good 
cheer  at  the  Hadleigh  Rocks  this  morning.  If 
you  will  permit  me  to  retire  for  a  few  moments, 
a  glass  of  water  will  do  all  the  business.  1  am 
liable  to  these  little  attacks  of  faintness." 

And  taking  Ernest's  proffered  arm.  Sir  Per- 
ceval left  the  room. 

This  unfortunate  incident  had  caused  a  general 
pause  in  the  conversation ;  and  Doctor  Stanley, 
by  w^ay  of  renewing  it,  advanced  to  the  table, 
and  took  up  the  book  already  so  frequently 
mentioned. 

"  Pray,  Miss  Mainwaring  !  can  you  enlighten 
us  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  remarkable 
book?" 

"  It  is  anonymous,"  said  Helen,  simply. 

"  Whoever  wrote  it,  has  given  proof  of  most 
uncommon  genius,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  never 
read  a  book  so  full  of  ideas,  and  great  ones." 
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Doctor  Stanley  had  touched  the  right  string. 
Every  tongue  vibrated  to  the  touch ;  and  praises 
of  the  book,  criticisms,  remarks,  suggestions, 
resounded  from  all  sides.  Every  one  had  some 
individual  opinion  to  give.  All  liked  quite 
different  parts :  some  censured  as  defects  what 
others  conceived  to  be  the  chief  beauties.  If 
its  merits  had  been  doubtful,  the  interest  of  the 
discussion  alone  would  have  proved  them. 

A  slight  triumphant  smile  glanced  across 
Helen's  lips,  as  she  stood  with  the  book  in  her 
hands,  her  dark  eye-lashes  bent  over  its  title 
page.     She  had  not  spoken. 

The  beautiful  Countess  now  appeared,  lean- 
ing upon  the  arm  of  Ernest  Mainvvaring.  She 
had  contrived  most  adroitly  to  entrap  him  on 
her  descent  from  her  apartment,  which  happened 
to  coincide  exactly  with  the  moment  when 
he.  was  crossing  the  hall,  after  leaving  Sir 
Perceval. 

"  Ah  !  dear  Mr.  Mainwaring  !"  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  hope  I  have  not  kept  any  one  waiting." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Ernest,  whom 
common  civility  compelled  to  turn,  and  give 
precedence  to  the  Countess. 
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In  the  most  innocent  and  artless  manner 
possible,  she  glided  her  arm  through  his ;  and 
thus  to  his  inexpressible  annoyance,  her  host 
was  compelled  in  person  to  present  her  to  his 
guests.  Even  Lady  Estcourte  began  to  think 
that  things  looked  rather  serious. 

Sir  Perceval  soon  returned,  blythe  and  debon- 
naire  as  usual.  And  it  was  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
to  some  of  the  party  when  dinner  was  announced 
as  served. 

To  the  credit  of  Helen's  diplomatic  talent 
be  it  spoken,  she  managed  to  send  in  her  guests 
so  coupled  as  not  to  annoy  all  of  them.  In 
fact,  several  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  her 
arrangement. 

Of  course,  Lady  Estcourte's  bridal  precedence 
gave  her  the  right  to  Ernest's  escort,  an  arrange- 
ment which  appeared  very  agreeable  to  both. 
Sir  Perceval  was,  and  expressed  himself,  perfectly 
enraptured  in  being  called  upon  to  conduct  the 
Countess.  Doctor  Stanley  was  aU  benignity  and 
kindness  towards  Ladv  Bouverie,  who,  not  beinor 
able  to  find  in  him  a  single  weak  point  or  worldly 
object  to  attack,  respected  him  as  people  often 
respect  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  believed 
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that  she  was  very  religious  for  so  doing.  As 
to  the  rest  of  the  party,  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  were  pleased  or  not.  Mr.  Vivian 
offered  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Grant  with  a  face  that 
might  have  been  of  statuary  marble,  it  was  so 
pale  and  expressionless.  The  lady's  dark  eyes 
flashed  on  him  for  a  moment ! — those  coal-black 
eyes,  usually  so  dull  and  torpid !  and  then,  with 
an  air  of  sullenness,  and  what  seemed  like  a 
slight  shudder,  she  accepted  the  proffered  escort. 
But  Mrs.  Grant  never  did  anything  like  other 
people.  Even  Mr.  Vivian's  perfect  grace  of 
manner  seemed  to  make  no  impression  upon 
her ;  for  it  was  observed  that  they  never  opened 
their  lips  to  each  other  during  dinner. 

"  Miss  Bloomfield  !  I  am  your  cavalier  ser- 
viente  r  said  Clarence,  as  he  advanced,  in 
obedience  to  Helen's  directions,  towards  the 
heiress,  with  whom  Major  Aubrey  was  making 
what  is  called  "  great  play." 

Georgina  received  him  with  a  slight  pout. 
She  had  noticed  that  his  attention  had  hitherto 
been  entirely  engrossed  by  Helen ;  and  she  had 
not  the  art  to  conceal  her  feelings. 

"  I  had  quite  forgotten  you  were  here,"  she  said. 
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**  It  was  utterly  impossible  I  should  forget 
that  you  were !"  retorted  Clarence.  "  My  un- 
sophisticated eyes  are  unaccustomed  to  so  much 
magnificence.  Why  !  this  satin  of  yours  must 
have  cost  fifteen  shillings  a  yard,  I  should  think, 
at  the  very  least!" 

"  Really !  Mr.  Egerton !  you  are  always 
thinking  about  money." 

"  I  am  very  mercenary,  you  know." 

"  I  hate  mercenary  people." 

"  And  those  diamonds  !  Upon  my  soul,  you 
must  have  left  Hunt  and  Roskyll's  perfectly 
dismantled  " 

"  If  there  is  one  thing  I  detest  more  than 
another,  it  is  impertinent  personal  remarks,"  said 
Georgina.  "  No  gentleman  would  be  so  rude 
as  to  make  them." 

"  Then  now  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  live  in 
your  remembrance,"  replied  Egerton.  "You 
cannot  forget  a  person  whom  you  hate  for 
being  mercenary,  and  whom  you  detest  for 
being  rude  and  impertinent,  and  whom  you 
have  discovered,  after  all,  not  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. I  shall  have  a  place  in  your  collection  of 
reminiscences,  if  it  be  only  in  the  Chamber  of 
Horrors." 
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By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  dining-room. 

Major  Aubrey,  disappointed  of  his  expected 
companion,  had  handed  Blanche  from  the  room 
with  rather  a  supercilious  air.  But  during  his 
passage  through  the  hall,  he  turned  over  in  his 
mind  various  reasons  for  extending  his  patronage 
to  his  simple-looking  partner. 

"  Pretty  girl  enough  !  Will  do  to  flirt  with 
if  the  heiress  should  be  capricious,  which,  by  all 
appearances,  seems  likely. — Lady  Estcourte's 
step-daughter,  too  !  I  owe  my  Lady  something 
for  her  polite  introduction  to-day  !  Coolly  done  ! 
upon  my  word  !" — 

Notwithstanding  his  resolution  to  be  con- 
descending towards  Blanche,  the  Major  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  vacant  chair  below  Miss 
Bloomfield,  who  was  thus  placed  between  him 
and  Clarence.  Blanche  took  the  next  seat, 
which,  being  the  lowest,  gave  her  Ernest 
for  her  right  hand  neighbour.  Mr.  Vivian 
sat  opposite  to  them ;  and  Blanche  thought 
his  eyes  were  often  fixed  upon  her  and  upon 
Georgina. 

"  Been  in  town  lately  ?"  was,  as  usual,  the 
Major's  first  production  from  his  choice  casket 
of  small  talk. 
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"  No ! — not  for  more  than  a  year,"  replied 
Blanche. 

"  1  did  not  see  you  at  the  birthday." 

"  No,"  quietly  answered  Miss  Estcourte,  "  I 
was,  as  I  told  you,  not  in  London." 

"  Ah  !  so  you  did.  I  beg  pardon  !  Are 
there  many  balls  in  this  neighbourhood  ?" 

Blanche  saw,  with  considerable  amusement, 
that  her  auditor's  head  was,  for  the  most  part, 
turned  towards  the  other  side,  to  w^hich  his  ears 
also  did  seriously  incline.  -But,  having  no 
vanity,  nor  the  least  wish  for  conquest  for  the 
despicable  object  of  gratifying  her  self-love,  she 
was  satisfied  to  take  whatever  degree  of  attention 
Major  Aubrey  might  think  fit  to  bestow 
upon  her  ; — a  satisfaction  so  very  evident  in  her 
manner,  that  it  piqued  the  vanity  of  her  com- 
panion. 

"  Ignorant,  bread-and-butter,  school-girl !"  so- 
liloquised the  Major.  Meantime,  Blanche  was 
answering  very  composedly  his  last  question. 

"  Ah !"  he  resumed.  "  Well !  T  am  glad  to 
hear  that  there  are  so  many  balls." 

"  I  said,"  answered  Blanche,  smiling,  "  that 
there  were  not  many  balls." 

VOL.    II.  c 
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"  Ah !  pardon  !  I  meant  so.  By-the-bye, 
what  odd  girls  those  Butlers  are  !" 

Miss  Estcourte  turned  to  him  a  little  surprised : 
and  was  considering  how  to  answer  his  gratuitous 
piece  of  criticism  without  compromising  her 
conscience,  (for  the  Miss  Butlers  certainly  ivere 
odd)  when  Georgina,  who  had  overheard  his 
remark,  saved  her  from  the  difficulty. 

"  Oh  !  don't  they  make  you  die  with  laugh- 
ing ?"  said  she.  "  I  delight  in  those  girls. 
Have  you  seen  them,  Mr.  Egerton  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Clarence,  gravely.  "  I  was  much 
struck  with  them." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  liked  them  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?  You  say  you  delight 
in  them." 

"  I  delight  in  them  as  I  dehght  in  Punch. 
They  are  something  to  laugh  at !" 

"  Ha !  very  good  !  extremely  good,"  said  the 
Major.  And  to  Blanche's  extreme  relief,  he 
made  that  decided  turn  of  his  whole  person 
towards  the  heiress,  which  proclaimed  him  to 
be  at  her  service  for  the  next  half  hour. 
-  And  the  move  was  corresponded  to  by 
Georgina,  who  had  observed  with  evident 
annoyance  that  Egerton's  eyes  frequently  wan- 
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dered  towards  the  head  of  the  table.  Really 
wounded  by  his  apparent  indifference,  the 
heiress,  with  a  spoiled  child's  petulance,  de- 
termined on  revenging  herself  by  giving  all 
manner  of  encouragement  to  Major  Aubrey ; 
pursuing  the  ignis  fatuus  of  piquing  a  lover  into 
jealousy,  by  showing  herself  less  worthy  of  him. 
So  the  two  were  speedily  engaged  in  a  brisk 
flirtation.  And,  while  Georgina  appeared  to  be 
listening  with  intense  interest  to  the  artificial 
nothings  of  Major  Aubrey,  or  delivering  herself, 
in  turn,  of  a  few  town-bred  flippancies,  her 
poor  little  heart  was  stung  by  the  consciousness 
that  Egerton's  playful  humour  was  diffusing  mirth 
and  liveliness  amongst  the  party  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table.  Helen  was  laughing  gaily,  and 
Doctor  Stanley's  benevolent  countenance  bore  a 
cheerful  smile.  Even  Lady  Bouverie  occasionally 
asked  what  Mr.  Egerton  had  said,  which  was 
unfortunate,  as  jokes  do  not  bear  repeating. 

"  Jokes  are  like  trees,  their  place  of  birth. 
Best  suits  them — stuck  in  foreign  earth 
They  perish  in  the  process." 

And  to  Sir  Perceval  the  flow  of  conversation 
seemed  quite  a  relief.     For,  somehow  or  other, 

c  2 
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though  sitting  by  Lady  Armadale,  he  was  not 
quite  himself  that  day.  He  had,  probably,  not 
quite  recovered  from  his  attack  of  illness. 

As  for  the  party  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
they  certainly  were  at  no  loss  for  subjects  of 
amusement.  Lady  Estcourte  and  Ernest  Main- 
waring  seemed  made  to  talk  to  each  other,  they 
always  found  so  much  to  say.  And,  as  Edith, 
by  skilful  appeals  to  Blanche,  contrived  that  she 
should  form  a  third  in  the  conversation,  it  is 
probable  that  the  dinner  was  not  a  very 
disagreeable  one  to  any  of  the  parties. 

The  ladies  retired  to  the  picture  gallery — an 
extensive  and  beautiful  apartment,  from  which 
most  of  the  principal  rooms  diverged.  It 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the  facade  of 
the  building,  and  was  lighted  at  each  end  by 
spacious  bay  windows.  In  the  centre  of  the 
gallery  was  a  large  triangular  projection,  each 
compartment  occupied  by  a  handsome  window 
of  stained  glass.  On  the  opposite  side  hung  the 
pictures,  a  rare  and  beautiful  collection : — and 
beneath  them  were  arranged  numerous  articles 
of  vertu,  of  every  description — marbles,  bronzes, 
statues    and   cabinets — the   intervening   spaces 
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being  filled  by  luxurious  divans,  and  by  the 
three  huge  carved  fire-places.  In  the  evening, 
the  long  vista  of  the  gallery  was  lighted  with  a 
view  to  artistic  effect,  following  the  architectural 
plan  of  the  apartment,  and  bringing  out  in  high 
relief  the  beauty  of  the  principal  paintings. 

The  Countess,  immediately  on  reaching  the 
picture  gallery,  threw  herself  on  one  of  the 
couches,  and  complained  of  a  severe  head- 
ache. 

It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that,  when  not  ex- 
citing her  powers  of  fascination,  or  when  not  the 
object  of  exclusive  attention  and  homage,  Lady 
Armadale  always  had,  "  a  distracting  headache." 
So  the  party  were  all  sympathy  and  kindness — 
and  Blanche  bathed  her  temples  with  Eau  de 
Cologne,  and  arranged  the  pillows.  And  Mrs. 
Grant  was  allowed  to  sit  bye.  And  every  one 
was  occupied  with  her,  and  her  only.  And  the 
Countess  was  satisfied. 

Their  care  was  not  without  its  beneficial 
results,  for,  by  the  time  the  gentlemen  reached 
the  gallery,  Lady  Armadale  had  quite  recovered  ! 

Blanche  expected  to  see  Ernest  Mainwaring 
speedily  located  at  the  side  of  the  lady  of  his 
love.     But  no  !   she  found  he  had  too  much 
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delicacy  for  any  public  demonstration  ;  and,  to 
her  great  astonishment,  he  quietly  crossed  the 
room  and  took  his  place  by  her ! 

By  her  !  then  he  still  felt  some  interest  in 
her !  Perhaps  he  felt  kindly  to  her  as  a  sister, 
and  had  always  done  so  ! — and  she  had  all 
along  been  mistaken  ! — and  yet ! — and  yet ! — 

Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  the  result 
was  that  Blanche's  heart  beat  quick,  and  her 
spirits  rose;  and  she  talked  to  Ernest  with 
an  animation  and  a  freedom  from  restraint 
which  she  would  have  thought  impossible 
in  the  morning.  She  never  could  tell  how 
it  was,  but  in  conversation  with  Mainwaring 
she  found  herself  raised  insensibly  in  her  own 
esteem.  In  reflecting  afterwards  upon  what 
had  passed,  she  was  invariably  surprised  at 
the  formidable  subjects  she  had  entered  upon 
— the  daring  things  she  had  uttered.  There 
was  something  so  kind,  so  encouraging,  yet 
so  deferential,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  drew 
her  out, — the  playful  raillery  with  w^hich  he 
combated  some  of  her  ideas, — the  hearty 
acquiescence  he  gave  to  others, — the  unfailing 
interest  with  which  he  regarded  all.  And  then 
he  had  a  way  which,  perhaps,  of  all  styles  of 
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implied  compliment  (for  Ernest  never  paid  a 
direct  one,)  is  the  most  flattering  to  a  woman 
from  a  man  of  superior  talent ; — he  remembered 
what  she  said.  Sometimes  a  mischievous 
quotation  of  herself, — sometimes  a  distant 
allusion, — sometimes  merely  a  furtive  glance, 
— betrayed  that  her  part  in  former  conversa- 
tions had  not  been  forgotten. 

And,  under  the  charm  of  Ernest's  manner, 
Blanche  became  interested  and  absorbed,  forget- 
ful of  surrounding  circumstances.  In  her  mind 
were  stored  up  thoughts  and  images  which 
would  have  remained  for  ever  there  without  the 
touch  of  the  enchanter ;  but  when  it  came,  even 
he  was  astonished  at  the  treasures  which  he  had 
laid  open.  Her  modesty  led  her  to  believe  that 
her  inferiority  to  his  sister  must  be  so  very 
obvious,  that  her  conversation  could  have  but 
little  interest  for  him.  There  she  was  mistaken. 
Intellectually,  Blanche  was  quite  Helen's  equal ; 
and  both  were  highly  cultivated.  But  Blanche's 
character  inclined  her  to  the  pursuits  which 
involve  the  study  of  human  thought,  feeling  and 
action, — the  historical,  the  heroic,  the  roman- 
tic :  — the  poetry  she  loved  was  the  poetry  of 
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the  heart.  Helen's  was  the  book  of  Nature, 
Not  a  bird  skimmed  the  air,  not  a  bubble 
danced  upon  the  stream,  not  an  insect  w^ove  its 
mazy  circles  in  the  sunshine,  that  Helen  did  not 
find  true  poetry  in  its  contemplation.  Familiar 
with  inanimate  nature  also,  and  eager  in  many 
of  the  pursuits  which  are  termed  "  scientific," 
Helen's  mind  dwelt  less  on  the  casualties  of 
human  destiny  and  human  feeling  ;  and  she  was, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  more  independent  than 
Blanche  of  the  influences  amongst  which  she 
lived.  Her  indifference  to  admiration  had 
caused  her  to  be  called  by  men  cold  and 
haughty  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  exactly 
in  proportion  to  her  indifference  had  been  the 
number  and  the  ardour  of  her  admirers.  But  it 
was  generally  believed  that  her  heart  remained 
untouched. 

To  return  to  Blanche  !  Happiness  is  a  great 
beautifier  ;  and,  as  she  sat  in  eager  and  spirited 
conversation  with  the  man  she  loved,  her  cheek 
glow^ed,  and  her  eye  sparkled,  and  the  sweet 
beaming  smile  of  former  days  came  across  her 
lips.  Lady  Estcourte  thought  her  step-daughter 
had  become  entirely  a  new^  creature. 
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She  was  not  the  only  person  who  noticed  the 
transformation.  The  Countess,  after  a  few 
whispered  words  with  ]Mrs.  Grant,  had  deposited 
her  elegant  person  on  an  ottoman  immediately 
opposite  to  the  pair  ;  and,  nothing  douhting  of 
the  superiority  of  her  own  attractions  to  those  of 
the  insipid  country  girl  she  was  pleased  to 
consider  Blanche,  she  had  expected  the  imme- 
diate transference  of  her  host's  attentions  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  fulfilled  the  formal  duties 
of  entertainer.  But,  as  she  watched  the  usually 
placid  countenance  grow  radiant,  the  habitually 
reserved  tongue  grow  eloquent,  Lady  Armadale 
began  to  think  that  Mrs.  Grant's  dark  hints, 
which  she  had  treated  with  so  much  scorn, 
might,  after  all,  have  some  foundation. 

So  she  took  her  part.  Lady  Armadale  was  an 
excellent  actress.  With  her  eyes  fixed  on  Ernest, 
she  remained  some  time  in  a  kind  of  indolent 
repose,  replying  to  the  hon  mots  of  Sir  Perceval 
with  an  insipid  laugh — or  recei\^ng  his  flatteries 
w^ith  the  air  of  a  Cleopatra, — nothing  moved  by 
either.  At  length,  it  pkased  the  nonchalante 
beauty  to  dispatch  Sir  Perceval  upon  some 
frivolous  commission  ;  and  bv   this  movement, 
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the  attention  of  Mainwaring  was  for  an  instant 
drawn  from  his  companion.  He  looked  up,  and 
met  the  gaze  of  Lady  Armadale,  who,  on  the 
instant,  in  the  most  easy  and  unpremeditated 
manner,  lifted  up  her  hand,  and  beckoned  him 
to  her  side. 

Once  more,  politeness  compelled  him  to  obey 
the  movement.  And  Blanche,  who  had  seen 
the  signal,  as  it  was  intended  she  should,  felt  a 
sharp,  bitter,  pang  cross  her  heart  such  as  she 
had  hoped  never  to  feel  again.  What  trust ! 
what  union !  what  perfect  understanding  must 
there  be  between  the  tw^o  !  when  the  Countess 
could,  with  such  easy  and  confident  reliance, 
summon  him  from  whatever  engagement  or 
person  might  occupy  him,  and  be  sure  that  her 
summons  was  an  acceptable  one !  That  any 
woman  would  invite  the  attendance  of  a  man 
without  that  confidence,  never  occurred  to 
Blanche  as  amongst  things  possible. 

At  this  instant  her  ear  was  caught  by  a 
sound  from  the  music-room,  svhich  opened 
from  the  picture  gallery.  It  was  Helen's  voice. 
Conversation  was  speedily  stopped,  for  all 
inclined    to    listen   to   that    burst   of  beautiful 
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melody.  Clear,  rich,  and  flexible,  the  tones  fell 
upon  the  ear  with  all  the  softness  of  rippling 
water.  She  seemed  to  sing  without  an  effort, 
yet  not  a  note  failed  in  the  most  difficult  cadence ; 
and  though  perfectly  tutored,  or  perhaps,  rather 
because  perfectly  tutored,  her  style  betrayed  no 
art.  Womanly,  soft,  and  sweet,  her  singing 
was  not  that  of  the  professional  prima  .donna — 
it  had  an  excellence  peculiar  to  itself  It  was 
graceful,  refined  and  simple. 

Like  a  spell,  that  exquisite  song  acted  on  the 
party.  It  gained  the  triumph,  an  uncommon 
one,  of  inducing  a  voluntary  silence  even  in 
those  who  loved  not  music  : — surprised  at  them- 
selves they  yielded  to  the  charm.  Some  few 
moved  towards  the  music-room  ;  and  when  Helen 
ceased  to  sing,  she  was  greeted  by  the  warmest 
entreaties  for  a  renewal. 

Blanche  had  not  stirred  from  her  seat  in  the 
embrasure  of  one  of  the  windows.  She  had 
drunk  in  every  note  with  the  deep  enthusiasm 
of  a  true  lover  of  the  art,  and  the  just  apprecia- 
tion of  an  exquisite  ear  and  correct  taste.  She 
longed  for  another  song,  but  something  held 
her  back  from  following  the  group  who  had 
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already  left  the  picture  gallery  for  the  music- 
room.  Amongst  these  were  the  Countess  and 
Ernest  Mainwaring. 

Soon  another  symphony  sounded,  and  then  a 
splendid  recitative.  But  it  was  not  Helen's 
voice.  There  was  power,  and  volume,  and 
skill  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
"  Semiramide"  of  the  boards — there  was 
evidence  of  perfect  cultivation,  and  proof  of 
unbounded  practice ;  yet  the  charm  was  wanting 
which  had  attracted  all  hearts  to  Helen's  bird- 
like melody. 

The  voice  was  Lady  Armadale's,  and  the 
song  was,  like  all  she  did,  a  perfect  piece  of 
acting. 

Blanche  was  surprised  to  hear  the  bursts  of 
energy,  of  simulated  passion,  of  wild  emotion, 
which  the  performance  of  the  song  elicited  from 
the  usually  languishing  Countess.  She  had  yet 
to  learn  how  frequently  the  most  vivid  demon- 
strations of  fictitious  feeling  consist  wdth  a 
nature  utterly  incapable  of  experiencing  or  com- 
prehending the  true. 

Applause  followed  the  Countess's  perfor- 
mance,— applause  loud,  and  continued.  And  just 
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then,  and  while  she  had  supposed  him  still 
entranced  with  admiration,  Blanche  saw  Ernest 
appear  from  the  music-room,  and  with  his 
usual  directness,  advance  towards  herself. 

He  stooped  low.  "  ^ly  sister  hopes  that  you 
will  sing  for  us." 

Blanche  coloured.  She  was  timid,  but  had 
schooled  herself  into  a  general  practice  of  ready 
compliance.  "  I  will  play  !"  she  said,  raising 
her  doubting  eyes  to  his. 

He  understood  her  ;  smiled  his  kind,  cheering 
smile,  and  held  out  his  arm.  Blanche  placed 
hers  within  it,  and  all  her  timidity  was  gone. 
She  saw  but  him,  thought  but  of  him  ;  the  rest 
of  the  world  suddenly  became  as  nothing  to  her. 
As  she  crossed  the  room,  clinging  to  that  pro- 
tecting arm,  fearless  and  unembarrassed,  she 
felt  that  with  that  as  her  stay,  he  might  lead 
her  to  what  audience  he  would.  There  was  but 
one  pair  of  ears  she  longed  to  please. — Alas  ! 
then,  had  she  forgotten  ? 

Mr.  Vivian's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  as  she 
moved.  He  was  standing  under  an  exquisite 
Murillo,  a  picture  of  "  Francisco  Borja."  His 
arms  were  crossed,  and  his  attitude  fixed ;  and. 
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as  the  lamp  which  illuminated  the  chef  d'oBuvre 
glanced  down  upon  his  countenance,  you  might 
for  an  instant  have  fancied  a  resemblance.  There 
was  the  same  wan  transparency  in  the  tints  of 
the  complexion  which  the  painter  had  given  to 
the  Saint.  There  was  the  same  expression. 
What  that  expression  was,  it  needs  not  to  tell. 
Long — long  afterwards,  Blanche  recalled  the 
aspect  of  Mr.  Vivian's  countenance  as  he  looked 
at  her  that  evening !  But,  at  the  time  she 
passed  him  bye,  unheeding. 

And  she  found  that  there  was  nothing  very 
formidable,  after  all,  in  what  she  had  undertaken. 
Her  difficulties  vanished  wonderfully.  Ernest 
immediately  found  the  piece  she  wanted,  (how 
he  managed,  amidst  such  heaps  of  music,  to 
discover  hers,  w^as  a  miracle  to  her),  and  placed 
it  before  her ;  and  he  stood  by  her  side,  and 
turned  over  the  leaves.  Thus  sheltered,  thus 
fortified,  what  was  it  to  Blanche  that  a  large 
party  were  listening  to  her  !  She  was  playing 
to  him,  and  to  him  alone.  And  in  consequence, 
she  became  interested, — and  in  consequence  she 
played  even  more  than  usually  well.  Her 
execution  w^as  great,  and  her  touch  delicate  and 
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accurate,  she  played,  too,  with  real  feeling.  And 
a  little  word  of  approbation  now  and  then 
sounded  in  her  ear,  which  aninaated  her  to  fresh 
exertion,  so  that  before  she  concluded,  she  had 
rivetted  the  attention  of  the  whole  room. 

A  little  embarrassed  by  the  acknowledgments 
she  received  as  she  rose  from  the  piano, 
Blanche  looked  about  for  her  gloves. 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  Ernest  handing  them 
to  her.  He  had  not  joined  in  the  general  praise. 
He  stood  quietly  aside,  talking  to  the  Countess, 
while  Blanche  received  the  compliments  of  the 
company.  But  when  she  turned  to  look  for  a 
seat,  there  was  a  chair  quickly  placed  for  her, 
and  Main  waring  pursued  his  conversation.  How 
odd  it  was  that  he  always  seemed  to  know 
exactly  what  she  wanted  ! 

She  could  not  help  contrasting  his  manner 
towards  her  with  that  of  Lord  St.  Ormonde. 
The  latter  never  addressed  her  but  to  agitate,  to 
excite,  to  distress  her.  Ernest,  on  the  contrary, 
was  always  at  hand  to  sustain  and  to  help.  He 
drew  no  remark  upon  her,  for  his  attentions 
were  not  conspicuous ;  yet,  by  some  magic 
influence,    he    contrived   to   make  her  feel  that 
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she  was  never  quite  out  of  his  thoughts.  Poor 
Blanche  !  she  did  feel  this ;  but  she  laboured  to 
convince  herself,  and  believed  that  she  had  per- 
fectly succeeded — that  the  difference  lay  in  the 
fact  that  Lord  St.  Ormonde  was  the  lover, 
Main  waring  but  the  friend.  And,  during  that 
most  happy  evening,  she  had  built  up  a  charm- 
ing theory  of  friendship,  which  was  still  to  leave 
her  the  privilege  of  loving  Ernest  as  a  brother. 

She  was  conscious,  however,  of  a  somewhat 
unsisterly  feeling,  in  the  deep  pain  which  wrung 
her  heart  every  time  Lady  Armadale  addressed 
Mainwaring  in  her  familiar  caressing  tone,  with 
all  the  air  of  a  fiancee.  And  whenever  her 
own  interview  of  the  morning  crossed  her  mind, 
there  was  a  slight  shudder  little  compatible  with 
the  peaceful  future  she  had  been  painting  to 
herself,  in  the  foreground  of  which  Ernest, 
though  but  as  a  friend,  had  yet  been  the  prin- 
cipal figure.  But  she  started  ! — Helen  was  speak- 
ing to  her. 

"  Can  you  find  any  means  to  induce  your 
cousin  to  sing  ?"  she  said.  "  We  have  exhausted 
all  our  endeavours.  But  I  think  she  is  musi- 
cal?" 
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"Oh,  yes!"  returned  Blanche.  "She  is 
very  fond  of  singing.  I  will  try."  And  she 
sought  Georgina,  who  was  sitting  in  a  very 
dignified  position  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  her 
magnificent  satin  falling  in  rich  plenitude  for 
yards  around,  and  her  little  white  slippered  foot 
reposing  in  state  upon  a  cushion.  She  was 
looking  rather  cross,  for  at  that  moment  she 
was  alone.  Major  Aubrey,  who  had  been  her 
companion,  having  left  her  side  a  few  minutes 
before. 

To  all  Blanche's  entreaties  that  she  would 
take  a  part  in  the  music,  Georgina  returned  a 
peremptory  and  almost  petulant  refusal.  Much 
surprised,  Blanche  at  length  returned  to  her  seat. 

Meanw^hile,  Helen,  who  had  observed  Mr. 
Vivian's  abstraction  and  apparent  isolation, 
endeavoured  to  engage  his  attention  to  a 
volume  of  prints  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
which  she  had  placed  in  his  hands  with  her 
w^onted  gracefulness,  offering  at  the  same  time 
a  few  remarks  on  what  she  thought,  w^ould  be  a 
common  ground  of  rapport.  He  listened  to 
her  with  much  attention,  replied  courteously,  and 
examined  the  work  carefully. 

VOL.    II.  D 
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"  Have  you  seen  many  of  these  ?"  enquired 
he,  turning  over  the  views  of  the  gorgeous  con- 
tinental Cathedrals. 

*'  Most  of  them,"  returned  Helen.  "  Who 
could  leave  them  unseen,  if  it  were  in  their  power 
to  visit  them  ?" 

"  You  were  not  afraid  ?"  deliberately  asked 
Mr.  Vivian,  raising  his  eyes  to  Helen's  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Afraid  !   of  what  ?"  was  the  reply. 

"  That  the  beauty,  the  sublimity,  the  har- 
mony>  of  the  services  might  (however  mis- 
takenly) shake  your  Protestant  convictions  ?" 

Helen  ai!iswered  with  straightforward  sim- 
plicity. 

"  There  is  beauty,  sublimity,  and  harmony  in 
the  architecture,  and  frequently  in  the  music 
and  in  the  paintings.  But  dogmas  which 
shock  my  common  sense,  and  a  ceremonial 
which  offends  my  taste  and  feelings,  are,  after 
all,  nothing  to  me  but  false  doctrines,  and  a 
hollow,  painted  spectacle,  although  surrounded 
by  chefs-d'oeuvres  of  art.  But  I  need  not  say 
this  to  you.  Believe  me,  you  need  not  fear  for 
me,  for  I  never  was  in  so  little  danger,  as  when  1 
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Witnessed  the  most  powerful  allurements  which, 
as  I  suppose,  the  Romish  Church  has  to  offer  !" 

Mr.  Vivian  was  silent,  but  acknowledged 
Helen's  remark  by  a  slight  movement  of  the 
head.     She  continued, 

"  After  all,  you  know,  Truth  is  more  beautiful 
than  all  things." 

"  Except  Faith"  interposed  the  clergyman. 

"The  beauty  of  the  one  depends  on  the 
other,"  said  Helen  ; — and  there  was  a  pause. 
Each  seemed  to  be  reflecting.  And  as  !Mr. 
Vivian  and  Helen  Mainwaring  stood  opposite  to 
each  other,  both  so  beautiful,  so  graceful,  so 
gifted,  you  were  struck  with  a  resemblance,  and 
yet  a  difference,  which  marked  them  out,  like 
two  parallel  lines  which  never  meet,  each  the 
personification  of  his  and  her  respective  senti- 
ment. 

The  resemblance  lay  in  the  steady  determina- 
tion implied  by  look  and  manner,  the  constancy 
to  convictions,  the  unflinching  purpose,  the 
power  to  do,  to  dare,  and  to  suffer,  to  sacrifice 
all  to  paramount  duty  ;  in  Helen  softened  by  all 
a  woman's  gracefulness,  yet  occasionally,  as  at 
the    present    moment,  pervading    countenance, 

D  2 
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figure,  and  even  attitude ;  in  Mr.  Vivian  cloaked 
with  all  a  man's  reserve. 

The  difference  was  comprised  in  the  words 
they  had  just  uttered.  Helen  was  accustomed 
to  enquire,  to  examine,  to  seek  demonstration 
on  subjects  capable  of  it.  Her  mind  had  a 
healthful  tone,  her  understanding  a  transparent 
and  almost  severe  simplicity.  This  appeared 
upon  her  countenance.  Bright,  firm,  and  trust- 
ful, you  saw  that  the  great  power  of  self-sacrifice 
which  she  possessed  must  be  exerted  only  in 
obedience  to  her  convictions  of  Truth. 

With  Mr.  Vivian,  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
an  habitual  shrinking  from  investigation,  a 
prostration  of  the  will,  the  thoughts,  the 
reason,  as  if  their  free  exercise  were  presumption. 
He  seemed  in  captivity  to  himself;  hke  one  who 
had  fought  with  his  intellects,  and  conquered 
them.  But  the  traces  of  the  struggle  remained 
behind ;  the  worn  brow  and  wasted  cheek,  the 
rigid  glance  and  sickly  smile,  the  uninterested 
query  and  vague  reply — all  spoke  the  martyr  to 
his  construction  of  the  principle  of  Faith. 

And  Helen  Mainwaring  and  Mr.  Vivian 
stood  a  few   moments  regarding  each    other ; 
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but  neither  spoke  again.  Helen's  attention  was 
called  to  other  guests  :  and,  frequently  as  they 
afterwards  met,  this  little  conversation  was  their 
only  one.  Each  went  on  his  and  her  way,  and 
their  paths  never  crossed  each  other. 

"  Why  !  how  is  it.  Miss  Bloomfield  ?"  said 
Clarence  Egerton,  sauntering  towards  the  spot 
where  Georgina  sat  enthroned,  and  carelesslv 
dropping  himself  into  a  chair, — *'  How  is  it 
that  they  have  forgotten  you  this  evening?  I 
thought  you  were  generally  one  of  the  principal 
performers." 

Clarence  knew  perfectly  well  that  every  effort 
had  been  made,  unsuccessfully,  to  induce  Miss 
Bloomfield  to  sing. 

Georgina  coloured.  "  You  are  mistaken,"  she 
said,  rather  petulantly.  "  Every  one  in  the  room 
has  asked  me  to  sing,  I  believe,  except  yourself." 

"  No,  really  !"  exclaimed  Clarence,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  commiseration.  "  I  am  quite  sorry  they 
should  have  bored  you  so." 

**  I  did  not  say  they  bored  me." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  only  your  good-natured  for- 
bearance. Now,  for  my  part,  so  far  from 
pressing  you  to   do  a  thing  to  which  you  are 
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not  inclined,  if  I  were  to  say  anything,  I  should 
ask  you  not  to  sing." 

"  If  you  did,  I  should  most  likely  sing  im- 
mediately," replied  Georgina,  in  a  tone  of  pique. 

"  Miss  Bloomfield  !"  said  Egerton,  rising  and 
standing  before  Georgina,  with  a  grave  inclina- 
tion of  his  person,  "  Do  me  the  favour,  upon  no 
account  whatever,  to  let  your  voice  be  heard 
this  evening  !" 

For  an  instant  the  heiress  looked  uncertain 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  But  her  natural 
humour  prevailed  over  her  feelings  of  irritation, 
and  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing.  She  rose 
and  walked  towards  the  piano. 

"  I  shall  sing  the  song  that  you  hate  the 
most,"  she  said,  as  Egerton  followed  her. 

"  Oh !   I  have    no   ear.     One    song   is    the 
same  to  me  as  another,"  answered  Clarence. 
" '  Ealse,  fleeting,  perjur'd  Clarence/  " 

He  knew  that  he  could  detect  a  false  note  in 
an  Exeter  Hall  chorus. 

Georgina's  countenance  fell  again  ;  and  she 
sang  hurriedly,  and  with  less  spirit  than  usual, 
although  Major  Aubrey  uttered  a  very  connois- 
seur-like "  Brava  !"  more  than  once. 
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"  Now  you  really  must  excuse  me !"  said 
Egerton,  "  for  taking  so  great  a  liberty  as  to 
tell  you  so  ;  but  there  are  a  few  points  in  that 
song  of  yours  which  might  be  improved.  For 
instance,  you  were  perfectly  melancholy  in  the 
Allegro,   and  you  sang  the   Sostenuto  Hke  a 

jig-" 

"  I  thought  you  had  no  ear." 

"  No  ear  for  beauties,  I  meant.  But  I  have 
the  most  unfortunately  sensitive  ear,  and  eye 
also,  for  defects.  I  assure  you,  it  is  quite  pain- 
ful sometimes." 

"  What  defects  did  you  find  in  Helen  Main- 
waring's  singing  ?" 

"  I  think  Miss  Mainwaring's  singing  per- 
fect." 

A  little  choking  sensation  rose  in  Georgina's 
throat,  but  she  made  an  effort  to  suppress  it, 
and  she  succeeded. 

"  You  had  better  ask  her  to  sing  again !" 

"Do  you  think  I  might  venture  so  far?'* 
and  Egerton  moved  towards  Helen,  and  ad- 
dressed her  with  a  deference  and  homage 
which  Miss  Mainwaring  received  with  her 
habitual  blindness,  and  repaid  with  her  habitual 
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courtesy.  And  soon  they  were  engaged  in 
conversation  ;  and  Egerton  looked  as  if  it  were 
not  Helen's  singing  alone  that  he  thought 
"  perfect."  And  the  rebellious  tear  did  rise  to 
Georgina's  eye,  and  it  was  disguised  by  a  rather 
vociferous  laugh,  as  she  turned  to  Major 
Aubrey,  who,  fresh  from  a  slight  discomfiture, 
devoted  himself  with  still  greater  assiduity  to 
the  conquest  of  the  heiress. 

For,  in  pursuance  of  his  purpose  recently  an- 
nounced, he  had  during  the  evening  sought 
Lady  Estcourte.  She  was  sitting  apart,  on  one 
of  the  ottomans  in  the  picture  gallery,  having  ex- 
hausted all  her  powers  of  conversation  in  trying 
to  make  the  evening  pass  pleasantly  to  old  Lady 
Bouverie,  who  occupied  the  other  end  of  the 
same  divan.  Aubrey  watched  his  opportunity, 
and  then,  flinging  his  well-dressed  and  well 
"  got  up"  person  into  the  intermediate  space, 
he  turned  to  Lady  Estcourte  with  the  air  of  one 
sure  to  be  welcome ;  and,  placing  his  arm  on 
the  back  of  the  sofa,  leaned  towards  her  with 
an  attitude  and  expression  which  announced 
their  conversation  to  be  a  tete-a-tete.  Not 
that  there  was  much  in  what  he  said  : — to  do 
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Major  Aubrey  justice,  nothing  could  be  more 
unlover-like  than  his  feelings  towards  Lady 
Estcourte.  In  fact,  if  his  design  had  been  to 
inspire  her  with  thankfulness  that  she  had 
missed  the  lot  of  being  his  wife,  he  could  not 
have  employed  more  efficient  means  than  he 
did.  Piqued  at  the  coolness  of  her  reception, 
his  vanity  prompted  him  to  assume  the  attitude 
of  famihar  intimacy, — and  to  force  upon  her  the 
appearance  of  accepting  still,  attentions  which 
all  the  world,  he  w^as  told,  said  she  had  formerly 
rejected  : — a  report  to  which  he  beheved  the  un- 
embarrassed assurance  of  his  own  conduct  would 
give  an  effectual  negative. 

"  I  have  to  congratulate  you,  I  perceive,"  said 
he,  "  on  the  acquisition,  not  only  of  a  husband, 
but  of  a  daughter.  Really,  Miss  Estcourte  pro- 
mises to  rival  even  her  step-mother  in  attrac- 
tions." 

"  Thank  you !"  said  Edith  composedly,  "  for 
your  congratulations.  They  could  not  be  more 
appropriately  bestowed,  either  as  regards  Sir 
Reginald  or  Miss  Estcourte." 

"  Has  Sir  Reginald  a  large  family  ?" 

"  One  other  daughter." 
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"  Ah  !  upon  my  word  !  I'm  sure  it  was  very 
good  of  you  to  take  pity  upon  him." 

Lady  Estcourte  rose  from  her  easy  posture  on 
the  ottoman.  Her  fair  throat  stood  erect,  and 
her  carriage  was  almost  majestic  as  she  turned 
and  bent  her  eyes  full  upon  her  companion. 

"Excuse  me  for  reminding  you,  Major 
Aubrey,"  she  said  calmly,  "  that  you  are  speak- 
ing to  Sir  Reginald  Estcourte's  wife  !" 

Edith  resumed  her  reclining  posture,  and  her 
eyes  met  those  of  her  husband,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  some  little  distance  from  her,  in  conver- 
sation with  Doctor  Stanley  and  other  gentlemen. 
It  might  be  that  the  peculiar  tone  of  her  voice 
induced  him  to  turn,  and  bend  one  of  his  quiet 
glances  upon  her.  He  satisfied  the  sentiment, 
however,  by  a  momentary  interchange  of  looks ; 
and  resumed  his  conversation  with  Doctor 
Stanley. 

Aubrey  w^as  checked  and  mortified.  But, 
ashamed  of  owning  his  discomfiture  by  a  re- 
treat, he  endeavoured  to  change  his  ground, 
with  a  slight  apology. 

"  Alas  !"  he  said  in  a  tone  intended  to  be 
despairing,  "  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  that'* 
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The  look  which  accompanied  these  words  was 
lost  upon  Lady  Estcourte,  for  she  was  busy  ex- 
amining an  incipient  hole  in  her  glove.  Then 
she  inquired,  with  indifference, 

"  Are  there  good  barracks  at  Tilverton  ?" 

"  Execrable  ; — nevertheless,  I  could  endure 
worse  to  be  in  this  neighbourhood ;"  and  here 
the  Major  spoke  the  truth.  "  Do  you  ever 
drive  in  to  Tilverton  ?" 

"  I  have  accompanied  my  husband  there  once 
or  twice ; — but  there  is  little  to  tempt  any  one 
to  drive  in  that  direction." 

Major  Aubrey  was  making  an  effort  at  a 
sigh,  when  Sir  Reginald,  once  more  turning, 
left  the  group  to  whom  he  was  talking,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  his  wife.  "  Edith !"  he  said  in 
his  gentle  and  polished  tone,  "  I  am  sorry  to 
disturb  you ;  but  Blanche  is  in  want  of  a  little 
assistance  in  a  duet,  I  believe.  Will  it  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  take  a  part  ?" 

The  wife  understood.  She  rose,  promptly 
and  gladly. 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  take  a  second  to 
Blanche,"  she  said ;  and  laying  her  arm  within 
Sir  Reginald's,  she  crossed  the  room  at  his  side. 
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And  she  quickly  regained  the  composure  which 
Major  Aubrey's  impertinence  had  ruffled  more 
than  she  had  suffered  him  to  perceive,  as  she 
felt  how  tenderly,  though  to  all  else  impercep- 
tibty,  that  arm  was  pressed  to  her  husband's 
heart. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

When  the  heiress  of  Marwood  reached  her 
home  that  evening,  she  flew  to  her  dressing- 
room  without  stopping  to  make  the  ordinary 
evening  adieux  to  her  mother,  who  had  already 
retired.  And  throwing  herself  into  a  large 
easy  chair,  she  bm'st  into  a  passionate  fit  of 
weeping. 

*'  Ah !  Mon  Dieu  f  Mademoiselle !  Mais 
qu'est'Ce  que  c^est  done  ?"  said  her  maid. 

"  Only  that  I  am  perfectly  miserable,"  sob- 
bingly  returned  Georgina.  "  Take  off  these 
horrid  things,  Henriette  !" 

"  Mais,  comment  r  exclaimed  the  abigail  in 
dismay,  "Mademoiselle's  superb  satin,  et  des 
diamans  fails  a  ravir  I" 

"  I  wish  I  were  poor  !     I  wish  I   had  not  a 
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farthing  in  the  world  !  I  hate  satin  and  diamonds  ! 
Put  them  away,  Henriette  !  and  never  let  me  see 
them  again  !" 

"  Ah !  Mademoiselle  !  they  become  you  too 
much !  You  had  the  air  so  distinguished  this 
evening.  All  the  world  has  admired  you,  I  am 
sure  !" 

"  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Egerton  almost  laughed 
at  me  for  wearing  such  magnificent  things,  as 
he  was  pleased  to  term  them  !"  And  a  fresh 
gush  of  tears  found  their  way  from  poor  Geor- 
gina's  eyes. 

''Ha!  cest  caT  said  Henriette.  "What 
should  the  Capitaine  Egerton  know  about 
ladies'  toilettes  ?  One  has  told  me  that  he  is 
poor  and  mean,  and  that  he  seeks  only 
fortune." 

"  Henriette !  how  dare  you — "  and  Georgina's 
eyes  flashed  with  indignation.  "  Poor  Mr. 
Egerton  may  be — mean  he  is  not.  And,  if 
he  only  sought  fortune,  he  might  soon  find  it." 

Convinced  by  this  incautious  retort  that  she 
had  gone  a  little  too  far,  the  m.aid  changed  her 
system.  "  Well !  if  I  were  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  with  a  magnificent  dowry,  I   would  not 
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care  for  anybody.  I  would  make  what  toilette 
should  please  me ;  and  if  one  Monsieur  should 
have  the  impertinence  to  disapprove  me,  I  would 
make  him  see  that  others  should  adore.  Then 
he  would  be  piqued  when  he  should  see  himself 
forgotten.  Was  the  Major  Aubrey  of  the 
society  to-day  ?" 

"  He  persecuted  me  with  his  odious  attentions. 
I  detest  Major  Aubrey." 

"  Ah  /    Mais  voila  un  bel  homme !      And 
how  he  worships  Mademoiselle  !  Et  quelle  taille ! 
mon  Dieu  !  quelle  presence !  Miladi  Estcourte 
finds  him    charming,    know    you    not  ?      The 
Capitaine  Egerton  has  reason  to  be  jealous,  if 
Mademoiselle  shows  him  some  favour." 
"  Nonsense  !  he  cares  nothing  about  it." 
''  Ah !    c'est    que    les   hommes   dissimulent 
toujours.     Let  Mademoiselle  persevere  in    en- 
couraging the  rival.     And   what  then  ?     She 
need  not   marry   either.     Mademoiselle  is  rich 
and  powerful.     She  has  all  the  happiness  and 
the  good  fortune  now.     She  would  be  abased 
to  be  a  wife  !    She  could  not  rule,  and  say  '  my 
house,  my  tenants,  wi/  lands.'  " 

"  What  good   do  house  and  lands  do  me  ? 
You  must  be  mad  to  talk  to   me  of  happiness 
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and  good  fortune,  when  you  see  that  all  these 
hated  possessions  cannot  purchase  me  one  single 
thing  I  care  for  in  all  this  wretched  world." 

Georgina  spoke  passionately,  yet  the  words 
of  her  attendant  had  found  entrance  into  her 
mind.  Lord  Mahon  says,  "  It  is  almost  in- 
credible how  much  even  the  weakest  minds  can 
control  and  sway  even  the  strongest  by  habits  of 
access  at  all  hours." 

So  Georgina  ceased  to  weep,  and  no  longer 
insisted  that  her  dazzling  parure  of  the  evening 
should  be  stowed  away  in  an  inaccessible  corner 
of  her  wardrobe.  The  heiress  in  turn  triumphed 
over  the  ivoman.  Henriette  saw  that  the  previous 
emotion  had  expended  itself. 

"  Mademoiselle  has  not  yet  told  me  wdiat 
dress  she  wills  to  wear  at  her  fete,"  said  the  maid. 

"  What !  the  Archery  ?  I  will  wear  the 
richest  dress  that  I  have.  I  will  let  Captain 
Egerton  see  that  I  too  have  an  opinion  of  my 
own.  I  will  not  be  slighted.  He  shall  find 
that  I  can  be  as  indifferent  as  himself.  If  he 
flirts,  so  will  I.  And,  when  he  comes  to  his 
election,  he  may  find  that  I  have  a  little  more 
power  than  he  gives  me  credit  for,  and  am  not 
just  the  sort  of  person  for  a  candidate  to  offend." 
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And  Miss  Bloomfield  drew  herself  up  with  all 
the  dignity  of  a  landed  proprietress. 

"  Ah  !  mon  Dieu  •'  non  /"  exclaimed  Henriette. 
"  But  the  election.  Uest  une  autre  chose.  It 
is  the  good  Monsieur  Vimn  and  Milord  St. 
Ormonde  that  make  great  case  of  the  election. 
Ah  !  if  I  were  great  heiress,  it  should  he  Mon- 
sieur Vivian  that  should  inspire  me  with  la 
grande  passion." 

The  maid  said  this  so  energetically,  yet  with 
such  apparent  simplicity,  that  Georgina  sur- 
prised, turned  to  look  at  her. 

"  Mr.  Vivian  !"  she  said.  "  ]\Ir.  Vivian,  w^ho  is 
above  all  human  sympathy  and  feeling, — who  is 
hardly  conscious  of  one's  existence  !  What  could 
put  such  an  absurdity  into  your  head,  Henriette  ?" 

"  Ah  !  Mademoiselle  does  not  know — " 

"  What  do  I  not  know  ?" 

"  How  many  people  are  dying  for  her." 

"  I  do  not  beheve  it  of  hirriy  certainly.  Yet, 
now  I  think  of  it,  he  did  watch  me  a  great 
deal  to-day." 

''  Le  pauvre  Monsieur  Vivian  /" 

'*  Do  you  really  beheve,"  said  Georgina,  half 
laughingly,  '*  that  he  cares  for  me  ?" 

VOL.    II.  E 
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"  I  say  nothing — nothing  at  all.  Mademoi- 
selle en  pent  juger.  But  see  how  he  is  pale, 
and  triste^  and  how  he  constantly  regards 
Mademoiselle."  And  here,  just  as  Miss  Bloom- 
field's  curiosity  was  roused,  the  maid,  having 
finished  her  business  of  the  toilet,  suddenly 
wished  her  young  lady  a  most  deferential  "good 
night ;"  and  retired. 

Her  insinuations  had  left  Georgina  in  a  very 
different  mood  from  that  in  which  she  had 
entered  her  apartment.  There  was  something 
extremely  soothing  to  her  vanity,  in  the  mere 
shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Vivian,  who 
appeared  to  set  all  feminine  attractions  at  de- 
fiance, should  at  length  be  brought  to  her  feet. 
On  reflection,  many  little  circumstances  occurred 
to  her  mind,  which,  judging  by  Henriette's 
rule,  that  "  les  hommes  toujours  dissimiilent" 
served  to  confirm  the  newly  awakened  suspi- 
cion. And  Georgina  hugged  it  as  a  discovered 
treasure.  Not  that  her  heart  inclined  in  the 
least  towards  the  reserved  and  severely  pious 
character  of  whom  she  was  told  she  had  made 
the  conquest; — that  was  unreservedly  given  to 
another.  But,  under  the  pain  and  mortification 
caused  by  the  neglect  of  that  other,   coquetry 
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rose  again  to  her  relief.  And  she  laid  her  head 
on  her  pillow  with  some  conscious  pangs,  indeed, 
at  the  thought  of  Clarence,  yet  elated  at  the 
prospect  of  displaying  before  him  her  power 
and  independence,  at  her  approaching  fete ;  as 
well  as  revenging  herself  for  his  indifference 
by  shewing  her  influence  over  others.  Poor 
Georgina  !  she  believed  that  she  was  actuated 
by  a  becoming  spirit. 

The  result  of  such  conversation  as  Miss 
Bloomfield  had  been  incautious  enough  to  hold 
this  evening  with  her  maid,  w^as  invariably  the 
development  of  the  worst  parts  of  her  charac- 
ter. Her  vanity,  and  egotism,  and  consequent 
coquetry,  fostered  by  Henriette,  prevailed  for  a 
time  over  the  truth  and  womanly  tenderness 
which  better  influences  would  have  elicited  in 
Georgina's  nature. 

A  few  days  elapsed,  and  Marwood  Park  ex- 
hibited a  brilliant  scene.  The  ground  w^as 
undulating,  and  so  disposed  in  slopes  that  there 
had  been  a  difficulty  in  selecting  a  spot  suffi- 
ciently flat  for  the  erection  of  the  targets.  The 
house,  a  comparatively  modern  structure,  built 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  stood  most  advanta- 
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geously  on  a  slight  eminence ;  alternately  veiled 
from  sight  or  revealed  to  view  by  clumps  of 
trees,  so  arranged  as  to  give  interest  and  variety 
to  the  long  and  winding  approaches.  A  lovely, 
calm,  piece  of  water  lay  in  one  of  the  deep 
hollows.  The  mansion  itself,  of  white  stone, 
seemed  to  repose  softly  on  the  smooth  green 
sward,  which  stretched  afar  in  all  directions, 
variegated  by  sweeps  of  dark  wood,  and  by  the 
graceful  shadows  of  hill  and  valley. 

The  most  extensive  piece  of  level  ground 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Park  had  been 
chosen,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  scene  of  the 
Archery  fete.  A  large  marquee  was  erected, 
containing  two  saloons,  the  one  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  archers,  the  other  for  the 
refreshments.  And,  on  an  elevation  command- 
ing this  spot,  at  which  the  carriages  were 
directed  to  set  down,  stood,  on  the  morning  in 
question,  the  fair  owner  of  all  this  bright  do- 
main, the  young  sovereign  of  Marwood. 

Lady  Selina  was  with  her  daughter.  She 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  adventure  herself 
thus  far  into  the  park,  and  to  assist  Miss 
Bloomfield  in  receiving  her    guests.     But,  to 
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any  who  watched  the  drooping  attitude, — the 
languid  air, — of  the  elder  lady,  it  was  evident 
that  to  the  younger,  would  speedily  be  left  the 
task  of  hostess,  unsustained. 

Yet,  even  to  a  confirmed  invalid,  such  a 
scene  as  that  where  she  stood,  must  have  been 
invigorating.  The  sun  w^as  shining  brilhantly, 
bringing  out  form  and  colour  in  all  their  radiance. 
Though  a  July  sun,  it  was  not  sultry  ;  stealing 
away  no  freshness  from  the  grass,  no  fragrance 
from  the  flowers.  Tlie  bright  green  of  the 
verdure,  spotted  here  and  there  by  the  fawn 
coloured  deer,  and  the  sweet  blue  of  the  sky 
and  water — -the  former  unsullied  by  a  cloud,  the 
latter  yielding  its  repose,  before  the  breast  of 
the  proud,  majestic,  self-sufficing  swan — gradu- 
ally faded  away  into  the  far  off  back  ground 
of  grey  hills,  varied  here  and  there  by  a  burn- 
ished point  of  concentrated  sunlight.  The 
immediate  foreground  was  enlivened  by  the  gay 
striped  Venetian  tent,  with  the  bright  coloured 
targets  and  other  accessories  of  the  fete.  And 
now,  along  the  different  approaches,  came 
equipages  with  eager  faces, — horsemen  traversed 
the  bridle  roads, — light,  airy  costumes  began  to 
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flutter  through  glade  and  copse ; — and  the  heiress 
of  Marwood  was  soon  surrounded  by  her  little 
court. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  somewhat  elaborately — 
studied  archer  costunae  of  pale  green  silk,  em- 
broidered with  golden  arrows.  Her  quiver  was 
studded  with  jewels,  and  her  bow  of  the  most 
costly  make  and  fashion.  The  drooping  feathers 
of  her  bonnet  distinguished  her  everywhere, 
as  she  moved  amongst  her  guests,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  much  more  simply  attired.  Yet, 
if  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  style,  Georgina's 
dress  was  singularly  becoming.  The  pale  green 
showed  to  advantage  her  fair  hair  and  com- 
plexion :  and,  in  fact,  she  looked  almost  pretty, 
as,  with  a  conscious  smile  of  triumph,  she  re- 
ceived the  compliments  of  her  visitors. 

Presently  an  expression  of  undefined  uneasi- 
ness shaded  her  countenance.  She  looked 
anxiously  around,  but  evidently  without  any 
satisfactory  result.  Breaking  away  rather 
abruptly  from  Major  Aubrey,  she  traversed  a 
broad  sweep  of  turf,  and  sought  a  spot  where 
Lord  St.  Ormonde,  fatigued  with  his  ride,  had 
thrown  himself   upon   a  bench.       The   young 
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nobleman  was,  like  herself,  occupied  in  seeking 
one  form  amongst  the  throng,  but  hitherto 
without  effect,  as  the  Priory  party  had  w^alked 
with  Sir  Perceval  to  see  the  lake  and  boat-house. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  tired.  Will  you  like  to 
rest  a  little  in  the  house  ?"  said  Miss  Bloomfield. 

*'  Oh !  no,  thank  you  !  This  will  do  very 
well,"  returned  Lord  St.  Ormonde.  "  Are  the 
Estcourtes  here?" 

"  Yes  —  somewhere  about.  But  no  one 
seems  to  be  come  yet !" 

"  No  one !  Upon  my  word.  Miss  Bloom- 
field,  1  cannot  agree  with  you  in  calling  the 
whole  neighbourhood  '  no  one.'  I  think  every 
one  is  here." 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  Lord  St.  Ormonde  ? 
Why  even  your  own  party — I  mean  Mr.  Vivian 
and — and  your  cousin — have  not  arrived  yet !" 

"  Oh !  Vivian  and  Clarry.  No,  I  forgot 
them,"  drily  replied  the  young  nobleman. 
"  There  are  the  Estcourtes,  I  declare !"  He 
started  up.     Georgina  detained  him. 

"  One  word  !  if  you  please  !  You  must  have 
some  message  to  me  from  your  friends — for 
surely  they  would  not  stay  away  without  one  ?" 
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"  Oh  !  they  will  be  here  presently,  I  suppose. 
They  started  on  a  canvass  this  morning :  but 
they  are  sure  to  find  time  to  look  in  here." 
And  Lord  St.  Ormonde  strolled  away  to  meet 
the  Priory  family,  leaving  Georgina  somewhat 
reassured  by  his  information  as  to  the  cause  of 
Egerton's  absence.  On  looking  round,  she 
observed  also,  for  the  first  time,  that  Ernest 
Mainwaring  had  not  as  yet  made  his  appearance. 
She  joined  a  neighbouring  group,  of  which  Lady 
Armadale  was  the  centre,  and  heard  the  beauti- 
ful Countess  announce  to  the  admiring  train 
whom  she  had  already  contrived  to  collect 
around  her,  that,  "  poor  dear  Mr.  Mainwaring 
was  perfectly  ennuye^'  with  that  odious  election 
business,  and  could  not  "  get  away  "  from  his 
canvass,  even  for  Miss  Bloomfield's  charming 
fete.  Lady  Armadale  spoke  this  with  the  air 
of  one  authorized  to  communicate  all  about 
Mr.  Mainwaring.  Helen  was  not  of  the  group. 
She  had  moved  to  a  httle  distance,  and  was 
stooping  to  gather  a  specimen  of  a  curious  fern. 

"  What  a  love  of  a  place !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Louisa  Butler  to  Major  Aubrey,  as  she  saw  him 
making  an    intent    survey    of    the    domain  of 
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Mar  wood.  "  I  declare  I  quite  envy  Miss 
Bloomfield !" 

"  Yes, — a  pretty  place  enough  !  wants  more 
elevation  though ; — desperately  cold  and  danap, 
I  should  think,  with  that  water  so  near." 

"  You  are  not  partial  to  hydrostatics  ?"  said 
Miss  Butler. 

"  Is  there  much  fish,  do  you  know  ?"  asked 
Aubrey,  without  reply  to  Isabella's  question. 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  returned  Miss  Louisa,  "  it  is  full 
of  cod-fish,  I  believe." 

"  Psha !"  said  the  Major,  out  of  patience : 
but  he  spoke  aside,  and  was,  perhaps,  not  heard. 

"  My  love  !"  interposed  Mrs.  Butler,  in  a  very 
maternal  tone ;  "  cod-fish  don't  grow  in  fresh 
water,  though  many's  the  time  I  have  said  I 
cannot  see  why  they  should  not.  By  the  way, 
Major,  if  you  want  to  make  a  beautiful  dish  of 
the  zounds,  I  can  give  you  quite  a  new  recipe, 
much  approved.  Young  girls,  you  know,  never 
trouble  their  heads  about  such  things." 

*'  Louisa  and  I  have  but  little  sympathy  with 
the  culinary  department,"  observed  Isabella. 

"It  makes  me  absolutely  sick  to  think  of  such 
things,"  said  Louisa. 
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The  mother  laughed  approvingly.  "  If  you 
were  to  hear  Augustus  talk,"  she  said  to 
the  Major,  "  you  would  die  with  laughing. 
He  says  he  does  not  beheve  his  sisters  know  a 
chicken  from  a  kangaroo." 

"  What  is  that  you  are  saying  of  me,  mother  ?" 
asked  the  individual  in  question,  as,  with  a 
slightly  condescending  air,  he  joined  his  mother 
and  sisters. 

"  Only  some  of  your  funny  jokes,  my  dear ! 
Listeners  never  hear  any  good  of  themselves, 
you  know,"  replied  his  mother  with  great 
complacency. 

Mr.  Augustus  Butler  looked  contemptuous. 
His  mother's  admiring  eyes  fell  upon  him. 
"  Well !  1  do  declare.  Major,  my  son  Augustus 
is  taller  than  you  !  He  would  make  a  famous 
general,  would  he  not  ?  I  always  tell  him  he 
looks  like  the  John  darmes  we  used  to  see 
at  Paris,  defending  the  gates  of  the  Tweedle- 
rees." 

"  Frenchmen  are  proverbiably  short,"  said 
Major  Aubrey,  with  profound  disgust.  He, 
however,  took  a  survey  of  the  figure  of  the 
gentleman  before  him,  which  he  was  the  more 
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under  the  necessity  of  doing,  as  its  owner  pro- 
ceeded to  address  him  with  great  ease  and 
familiarity.  They  had  not  previously  been  in- 
troduced. 

Anything  less  military  than  the  bearing  and 
carriage  of  Mr.  Augustus  Butler,  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  He  was  tall  indeed, — so  tall  that 
he  always  seemed  embarrassed  how  to  dispose 
of  his  length.  And  his  portentous  gait  lacked 
much  of  the  firm,  light  step  of  the  soldier. 
His  countenance  boasted  of  masculine  features, 
of  good  form  and  colour,  surmounted  by  masses 
of  black  hair,  and  adorned  with  a  moustache. 
Gentlemen  generally  pronounced  him  "  a  very 
handsome  fellow^  sure  to  have  great  success 
with  the  ladies."  And  ladies  generally  felt  that 
his  countenance  possessed  nearly  as  much  at- 
traction as  those  of  the  best  figures  in  Madame 
Tussaud's  exhibition. 

He  w^ore  a  capacious  blouse  and  a  wide 
flapped  hat ;  his  neck-tie  being  extended  to  the 
utmost  verge  which  the  width  of  a  neck-tie 
might  assume.  His  cane  went  "in  eddying 
circles  wheehng"  through  the  air. 

Mr.  Augustus  Butler  was  fond  of  hunting — 
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and  of  cigars.  He  drove  a  tandem,  and  spoke 
of  young  ladies  by  their  Christian  names. 

"  Confounded  slow  work,  this !"  he  said, 
addressing  Major  Aubrey.  "  When  is  the  sport 
to  begin,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  I  really  can't  say,"  curtly  returned  that 
officer. 

"  Georgy  Bloomfield  will  lead  the  van,  of 
course.  She  shoots  tolerably  well.  •  And,  on 
my  word,  she  seems  to  be  setting  up  for  a 
beauty,  too.  I  never  saw  her  look  so  well  as 
to-day  !" 

"  I  beg  pardon !"  said  the  Major,  interroga- 
tively, as  if  he  had  lost  Mr.  Augustus  Butler's 
invaluable  remarks. 

"  Granted !  Major  !  I  said  the  heiress  was 
improving.  She  really  has  rather  a  tight  little 
foot  and  ancle,"  returned  the  other. 

"  You  were  speaking  of  Miss  Bloomfield  ?" 
said  the  Major,  still  in  a  tone  of  enquiry. 

"  Yes  !  to  be  sure !  I  was  not  likely  to  be 
speaking  of  her  mother.  But  I  suppose  she 
will  not  remain  Miss  Bloomfield  long.  A  man 
might  have  good  sport  here  with  harriers,  and 
I'm  told  the  pheasants  breed  better    on   this 
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estate  than  on  any  other  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

"Hem — "  said  the  Major,  more  interested. 
"  Is  Miss  Bloomfield,  then  likely  to  be  married  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no  "  interposed  Miss  Louisa,  "  I 
never  heard  that  anybody  was  in  love  with 
her.  But  it  is  really  too  bad  of  Augustus 
always  to  talk  as  if  she  would  marry  a  fortune- 
hunter.  Well !  Fm  sure  I  am  thankful  1  am 
not  an  heiress." 

The  Major  gave  a  little  forced  laugh. 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Miss  Isabella, 
"  that  you  were  shocked  at  the  very  unchivalrous 
tone  of  my  brother's  remark." 

"  Bravo  !"  laughed  the  brother,  "  how  girls 
do  love  to  hear  themselves  talk.  But  don't  be 
alarmed,  Major,  at  my  want  of  *  chivalry,'  I 
make  you  a  handsom.e  promise,  that  if  you 
intend  to  carry  off  the  heiress,  I  will  leave  the 
field  open  to  you,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

The  Major  appeared  to  receive  this  con- 
descending assurance  with  less  gratitude  than 
might  have  been  expected.  With  tight,  com- 
pressed lips,  and  expressionless,  leaden  eyes,  he 
turned  away  to  join  some  of  his  brother  officers. 
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who  were  passing  the  spot  at  the  time.  And 
a  general  sensation,  and  movement  of  all  the 
scattered  crowds  towards  the  tent,  announced 
that  the  shooting  was  ahout  to  begin. 

A  group  had  already  assembled  on  the 
platform  of  grass  in  front  of  the  marquee ;  and 
the  fair  archers,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in 
number,  presented  a  striking  picture  as  they 
stood,  in  costumes  various  as  the  taste  and 
character  of  the  wearers.  If  Miss  Bloomfield's 
was  the  richest,  certainly  that  of  the  Miss  Butlers 
was  the  most  fantastical,  being  tied,  and  looped, 
and  slashed,  with  green  ribbon,  in  every  way 
in  which  green  ribbon  could  be  applied  to  white 
muslin — surmounted  by  green  scarves  placed 
over  one  shoulder  and  under  the  other  after  the 
fashion  of  the  garter,  and  fastened  by  a  bow 
on  the  left  side.  Lady  Armadale  w^ore  an 
exquisite  light  dress  of  delicate  green,  brocaded 
with  groups  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  with  which 
flower  her  bonnet  w^as  also  trimmed.  She 
looked  beautiful  and  imposing  as  she  moved, 
drawing  after  her  the  soft  folds  of  her  simple 
but  recherchee  robe,  which  lay  at  great  length 
upon  the  ground.     As  for  Helen  and  Blanche, 
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there  was  nothing  in  their  dress  to  attract 
attention  or  particular  remark.  They  wore 
pretty  and  tasteful  light  flowered  muslins,  as 
fresh  as  themselves,  without  any  view  to 
costume. 

It  had  been  fixed  that  Miss  Bloomfield 
herself  should  take  the  lead  in  the  amusement 
of  the  day ;  an  arrangement  which  she  now 
heartily  regretted,  since  it  involved  the  absence 
of  witnesses  before  whom  she  longed  to  display 
her  skill  in  shooting,  on  which  she  prided  herself, 
and  with  some  reason.  But  she  had  consented 
to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  could  not  now 
change  it.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  com- 
pany were  suitably  distributed,  Georgina  stood 
forward. 

Her  first  arrow  entered  the  blue.  The  second 
missed.  Once  and  again  she  hit  the  red, — the 
white  ; — and  towards  the  end,  her  arrow  reached 
the  gold. 

Major  Aubrey  was  enraptured.  He  assured 
her  upon  his  honour,  confidentially,  that  a  Rifle 
Brigade  composed  of  such  marksmen  would  be 
the  salvation  of  the  British  Army. 

Sir  Perceval  blandly  remarked  "  that  formid- 
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able  as  was  her  prowess  with  bow^  and  arrow,  he 
had  observed  that  she  had  more  dangerous 
weapons  in  reserve,  and  w'as  equally  skilful  in 
directing  their  attacks."  And  a  Uttle  byeword 
about  "young  ladies  eyes"  left  her  fully 
informed  as  to  Sir  Perceval's  meaning.  And 
her  uncle  said,  without  any  irony,  "  Well  done  ! 
Georgina  !" 

And,  amidst  these  congratulations,  how  morti- 
fied w^as  the  heiress  to  think  that  her  triumph 
was  wasted,  as  far  as  concerned  its  principal 
object ! — Oh  !  if  Clarence  Egerton  had  but 
admired  her  skill ! 

He  did  admire  it.  He  had  escaped  from 
his  canvass,  leaving  to  Mr.  Vivian  the  task 
of  traversing  Tilverton ;  and,  unseen  by  all, 
in  the  interest  excited  by  the  shooting,  had 
entered  the  grounds,  and  placed  himself  amongst 
a  group  of  gentlemen,  strangers  to  him.  Here 
he  remained  for  some  time,  his  attention  being 
absorbed  by  the  scene  around  and  before  him. 

Blanche  was  to  shoot  next.  She  was  nervous 
and  ill  at  ease ;  for  Lord  St.  Ormonde,  though 
abstaining  from  .the  attentions  which  were  proper 
to  their  mutual  position,  in  his  fear  of  obtruding 
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it  upon  notice,  yet  contrived,  by  a  stolen  sentence 
spoken  under  the  voice,  or  by  an  abrupt  gesture, 
to  keep  her  in  perpetual  apprehension  as  to  what 
he  might  do  next.     He  spoke  in  her  ear  as  she 
advanced  to  take  her  place  for  shooting — insisted 
on  examining  her  bow — looked  angry  that  she 
gave    him    no   rewarding    glance — and   said    a 
bitter  word  as  he  returned  the  bow,  which  he 
repented   the    instant    afterw^ards.      Then    he 
broke  away  from  the  party,  and  leaning  against 
a  barrier,  full  in   sight  of  the  lady  archer,  he 
fixed  his  glass-bright  eyes  upon  her  with  an 
intensity  which  was  not  likely  to  contribute  to 
her  self-possession.     Only  Blanche  understood 
the    look.     Lady    Estcourte,  ignorant  of  what 
had  gone  before,  saw  at  that  time  in  Lord  St. 
Ormonde,  only  an  excitable  and  capricious  boy, 
animated,  undoubtedly,  by  a  certain  admiration 
of  Blanche,  boyish  as  was  his  manner  of  showing 
it.     And  she  was  surprised  to   mark  that  his 
presence    rendered    her    step-daughter    pensive 
and  embarrassed.     Mrs.  Grant  sat  gloomily  bye 
— what  she  observed  none  knew. 

And    Blanche    made    a  few  timid    steps  in 
advance,  and   twanged  her    bow   with    all   the 
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nerve  her  trembling  hands  could  command. 
The  arrow  flew  far  beyond  the  mark.  Another 
and  another  followed.  At  last  an  arrow  entered 
the  blue.  For  the  rest,  they  approached  no 
nearer  than  the  white.  She  smiled  her  quiet, 
sweet,  smile,  and  turned  away  with  downcast 
eyes,  glad  to  escape  from  the  gaze  of  the  wanyj 
and  yet  more,  of  the  one. 

Her  father  relieved  her  of  her  bow,  and 
looked  kindly  on  her  as  he  felt  her  tremulous 
hand.  Lady  Estcourte  drew  her  arm  within 
her  own,  and  led  her  towards  the  marquee. 
Meantime,  Flora  was  informing  every  one 
within  reach  of  her  voice,  that  her  sister  had, 
only  the  day  before,  lodged  all  her  arrows  but 
one  in  the  target ;  and  one  even  in  the  centre  : 
and  that  she  was  sure  Blanche  had  not  done  it 
to-day  because  she  "  wouldn't  try  to  do  better 
than  Georgy.^'  And  Lord  St.  Ormonde  tapped 
Flora  on  the  back  and  exclaimed  :  "  there's 
a  brave  child  1"  And  when  Blanche  reap- 
peared, he  said,  "  may  I  go  to  see  you  shoot 
at  Charnwood  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  replied  Miss 
Estcourte. 
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Again  he  uttered  an  angry  exclamation,  and 
turned  away.  The  resigned,  calm,  passive  tone 
of  Blanche's  acquiescence  in  his  proposal,  which, 
to  others,  seemed  quite  natural,  told  so  much  to 
him.  In  spite  of  the  self-delusion  which  he 
habitually  cherished  as  to  the  state  of  her 
affections,  that  tone  filled  him  with  anguish. 
He  wandered  away,  and  sought  the  shade  of 
a  wood  at  some  distance.  He  seated  himself, 
and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  groaned  in 
the  very  bitterness  of  his  heart.  None  sought 
him, — the  noble,  the  wealthy,  the  powerful  young 
Earl, — for  none  suspected  the  rankling  wound 
which  those  few  simple  words  had  probed. 
Had  they  done  so,  was  there  one  amongst  the 
throng,  to  whom  the  heir  of  the  St.  Ormondes 
could  have  looked  for  sympathy  ?  None. 
Though  loaded  with  honours,  titles,  and  riches, 
though  courted  as  an  alliance,  though  at  that 
instant  wielding  the  force  of  a  tenth  part  of  the 
county,  he  was  emphatically  alone  in  the  world ; 
and  the  one  heart  he  sought  to  bind  to  his  own, 
turned  from  the  proffered  union. 

Long  he  sat  there,  gloomily  occupied  with 
his  own  thoughts.     The   far  off  sounds  of  the 
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distant  fete  struck  at  intervals  upon  his  ear. 
How  such  sounds  sicken  when  the  heart  has 
just  awakened  to  the  conviction  that  it  has 
nothing  to  live  for !  that  the  idol  which  was  its 
whole  world  is  perishing !  Lord  St.  Ormonde's 
natural  sensitiveness  and  excitability  of  tempe- 
rament were  heightened,  as  we  have  said,  by 
disease.  The  echoes  of  pealing  laughter,  the 
shouts  of  mirth  and  merriment,  sank  like 
lead  upon  his  heart;  and  at  that  moment,  a 
fatal  presage  passed  across  it.  He  wrung  his 
hands  in  agony.  He  called  upon  Blanche  to 
save  him  from  the  dark  Vision  of  his  brain. 
None  heard — none  answered.  The  birds  still 
trilled  their  woodnotes.  The  shadows  of  the 
leaves  danced  in  the  stream  of  sunshine  which 
penetrated  aslant  the  trees,  upon  the  grass.  The 
human  heart  alone,  seemed  unconscious  of  the 
gladness  of  God's  presence. 

Once  or  twice  a  generous  emotion  prompted 
him  to  set  Blanche  free,  and  to  bear  his  fate  as 
he  might.  But  the  hope,  "  so  twisted  with  the 
strings  of  life,"  was  not  to  be  thus  parted  from. 
With  that  thought,  his  despair  had  reached  its 
climax,  and  he  was  conscious  of  nothing  more. 
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When  Lord  St.  Ormonde  recovered,  he  found 
himself  on  one  of  the  couches  in  the  morning 
room  at  Marwood.  Kind  faces  were  bending 
over  him — anxious  enquiries  were  passing  about 
him.  The  voices  which  had  hours  before 
grated  harshly  on  his  ear,  were  hushed  in 
tender  consideration  for  him.  The  world, 
which  he  thought  he  hated,  seemed  to  concentre 
its  interest  on  his  recovery.  The  mirth  which 
he  had  felt  to  mock  him,  was  turned  to  real 
sympathy.  Oh !  there  is  always  much  left 
still,  after  passion  and  despair  say  we  have  lost 
all! 

Lord  St.  Ormonde  said  to  his  friends  that 
he  had  walked  a  little  too  far,  had  become 
fatigued,  and  had  fainted.  But  the  presenti- 
ment of  that  dark  hour  never  left  his  memory. 
And  the  world  remarked,  that  it  was  a  pity  the 
young  peer  was  so  fond  of  solitude,  and  seemed 
so  anxious  to  avoid  the  society  of  ladies ! 

To  return  to  the  archery.  The  markers  had 
finished  their  task,  and  now  it  was  Helen's  turn 
to  shoot.  She  took  her  station  with  the  air  of 
unobtrusive  dignity  v/hich  characterized  all  her 
movements.      But  when  she  raised  her  bow. 
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and  assumed  the  necessary  attitude,  there  was 
something  so  striking  in  her  figure,  that  a 
murmur  of  admiration  insensibly  went  round. 
The  repose  of  her  classical  features,  the  exqui- 
site symmetry  of  her  form,  which  gave  the 
appearance  of  perfect  ease,  and  of  the  absence 
of  effort  to  every  action,  the  composure  and 
steadiness  of  her  manner, — all  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  beautiful  creation  of  Phidias. 

Soon  the  spectators  became  aware  of  her 
perfect  mastery  of  the  game.  Arrow  after 
arrow  sped  from  the  firm  twang  of  her  bow. 
The  very  first  reached  the  gold,  others  lodged 
in  the  blue ; — not  one  diverged  further  than  the 
red ; — not  one  missed.  Another  in  the  gold, 
and  Helen  would  be,  in  all  probability,  the 
winner  of  the  prize. 

"  By  Jove  !  but  that's  good  sport !"  said  Mr. 
Augustus  Butler  to  his  friend,  as  they  stood 
amongst  a  group  of  young  men,  watching  the 
success  of  the  fair  archers.  "  Helen  Main- 
waring  seems  to  know  how  to  hit   her  mark." 

"  She's  a  brick,  and  no  mistake  ;"  responded 
his  friend. 

"  Well    put  together  !    certainly  1"    resumed 
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Mr.  Augustus,  complacently ;  "  but  not  my  style." 
Clarence  Egerton  stood  near,  and  a  look  sud- 
denly turned  upon  Mr.  Augustus  Butler,  said 
very  distinctly,  *'  I  should  think  not !"  Nothing 
daunted,  the  other  proceeded.  "  She  is  not  the 
girl  for  me !  she  has  nothing  to  say  for  herself! 
I  like  a  girl  to  have  some  life.  Fancy  her 
turning  away,  when  1  was  going  to  offer  her 
my  arm  this  morning,  to  pick  up  a  daisy,  or 
some  such  rubbish  !  For  my  part,  she  will 
find  I  shall  take  desperately  little  notice  of 
her !" 

"  You're  right,"  returned  his  friend,  "  for  it 
seems  likely  it  would  be  labour  thrown 
away.  For  my  part,  I  own,  one  of  those  grand 
aristocratic  looks  of  hers  would  frighten  me 
miles  away.  As  to  speaking  to  her,  I  should 
never  venture  on  the  experiment." 

"  No  ! — just  so.  But  I  am  more  used  to  the 
thing,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Augustus  Butler. 
"  And,  in  fact,  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  not  much 
reason  to  complain  of  coldness  in  the  ladies  in 
general.  There's  little  Sophy  Osborne  ! — she  is 
a  favourite  of  mine.  And  did  you  notice  my 
flirtation  with  the  Countess   of  Armadale  this 
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morning  ?  Now  don't  mention  it ! — but  I  con- 
fess I  do  admire  her; — in  fact,  I  own  to  a 
little " 

"  There  !"  exclaimed  the  other.  "  Miss 
Mainw^aring's  last  arrow  has  missed  !" 

So  it  was.  With  equal  skill  and  grace, 
Helen  had  performed  her  part.  She  had 
bristled  the  target  with  her  arrows,  almost  as  if 
she  were  playing  with  them.  She  had  drawn 
the  last  from  the  quiver.  She  heard  the  shouts 
of  approbation  on  every  side.  They  did  not 
move  her. 

"  Miss  Mainw^aring  will  take  the  prize,"  said 
a  voice  near  her. 

*'  And  there  is  her  brother  arriving  just  in 
time  to  see  her  wdn  it !"  added  another. 

Helen  lifted  her  eyes  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated. Ernest  Mainwaring  appeared  on  the 
brow  of  an  opposite  hill,  which  sloped  down  into 
the  amphitheatre  appropriated  to  the  fete. 
With  him  stood  a  gentleman,  a  stranger,  as  it 
appeared  to  all  present ;  for  no  one  seemed  to 
recognise  him.  They  began  descending  the  hill. 
A  few  clamorous  spirits  raised  a  little  cheer  for 
the  electioneering  candidate.      It  might  be  that 
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which  shook  Helen's  equanimity.  Certain  it 
was,  that  she  started,  and  hurriedly  placed  her 
remaining  arrow  to  the  string.  She  twanged 
the  bow%  and  it  flew  yards  beyond  the  mark ! 

An  expression  of  surprise  and  disappointment 
followed.  But  Helen  turned  away,  quite  in- 
different. She  threw  her  bow  upon  the  turf, 
and  moved  towards  a  seat  somewhat  in  the 
back  ground,  as  if  to  escape  alike  compliment 
or  comment. 

She  was  not,  however,  so  secluded  from  view, 
but  that  her  brother,  on  reaching  the  ground  with 
his  companion,  immediately  saw  and  joined  her. 

"  Helen  !"  he  said,  ^'  let  me  present  to  you  my 
friend.  Lord  Algernon  Vere !" 

Helen's  eyes  had  been  bent  fixedly  upon  the 
ground,  from  the  moment  she  had  taken  her 
seat.  At  her  brother's  words  she  raised  them, 
and  encountered  those  of  the  young  nobleman 
whom  her  brother  had  introduced  to  her.  She 
was  looking  very  pale  and  statue  like,  but 
eminentlv  beautiful. 

The  stranger  was  evidently  w^aiting  for  her  to 
take  the  initiative.  On  Ernest's  friendly  intro- 
duction, the  fii'st  impulse  had  induced  him  to 
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make  a  slight  movement  towards  holding  out 
his  hand ;  but  the  second  thought  suggested 
the  irregularity  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  in- 
stantaneously it  was  at  his  side  again.  And  he 
coloured,  as  if  sensible  of  an  awkwardness. 
Miss  Mainwaring  appeared  not  to  notice  the 
action. 

She  acknowledged  the  introduction  by  a  bow, 
and  said, 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  any  friend  of  my 
brother's."     And  Helen's  eyes  fell  again. 

"  You  must  give  me  your  assistance,  Helen  !" 
said  Mainwaring,  "  in  persuading  Lord  Algernon 
to  become  our  guest.  My  motive,  I  am  afraid, 
is  a  very  selfish  one,  as  he  has  kindly  consented 
to  second  my  nomination  at  the  hustings,  to- 
morrow. It  was  only  this  morning  after  you 
left,  that  I  received  his  letter,  conveying  the 
good  news  that  he  should  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  an  hour  to-day,  and  would  see  me  on 
the  subject.  And  I  have  contrived,  by  main 
force,  to  detain  him,  and  drag  him  hither.  So 
now,  Miss  Mainwaring,  I  rely  upon  your 
superior  diplomacy  to  induce  him  to  stay  !" 

Ernest  said  this  playfully  ;  but  the  truth  was 
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that  he  was  a  little  annoyed  at  Helen's  want 
of  cordialit}^  towards  Lord  Algernon ;  who, 
— besides  the  many  claims  to  consideration, 
which,  as  w^e  have  said  in  an  early  chapter,  his 
public  career  had  already  gained  for  him, — pos- 
sessed this  one  on  Ernest  especially, — that  he 
had  met  his  proffered  acquaintance  with  an 
eagerness  far  beyond  the  common, — ^had  in- 
terested himself  in  his  election  to  a  degree  which 
caused  Ernest  to  regard  him  as  almost  an 
enthusiast  in  politics, — and  was  now  taking  the 
trouble  to  go  much  out  of  his  way  in  order  to 
support  his  interest.  With  such  antecedents, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  Mainwaring  should 
wish  his  sister  warmly  to  second  his  invitation 
and  welcome.  Thus  called  upon,  Helen  once 
more  raised  her  deep  violet  eyes,  and  said 
in  a  voice  rather  less  firm  than  usual : 

"  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  Lord  Algernon 
Vere  at  Alringham  as  long  as  he  considers 
it — right — to  stay." 

Again  a  blush  passed  accoss  the  young  noble- 
man's countenance,  and  he  replied  in  rather  a 
hurried  manner : 

"  Thank  you  !     You  are  most  kind  !     I  was 
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not   aware — that    is,    I    shall    be    most    happy 
to  become  your  guest  during  the  election."    ' 

At  this  moment,  Clarence  Egerton  joined  the 
party.  He  was  apparently  not  in  his  usual 
spirits,  but  shook  hands  cordially  with  Ernest 
and  Lord  Algernon,  and  deferentially  with 
Helen.  His  countenance  was  perplexed  and 
thoughtful,  and  his  step  less  elastic  than  was  its 
wont. 

*'  Glad  to  see  you,  Lord  Algernon !  But, 
upon  my  life  !  I  am  afraid  it's  no  use.  Main- 
waring  !  By  all  that's  deplorable,  I  believe  I 
shall  win  this  confounded  election !" 

Egerton  said  this  with  such  a  look  and  tone 
of  blank  dismay,  that  it  overcame  the  gravity  of 
his  auditors ;  and  Helen,  her  brother,  and  Lord 
Algernon,  all  burst  into  irrepressible  laughter. 

"  My  dear  fellow  !"  said  Ernest,  *'  what  can  we 
do  for  you  ?" 

*'  Do  be  serious  i  Mainwaring  !  I  hate  trifling 
with  important  subjects.  Lord  Algernon!  I  ask 
you  as  a  man  of  sense,  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"You  can  retire  from  the  contest  if  you 
please,"  suggested  Lord  Algernon,  "  provided 
you  have  some  more  plausible  reason  to  adduce, 
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than  your  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  rival 
candidate." 

"  That  would  be  no  of  use, — Vivian  would 
immediately  put  another  puppet  into  my  place. 
You  must  understand,  the  votes  are  not  pro- 
mised to  me,  Clarence  Egerton,  but  to  Lord 
St.  Ormonde's  chaplain,  the  Reverend  Theobald 
Vivian  1" 

"  A  clerofvman  !  reallv  !  I  thouo^ht  the  clerg-v 
held  ^Ir.  Mainwaring's  opinions." 

"  Opinions  !  let  me  see  !  what  are  Mainwar- 
ing's  opinions '?  Oh,  yes  !  I  recollect.  No  doubt, 
as  you  say,  it  would  be  more  likely  that  a  church 
of  England  clergyman  should  be  on  your  side 
of  the  question.  That  idea  never  occurred  to 
me  before." 

Lord  Algernon  smiled.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"  as  thino-s  stand,  I  believe  we  must  await 
the  result  of  the  contest.  And  you  may 
rely  upon  our  exerting  every  effort  to  effect 
your  wishes." 

"  After  all,  judging  by  contraries,  which  is 
generally  the  safest  way  of  viewing  a  case,  you 
will  probably  be  the  winners : — will  they  not 
Miss  Mainwaring  ?"   said  Egerton,  turning  to 
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Helen.  ''Half  an  hour  ago  I  would  have 
staked  anything  in  the  world,  that  you  were  on 
the  point  of  carrying  off  the  archery  prize. 
Yet  you  chose  to  throw  up  the  game  which 
was  in  your  hands,  and  to  send  your  last  missive 
as  far  from  the  mark,  as  if  it  had  been  shot 
from  a  pistol  on  Kennington  Common." 

Helen  coloured  deeply.  Lord  Algernon's 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her. 

"  I  am  sorry  we  did  not  witness  my  sister's 
success,"  said  Ernest,  "  but  I  think  that  shout 
must  have  startled  her,  for  with  our  appearance 
her  triumph  ended.     Are  you  tired,  Helen  ?" 

Ernest  had  noted  with  anxiety  the  quick 
transitions  in  his  sister's  countenance.  He 
believed  her  fatigued  with  the  exercise.  Egerton 
thought  so  too,  and  with  the  quickness  of 
thought  he  darted  towards  the  tent,  and  was 
back  again  almost  before  his  absence  was  per- 
ceived, bearing  in  his  hands  an  invigorating 
draught.  Helen  tasted  a  little  of  it,  and  thanked 
him  with  her  sweet  sunny  smile ;  and  she  was 
saved  any  more  questions  as  to  her  fatigue 
by  Lady  Armadale,  who  had  been  shooting  in 
her  turn  J    and   who    now    joined    the    group, 
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delighted  at  the  accession  of  Lord  Algernon 
Vere  to  the  party. 

*'  Ah  !  Algey,  I  am  charmed  to  see  you  !  How 
did  you  leave  the  dear  Duke  and  Duchess? 
Are  they  yet  on  their  way  to  Kissingen  ?" 

"  Not  yet.  My  mother  is  in  the  country  ;  but 
the  Duke  is  still  detained  from  joining  her. 
They  propose  waiting  the  election  over  before 
going  to  the  Rhine." 

"  You  find  us  here  ruralising  charmingly ! 
Nothing  in  life  is  so  delightful  as  these  country 
reunions.  I  am  nearly  dead  with  shooting. 
Dear  Mr.  Mainwaring  !  will  you  get  me  an  ice, 
just  to  keep  me  from  perishing; — lemon,  if  you 
please !  And  I  have  a  shawl  somewhere,  Mr. 
Egerton  !  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  sit  out  of 
doors  without  spreading  a  shawl,  first  for  fear 
of  the  reptiles.  Oh  !  you  really  are  too  good  ! 
You  will  find  it  in  the  marquee — or  in  the 
carriage — or  somewhere.  Ah  !  Miss  Mainwaring, 
how  I  envy  your  nerves !  you  look  so  cool  and 
unmoved  amidst  all  this  heat  and  excitement. 
And  that  reminds  me  that  I  left  my  parasol ; 
and  the  sun  is  scorching  me.  I  am  perfectly 
ashamed  of  myself,  Lord  Algernon  1   but  really 
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my  poor  head  will  grow  distracted  in  five 
minutes  more !  I  believe  I  threw  it  on  the 
grass,  and  I  am  quite  surprised,  indeed,  that 
poor  dear  Sir  Perceval  has  not  arrived  with  it 
long  ago  !" 

And  having  dispatched  all  the  three  gentlemen 
on  her  commissions,  Lady  Armadale  engaged 
Sir  Perceval,  who  did  arrive  almost  immediately 
with  the  missing  parasol,  to  move  a  large 
heavy  chair  for  her  from  its  present  situation  to 
another,  in  which  there  might  be  neither  too 
much  sun  nor  too  much  shade. 

"  I  thought  1  saw  Lord  Algernon  Vere  on 
the  ground  a  moment  ago  !"  said  Sir  Perceval. 

"  You  were  right.  He  has  just  appeared  like 
a  meteor  to  my  astonished  eyes,  looking  as  irre- 
sistible as  ever  !" 

"  Irresistible  ?  ha  !  well !  the  ladies  think  him 
handsome,  I  believe.  The  Duke  is  very  proud  of 
him.  He  said  to  me  one  day — '  my  dear  Grant !' 
he  said,  '  that  young  man,  my  second  son — ' " 

"  Ah !"  sympathetically  ejaculated  Lady 
Armadale,  looking  another  way,  and  unconscious 
how  far  the  remark  had  proceeded — "  that  is 
just  what  the  dear  Duchess  said  to  me." 
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Sir  Perceval  was  right  in  remarking  that 
ladies  thought  Lord  Algernon  handsome,  though 
in  examining  his  countenance,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  a  feature  which  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  artists'  model.  But  the  very 
irregularity  was  turned  to  account.  The  play 
of  his  features  was  something  so  eloquent,  that 
no  one  stopped  to  enquire  whether  the  grey 
eyes,  so  fuU  of  animation,  of  fire,  or  of  softness, 
so  riveting  in  their  full  fleet  glance,  might 
not  have  been  handsomer  as  to  colour — whether 
the  hair  which  swept  across  the  towering  fore- 
head was  not  a  shade  too  light  for  manly 
beauty — whether  the  lips,  with  their  ever  varying 
impress  of  the  sentiment  of  the  moment,  their 
legible  page  of  doubt,  of  decision,  of  mirth,  of 
feeling,  might  have  been  moulded  more  accord- 
ing to  the  Grecian  standard  of  perfection.  On 
the  whole  countenance  was  stamped  that  spirituel 
expression  which  penetrates  to  the  female  heart 
beyond  any  charm  of  manly  beauty.  So  that, 
while  men  wondered  at  their  taste,  and  he  him- 
self never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  possible, 
ladies  pronounced  that  Lord  Algernon,  with  his 
noble  simplicity  of  manner,  his  total  oblivion  of 
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self,  his  originality  of  thought  and  expression, 
could  be  when  he  pleased,  as  Lady  Armadale 
said,  irresistible. 

All  this  did  not  immediately  strike  the  heiress 
of  Marwood,  when  Ernest  Mainwaring  presented 
his  friend  to  her ;  and  she  felt  for  a  moment 
surprised  that  this  should  be  the  Lord  Algernon 
Vere  of  whom  she  had  heard  so  much.  Mr. 
Vivian  was  standing  by  her  side :  (he  had  arrived, 
no  one  knew  when,  nor  whence ;  but  there  he 
was,  talking  to  Miss  Bloomfield).  And,  as  the 
introduction  extended  itself  to  him.  Lord  Al- 
gernon cast  one  of  his  lightning  glances  upon 
the  Clergyman ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  other  rested 
calmly  for  a  few  moments  on  the  countenance 
of  Lord  Algernon.  You  might  have  said  they 
measured  each  other. 

After  exchanging  a  few  remarks  with  Miss 
Bloomfield,  the  friends  turned  away. 

"  So  you  have  been  face  to  face  with  the  foe !" 
•said  Ernest,  laughing. 

"  I  should  have  known  it,  w^ithout  the  intro- 
duction," rephed  Lord  Algernon.  "  I  recog- 
nised him  immediately." 

**You  were  previously  acquainted  with 
Vivian?" 
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"Through  Egerton's  remark,  only.  But 
that  face  of  his  looks  down  upon  you  from  the 
walls  of  every  gallery  in  Italy  !     Who  is  he  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  his  family.  He  returned 
with  Lord  St.  Ormonde,  as  his  Chaplain,  from 
Italy,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  does  his 
duty  zealously  and  energetically  in  that  capacity. 
Personally,  I  am  but  little  acquainted  with  him. 
In  fact,  I  suppose  it  is  my  fault,  but  he  and 
I  seem  to  possess  for  each  other  the  attraction 
of  repulsion !  He  never  favours  me  with  a 
sentiment." 

"  Unless  my  instinct  greatly  deceive  me,  you 
will  know  him  yet,"  said  Lord  Algernon, 
abstractedly.  And  Ernest  looked  at  him,  quite 
surprised.  But  the  other  was  lost  in  a  reverie, 
his  deep,  lustrous  eyes,  bent  upon  the  distant 
landscape. 

Meantime,  the  subject  of  all  these  lucubrations 
continued  conversing  with  Georgina  Bloomfield. 
It  was  remarkable  how  changed  Mr.  Vivian's 
manner  had  become  towards  the  heiress.  From 
the  cold,  severe  censor,  he  appeared  to  have 
turned  into  the  tolerant,  indulgent,  friend  and 
adviser;    and  Miss  Bloomfield,  flattered    by   a 
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manner  which  was  so  much  the  more  engaging 
from  the  contrast,  spared  no  pains  to  rivet  the 
chains  which  she  now  began  to  think  she  had 
thrown  around  the  man  of  marble.  She 
consulted  him,  confided  her  plans  to  him,  fol- 
lowed up  his  suggestions  with  an  exaggerated 
energy,  and  appeared  to  hsten  to  his  conversa- 
tion with  an  interest  which  awakened  the  serious 
alarm  of  Major  Aubrey.  His  part  towards  her 
was  like  that  of  an  experienced  rider,  who, 
having  brought  the  steed  into  entire  subjection 
with  a  tight  curb,  now  gives  the  rein  to  his 
natural  paces.  So  urbane  and  concihatory  was 
his  manner,  that  when  Clarence  Egerton 
approached  the  pair,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Miss 
Bloomfield,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  for  a  few 
instants  became  very  thoughtful. 

The  heiress  had  not  forgotten  the  admonitory 
hints  of  her  maid,  relative  to  her  behaviour 
towards  Egerton.  She,  therefore,  assumed  her 
most  stately  air  when  he  approached,  and 
continued,  with  redoubled  animation,  her  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Vivian. 

'*A  beautiful  day  for  your  f^te,  Miss 
Bloomfield  !"  and  Esrerton  held  out  his  hand. 
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"  Oh  !  CaptaiQ  Egerton  !  is  it  ?"  and 
Georgina  turned  with  aflfected  surprise,  and 
presented  two  of  her  fingers ;  "  I  concluded  it 
was  not  your  intention  to  honour  us  with  your 
company  to-day."  In  spite  of  herself,  Georgina 
coloured:  and  Clarence  thought  her  indignation 
was  rather  becoming  than  otherwise. 

"You  have  had  some  very  fair  shooting  !" 
said  he, 

"  Did  you  see  Miss  Mainwaring's  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  had  that  pleasure." 

GeoroTna  lono^ed  to  ask,  "  did  vou  see  mine  ?" 
but  her  pride  restrained  her.  And,  after  waiting 
a  few  moments,  in  the  hope  that  Egerton  might 
himself  solve  the  doubt,  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
pique, 

"  I  am  perfectly  sick  of  this  election  !  It 
comes  across  every  thing,  and  makes  every  body 
so  disagreeable  !" 

"  So  am  I.  But,  I  really  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  it  has  affected  the  Archers  I" 

"  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  Archers,  of 
course." 

"  Oh  !  vou  meant  the  candidates  ?" 
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Georgina  suppressed  a  smile ;  which  would, 
however,  just  dimple  her  blooming  chetks  in 
spite  of  her.  But,  maintaining  her  dignity,  she 
resumed, 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  /  have  great 
responsibility  about  this  odious  election  !" 

"  As  how  ?"  said  Egerton,  with  provoking 
stupidity. 

"  I  should  have  thought  one  of  the  candidates 
— and  you  especially.  Captain  Egerton — might 
have  remembered  that  I  have  the  command  of  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  votes  !  I  have  some 
influence,  at  least,  in  the  contest !"  And  Miss 
Bloomfield,  as  she  spoke,  cast  her  eyes  around 
and  afar,  not  without  exultation,  on  the  broad 
lands  that  were  her  own. 

Clarence  Egerton 's  followed  the  same  direc- 
tion. He  surveyed  park,  and  mansion,  and 
woods,  and  distant  uplands  and  nearer  glades,  as 
he  stood  face  to  face  with  their  possessor.  What 
were  his  thoughts  at  that  moment  ?  We  can 
only  give  his  words. 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Bloomfield  !  I  never  forget 
for  an  instant  that  you  are  the  heiress  of  all  this 
beautiful  and  fair  domain,  and  that  1  am,  as  you 
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say,  a  candidate,  over  whose  return  your 
command  of  votes  gives  you  some  influence : — I 
will  also  add,  to  heighten  the  contrast,  an  officer 
in  her  Alajesty's  service  so  poor,  that  the  wages 
of  your  steward  would  be  quite  an  income  to 
me  !" 

Georgina  was  shocked  at  the  effect  of  her 
childish,  foolish,  taunt.  She  had  never  heard 
Egerton  speak  so  gravely  before.  Piqued  that 
he  had  not  personally  solicited  her  to  give  him 
her  interest  in  the  contest,  she  had  suffered 
herself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  silly  boast  of  power, 
which  had  produced  exactly  the  opposite  effect 
to  what  she  intended.  The  cold,  cutting  speech 
she  had  just  received,  convinced  her  that  she 
had  raised  her  inheritance  into  an  everlasting 
barrier  between  herself  and  the  man  of  her 
choice. 

Left  to  her  own  impulse,  Georgina  could  not 
have  dissimulated ;  and  in  another  moment, 
she  would  have  poured  out  the  tearful  apologies 
which  her  heart  told  her  were  due  to  Clarence 
Egerton.  But  Mr.  Vivian  very  kindly  inter- 
posed. 

"  I  am  sure  Captain  Egerton  will  agree  with 
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me,  that  if  the  favour  has  been  unsolicitecl,  we 
have  the  more  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Miss 
Bloomfield  for  her  kindness  in  having  already 
directed  all  her  energies  to  the  furtherance 
of  our  cause.  We  were  conversing  on  the 
subject  when  you  joined  us,  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  informing  you  that  Marwood  adds — 
votes  to  our  anticipated  majority." 

This  was  uttered  so  blandly,  in  Mr.  Vivian's 
usual  style  of  settling  the  question,  that  Clarence 
merely  bowed  in  acknowledgment,  and  said  to 
himself  as  he  turned  away, 

"  That  fellow  has  found  out  somehow  that  I 
execrate  the  whole  thing  1" 

And  Georgina  remained  standing — no  longer 
interested  in  Mr.  Vivian's  winning  conversation— 
a  beggar  at  heart,  amidst  her  bright  possessions, 
for  they  could  not  bring  the  only  thing  she 
coveted.  Egerton  had  gone  away  offended.  And 
immediately  afterwards,  the  markers  announced 
that  Miss  Bloomfield  had  won  the  first  Archery 
Prize ! 

Helen  took  the  next,  and  Miss  Louisa  Butler 
and  Lady  Armadale  also  gained  prizes.  And 
then   there    was  some    talk    of  the    dejeuner, 
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which  was  awaiting  the  company  in  the  tent. 
Lady  Bouverie,  who,  in  spite  of  her  disclaimer, 
had  recently  appeared  upon  the  ground,  was 
heard  to  express  a  hope  that  they  were  going  to 
have  some  dinner. 

"How  vulgar!"  exclaimed  both  the  Miss.-: 
Butler^  in  a  breath,  addressing  Lady  Armadale, 
with  whom  they  had  contrived,  with  some 
difficulty,  to  establish  a  slight  acquaintance. 
"  How  vulgar  to  be  talking  of  dinner  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  day  1" 

"  Perfectly  horrifying !"  said  Miss  Louisa. 

"  So  plebeian  !"  said  Miss  Isabella. 

Lady  Armadale  stared  at  them.  The  real 
woman  of  fashion,  who  had  never  in  her  life 
heard  that  one  hour  in  the  day  was  more 
"vulgar"  than  another,  either  for  dining  or 
anything  else,  and  who  was  intuitively  conscious 
that,  if  she  herself  chose  to  dine  at  noon,  she 
should  still  be  "  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the 
rose  of  form,"  could  not  comprehend  the 
idea ! 

"  Vulgar  !"  she  said,  as  an  Esquimaux  might 
say  "  Hot !" 

"  Not  the    charming  dejeHner"  said    Miss 
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Louisa,  thinking  she  must  have  made  a  mistake, 
or  that  the  Countess  did  not  understand  her; 
"  I  only  mean  the  talk  of  dinner  so  atrociously 
early." 

Lady  Armadale  stared  again.  With  all  her 
refinement,  Lady  Armadale  could  sometimes  do 
a  rude  thing.  And  so  can  everyone  whose 
school  of  manners  has  not  been  an  honest  and 
true  heart,  but  a  smooth,  false  world.  The 
Countess  turned  to  Major  Aubrey,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  at  a  Httle  distance,  and 
said,  in  her  languid,  drawling  tone  : 

"These  young  ladies,  the  Miss  Bentleys," 
(Lady  Armadale  had  a  short  memory,  occasion- 
ally, for  names),  "  seem  so  horrified  at  the  idea 
of  our  having  anything  to  eat.  For  my  part,  I 
am  absolutely  starving." 

The  Major  laughed  at  her  speech  as  a  very 
good  joke,  and  the  Miss  Butlers  looked 
thoroughly  disconcerted.  Lady  Estcourte  had 
witnessed  the  little  scene,  and  with  her  cha- 
racteristic tact,  she  came  to  their  relief.  It  was 
not  in  her  nature  to  put  any  one  out  of  coun- 
tenance by  discourtesy. 

**  Let  us  walk  towards  the  targets  !"  she  said 
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to  the  two  young  ladies.  "  I  see  the  shooting 
has  heen  resumed." 

Relieved,  and  grateful  for  the  diversion,  the 
Miss  Butlers  gladly  acceded  to  Lady  Estcourte's 
proposal,  though  they  observed  that,  since  the 
prizes  were  distributed,  the  continuance  of  the 
shooting  was  without  interest. 

But,  if  unimportant  to  them,  it  was  not  so  to 
Edith  ;  for  she  saw  that  Blanche  was  the  centre 
of  the  group  who  were  resuming  the  exercise, 
and  around  her  stood  Helen  Mainwaring, — at 
whose  side  was  Clarence  Egerton, — and  Lord 
Algernon  Vere,  and  her  little  sister  Flora,  with 
Mademoiselle  and  Mrs.  Grant ;  and  Ernest  was 
handing  her  the  arrows,  which  Blanche,  with  a 
nerved  hand  and  a  sparkling  eye,  was  lodging 
with  great  precision  in  the  target. 

**  Miss  Estcourte  1"  said  Helen,  '*  I  yield  my 
prize  to  you.  It  is  evident  you  could  have 
gained  the  first  if  you  had  tried." 

"  I  said  so !"  exclaimed  Flora,  triumphantly. 
"  I  told  you  my  sister  could  shoot  better  than 
anybody.  Shall  I  go  and  tell  Georgy  she  must 
give  up  the  first  prize  to  Blanche  ?" 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  said  Blanche.  "  That  is  all 
settled  long  ago." 
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The  child  still  looked  puzzled.  "I  cannot 
think,  Blanche,  why  you  missed  every  time  theUj 
and  why  you  can  hit  every  time  now  !  Did 
Lord  St.  Ormonde  spoil  your  bow  ?" 

Blanche  coloured  deeply.  Perhaps  the  won- 
der had  struck  others  also,  who  did  not,  like  the 
child,  express  it.  She  almost  regretted  she  had 
been  persuaded  by  Ernest  Mainwaring  to  try 
again,  on  the  plea  of  his  previous  absence.  Her 
eyes  were  raised  for  an  instant — they  met  his — 
and  immediately  they  fell  again.  Both  were 
silent  for  some  minutes. 

"  St.  Ormonde  !"  exclaimed  Clarence  Egerton, 
"  has  he  been  here  this  morning  ?" 

Flora  satisfied  the  querist;  and  then  some 
wonder  was  expressed  as  to  Lord  St.  Ormonde's 
disappearance.  But  soon  all  parties  agreed, 
that  he  had  probably  felt  fatigued,  and  had 
returned  home.  Blanche  maintained  silence ; 
and  Sir  Reginald  and  Lady  Estcourte  sum- 
moned the  party  to  the  marquee. 

At  that  moment,  Lord  St.  Ormonde  was 
lying  senseless  in  the  neighbouring  wood ;  and 
it  was  not  until  an  hour  or  two  later,  that  some 
labourers,  on  returning  from  their  work,  dis- 
covered, and  carried  him  to  the  mansion. 
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The  evening  passed  gaily  in  dancing.  The 
gardens  were  brilliantly  lighted,  and  the  con- 
servatory was  one  blaze  of  dazzling  flame.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  dances,  the  company 
dispersed  amidst  the  walks  and  avenues,  mys- 
terious in  their  dim  perspective,  over  which  a 
bright  light  flashed  here  and  there,  giving  an 
ominous  air  to  the  shadows  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
which,  a  few  hours  before,  had  reflected  back 
their  bright  green  to  the  glowing  sunlight.  Of 
all  unnaturally  produced  effects,  perhaps  none 
strikes  upon  the  imagination  more  strangely 
and  forcibly  than  an  artificially  lighted  garden  ! 

"  How  you  start  1"  said  the  fair  giver  of  the 
fete  to  her  partner,  as  he  led  her  to  a  seat  at 
the  termination  of  one  of  the  promenades ; 
"  did  you  see  anything  alarming  ?" 

"  I  ?  oh  dear !  no  1"  replied  Major  Aubrey. 
'*  I — in  fact,  I  never  enjoyed  anything  so 
much  in  life  as  this  evening  1"  and  he  tried 
to  be  jocund ;  but  still  the  thought  would  recur, 
that  amongst  the  trees,  watching  him,  he  had 
seen  those  sloe-black  eyes  which  had  visited 
him  at  the  barracks  at  Tilverton.  And  presently 
he  marked  a  dark,  shadowy  figure,  gliding  along 
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a  narrow  bye-path,  take  its  position  in  the  rear  of 
a  massive  laurel  which  stood  beside  the  hermi- 
tage. This  retreat  was  shaded  from  the  bright 
glow  of  the  coloured  lamps,  which  illumined  the 
rest  of  the  garden,  by  the  graceful  foliage 
of  an  acacia,  whose  blossoms  were  loading  the 
air  with  perfume;  and  into  its  recesses  two 
persons,  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  had  just 
entered.  If  they  sought  privacy,  better  had 
they  found  it  in  the  crowded  conservatory. 

"  Not  one  word  for  me,  Helen  !  oh  !  not  one  ! 
after  our  long  separation — our  weary  absence  !" 
said  a  voice  of  passionate  entreaty. 

"  You  have  broken  your  word  to  me.  Lord 
Algernon." 

"  Never !  Helen  !  never  !  After  Heaven  you 
hold  my  brightest  faith,  my  dearest  hopes — my 
all — my  future  !  Could  my  heart  be  laid  bare 
before  your  eyes,  you  would  see  in  it  how 
impossible  it  were  for  me  to  deceive  you ! 
Would  that  you  could  read  all  that  is  written 
there  !" 

"  You  mistake  me.  Lord  Algernon !"  and 
the  voice  faltered  a  very  little.  "I  do  not 
doubt  your  faith,  but — but  you  know  there  was 
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a  promise — you  pledged  yourself  never  to  seek 
me  again  unless  with  the  full  sanction  and 
approbation  of  your  parents.  Lord  Algernon  ! 
— do  you  come  with  that  sanction  now  ?" 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Then  the  young 
man's  voice  spoke  in  a  lower,  sadder  tone. 

"  No,  Helen !  I  do  not.  Cruel  as  the 
sentence  is  to  myself,  unjust  to  you,  I  am 
compelled  to  confess  the  bitter  truth,  that 
nothing  but  an  acquaintance  w^ith  yourself  could 
counteract  the  false  impressions  they  have 
received  of  you." 

"  And  such  an  acquaintance  is  impossible  !" 
replied  Helen. 

"  Impossible  !  Helen." 

"  Yes  !  How  should  they — entertaining  such 
sentiments — how  should  I,  against  whom  such 
unjust  impressions  have  been  adopted — consent 
to  meet  ?"  Helen  spoke  proudly. 

"  It  is  hopeless  then  !  Yet  it  cannot — shall 
not  be  !  The  great  Creator  of  the  universe  would 
never  have  brought  us  two  together,  to  separate 
us  thus  !  and  all  for  a  vile,  base,  falsehood  !" 

The  answer  was  in  a  lower  tone,  and  the 
conversation  for  a  time  was  inaudible   to  the 
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listener.  But  at  length  the  clear  voice  of  Helen, 
sorrowful  but  firna,  was  heard. 

"  It  matters  not,  Lord  Algernon  !  However, 
they  originated,  these  slanders  are  believed  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Melrose.  Under  these 
circumstances  all  is  at  an  end  between  us.  I 
said  so  when  we  parted.  Oh  !  why  did  you 
force  upon  me  the  pain  of  repeating  it  ?"  She 
was  evidently  rising  to  leave  the  Hermitage,  but 
the  young  nobleman  interposed. 

"  Helen  !  beloved  ! — dearest !  not  at  an  end  ! 
T  could  not  live  without  you,  Helen !  this  is  but 
our  trial,  and  for  Heaven^s  sake,  hear  me  !  I 
did  not  willingly  force  this  interview  upon  you — 
I  did  not  know  that  you  were  at  AJringham. 
Mr.  Main  waring  asked  my  assistance  on  his 
nomination — could  I  refuse  it  to  Helen's  bro- 
ther ? — then  I  learned  you  were  here  on  my 
arrival  Oh  !  Helen  ! — Helen  !  ask  your  own 
heart  if  I  could  have  turned  away  from  this 
meeting  ?" 

"  Farewell !  Lord  Algernon  1  we  must,  while 
under  the  same  roof,  meet  as  strangers.  Would 
that  you  had  never  come  !"  There  was  a  tone  of 
anguish  in  the  voice  which  uttered  this. 
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"  Yet  say  one  word,  Helen  !  Say  you  still 
love  me !  Say  that  you  will  wait,  and  hope, 
and  trust,  as  I  do  !  Say,  oh  say  !  that  the  deep 
love,  the  fidelity,  the  devotion  of  my  heart,  finds 
some  response  in  yours  !" 

"  Algernon  !" 

"  Helen  !  promise  that  you  will  be  mine  !" 

'*  Against  my  duty,  my  integrity,  never  !" 

"  Yet  one  thing — do  not  leave  me,  Helen ! 
till  you  have  said  it.  Others  admire  you — 
others  love  you — I  see  it — I  feel  it !  Give  me, 
at  least,  the  pledge  that  you  will  never  be 
another's  !" 

"  Lord  Algernon !  we  will  both  be  free ! 
Helen  Mainwaring  will  bind  herself  by  no 
pledge  to  one  who  cannot  openly,  manfully, 
conscientiously,  claim  her  hand.  Neither  must 
Lord  Algernon  Vere  waste  his  noble  heart  and 
lofty  genius  upon  dreams  of  a  bride  whom  his 
parents  reject  as  unworthy  of  him.  Farewell  !" 
And  Helen's  tall  and  graceful  figure  swept 
across  the  lighted  path,  and  was  lost  amongst 
the  groups  in  the  conservatory. 

Soon  the  general  interest  was  concentrated 
on  the  recovery  of  Lord  St.  Ormonde. 

VOL.    IT.  H 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Trifling  as,  to  a  superficial  thinker,  were 
the  differences  of  opinion  which  had  divided  the 
conservative  party  of shire,  it  was  astonish- 
ing how  much  bitterer  was  the  hostility  between 
these  two  opposing  sections  of  one  party,  than 
between  either  of  them  and  the  large  minority 
which  had,  for  many  Sessions,  returned  its  own 
representative  unopposed.  Experience  and  ob- 
servation shew  us  every  day,  that  it  is  easier  to 
forgive  and  to  co-operate  with  the  enemies, 
public  or  private,  of  a  life  time,  than  the  friends 
who  separated  from  us  but  yesterday,  upon  a 
point  which  our  wounded  pride  or  feeling  im- 
mediately exaggerates  as  paramount  in  impor- 
tance.   The  principles,  the  alliances,  the  famihar 
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friendships  of  years  are  obliterated  before  a  preju- 
dice, or  may  be,  a  conviction,  which  is  shared 
but  by  those  whose  judgment  we  have  habitually 
repudiated,  from  whose  point  of  view  we  have 
never  deigned  to  look — and  who,  even  w^hen 
uniting  wdth  us  for  the  attainment  of  the  object 
in  question,  view  it  through  such  a  different 
medium  of  motives  and  results,  that  could  we 
look  through  their  eyes,  we  should  see  how  far 
still  W'as  their  object  from  our  object. 

Circumstances  and  self-interest  may  modify 
individual  opinions,  but  the  broad  differences  of 
human  society  are  integral  parts  of  its  very 
existence.  If  apparently  extinguished  for  a 
time,  they  but  vanish  to  appear  under  another 
form. 

Some  such  chimerical  alliances,  and  unnatural 
hostilities   gave  a  character   to  the  contest   in 

South shire.    At  the  period  of  the  election, 

great  excitement  existed  on  subjects  of  an  eccle- 
siastical nature,  and  the  "  No  Popery"  cry  was 
strong.  The  course  of  policy  advocated  by  the 
St.  Ormonde  party  on  this  subject,  was  one 
which  not  only  alienated  the  moiety  of  their 
former  friends,  but  which  found  a  deep,  uncom- 

H  2 
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promising,  and  old  established  animosity  in  the 
hearts  of  their  ancient  opponents.  An  alliance 
with  the  popular  party  seemed,  for  the  Egertons, 
a  contradiction  in  the  nature  of  things.  Yet, 
to  therrij  a  compromise  with  their  ancient  asso- 
ciates, witli  men  J  whose  life-long  habits,  feelings, 
and  principles,  were  their  own,  who  were  sepa- 
rated from  them  but  by  the  narrow  stream  of 
a  single  measure — seemed  more  impossible. 
And  so  they  threw  out  a  popular  bait,  and 
identified  themselves  in  an  instant  with  the 
views  and  interests  of  men,  whose  ultimate 
object  bore  about  the  same  affinity  to  their  own 
as  the  axe  to  the  old  oak  tree. 

The  popular  party  were  not  unanimous. 
Secure  of  returning  their  own  representative, 
who  had  retained  undisputed  possession  of 
his  seat  for  many  Sessions,  the  more  moderate 
of  the  party  felt,  that,  in  giving  their  second 
votes  to  Egerton,  they  should,  in  effect,  neu- 
tralize their  first.  With  many,  however,  the 
popular  cry  carried  the  day.  And  parties  were 
so  nearly  balanced,  that  it  appeared  as  if  personal 
considerations  might  incline  the  scale  in  a 
manner  impossible  to  anticipate  beforehand. 
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Nor  were  these  without  their  influence. 
Ernest  Mainw^aring,  who  had  lived  amongst  the 
people,  their  friend  and  benefactor,  respected  for 
his  talents,  and  loved  for  his  universal  benevo- 
lence, possessed  here  an  advantage  which  Eger- 
ton  lacked.  Many,  who  differed  from  him  in 
sentiment,  were  under  personal  obligation  to  him, 
and  felt  that  in  Mainwaring  they  should  at  least 
confide  their  interests  to  one  whom  they  termed 
an  "  honest"  man.  It  was  true  that  Lord  St. 
Ormonde's  power  was  more  extensive;  but  he 
himself  was  as  yet  little  known ;  and  his  cousin 
had  appeared,  a  total  stranger,  with  no  other 
recommendation  than  his  name,  and  a  strange, 
indifferent  manner  which  appeared  to  the  good 

people  of  South  shire,  the  very  reverse  of 

that  which  befitted  an  humble  suppliant  for 
their  vote  and  interest.  The  doubtful,  there- 
fore, found  no  personal  motives  to  attract  them 
towards  Clarence  or  his  noble  cousin.  The 
strength  of  the  Egerton  party  lay  beyond  the 
common  ken. 

But  the  more  uncertain  the  game,  the  keener 
the  zest  with  which  we  play  it.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nomination,  all  was  eagerness  and 
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animation  at  Tilverton.  The  broad  hustings  in 
the  market-place  displayed  the  fascinating  plat- 
form where  so  much  was  to  be  enacted  for  the 
amusement  of  the  multitude;  and  the  yellow 
blinds  were  drawn  up  at  the  banker's  house,  in 
order  that  the  ladies,  the  banker^s  friends, 
might  see  the  performance.  And  the  mercer's 
window  was  profusely  hung  with  orange-coloured 
ribbons  ; — and  the  grocer  urged  forwards  all  his 
green  cannisters  ; — and  a  modest  little  widow,  in 
a  retired  corner  of  the  market-place,  ventured 
to  tie  up  her  ginger-bread  in  blue  paper ; — and 
flags  of  the  three  colours  streamed  in  all  direc- 
tions, bearing  mottoes  which  the  occupants  of 
the  windows  above  the  shops  read  over  and  over 
again  as  something  quite  new  and  original ; — 
and  little  men  in  seedy  coats,  with  rolls  of  paper 
in  their  hands,  rushed  to  and  from  the  hustings, 
looking  very  official ; — and  soldiers  in  military 
undress  lounged  about  here  and  there,  gra- 
ciously receiving  the  remarks  of  the  Tilver- 
tonian  damsels  on  things  in  general ; — and  car- 
riages drove  furiously  in  with  panting  horses  and 
gasping  drivers — and  begrimed  groups  attested 
their  approbation,  or  the  contrary,  of  the  occu- 
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pants  of  the  said  carriages  by  unmistakeable 
demonstrations.  And  stout  yeomen,  mounted 
on  heavy  steeds,  went  trotting  ponderously 
through  the  streets  in  the  direction  of  the  Fox 
and  Duck.  And  large  sheets  of  printed  paper, 
universally  headed  "  Worthy  and  independent, 
&c."  attracted  more  readers  than  ever  were 
to  be  found  on  any  other  occasion  in  Tilverton. 
And,  in  short — Expectation  was  on  its  tiptoe ! 

Presently,  a  little  stir  w^as  observable  on  the 
platform.  It  was  evident  that  the  magnates 
were  about  to  appear.  And  the  editor  of  the 
unstamped  weekly  paper  did  appear,  to  the 
delight  of  the  admiring  multitude,  who  were 
sure,  from  his  gestures,  that  he  was  modestly 
evading  the  charge  of  being  the  author  of  that 
startling  address  which  they  had  just  been 
reading ;  he  bowed  and  smiled  so  much  in  the 
effort  to  look  unconscious  of  his  great  renown. 
In  conversation  with  him  was  the  "  head  man" 
at  the  mercer's,  wearing  a  brilliant  orange 
cravat. 

But  the  far-off  band  of  the  green  party  began 
to  play,  "  Charhe  is  my  darling,"  and  presently 
other  green  flags   were  observed   "  looming  in 
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the  distance,"  and  the  forces  joined.  And,  thus 
accompanied,  Clarence  Egerton  mounted  the 
hustings. 

Of  course  he  bowed,  and  of  course  he  was 
cheered.  And  in  the  very  careless  ease  of  his 
manner,  there  w^as  something  which,  for  the 
moment,  took  with  the  populace.  His  party  of 
friends  was  a  large  one,  including  Sir  Perceval 
Grant,  Mr.  Vivian,  Major  Aubrey,  and  the 
gentleman  purposely  selected  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  county,  who  was  to  second  his 
nomination.  There  were  some  cries  of  "  No 
Pope  1"  "  No  Cardinals  !"  But  Clarence  looked 
on  and  listened  with  such  smiling  indifference, 
that  to  endeavour  to  molest  him  seemed  a 
gratuitous  exertion. 

Scarcely  had  he  shaken  hands  with  the 
Tilverton  "gentlemen,"  and  regarded  with 
dismay,  his  be-Tilvertoned  primroses,  (Clarence 
could  not  endure  dirty  gloves),  when  the  Blue 
party  took  their  places  on  the  hustings. 

Their  advent  excited  interest  and  curiosity. 
For  the  name  of  Lord  Algernon  Vere,  whether 
as  friend  or  opponent,  had  already  found  its 
way  to  Tilverton,    as    one    of  no    small  fame. 
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And  the  editor  of  the  unstamped  periodical 
evidently  considered  him  as  a  lawful  literary 
prey,  from  the  analysis  of  which  he  might 
extract  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  future  edifi- 
fication  of  the  enlightened  electors  of  Tilverton. 

The  people  were  much  astounded,  and 
rather  annoyed,  at  beholding  the  frank,  friendly 
way  in  which  Mainwaring  and  Egerton  shook 
hands.  They  began  to  think  that  the 
"  London  gentleman,"  (meaning  Sir  Perceval), 
who  bowed  obsequiously  around,  according  to 
the  most  approved  electioneering  fashion,  was 
after  all,  the  only  true  man  of  the  party.  They 
were  ignorant  that  he  was  a  guest  at  Charnwood 
Priory. 

The  peculiar  charm  of  Mainwaring's  manner 
never  was  more  obvious  than  on  this  occasion, 
a  crisis  in  which  most  men  "  assume  the  virtue 
if  they  have  it  not."  With  him,  so  habitual 
was  cordiality  towards  his  friends,  affability  and 
respect  towards  his  inferiors,  and  concihatory 
demeanour  towards  his  opponents,  that  even  a 
contested  election  did  not  drive  him  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  acting  a  part.  He  appeared,  as  usual, 
his  own  true,  manly  self;  and  a  hearty  cheer 
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greeted  him,  in  which,  from  personal  admira- 
tion some  joined,  who  were  ready,  a  few  days 
hence,  to  give  their  votes  to  his  opponents. 

All  were  w^aiting  now  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Liberal  candidate,  who  resided  at  some  distance, 
and  consequently  had  to  accomplish  a  journey 
to  reach  Tilverton.  Impatience  began  to  be 
felt  amongst  the  crowd — impatience  which 
would  have  been  more  strongly  manifested  if 
the  majority  of  the  turbulent  spirits  of  Til- 
verton had  not  been  enlisted  under  the  orange 
banners.  At  last,  the  chariot  came  clattering 
through  the  streets  at  four  horse  speed,  not  a 
dry  hair  on  any  of  the  four.  And  the  opera- 
tives shouted  until  even  the  clatter  of  the 
carriage  was  drowned — and  the  Orange  band 
played  the  Marseillaise ; — and,  in  due  time,  the 
candidate  emerged  with  his  friends,  and  joined 
his  uproarious  party. 

He  was  a  burly,  strong  built  man,  past  the 
middle  age,  with  features  a  little  inclined  to 
coarseness,  and  grizzled  hair  and  w^hiskers — 
the  former,  apparently  matted  from  heat,  stray- 
ing in  wiry  locks  upon  his  forehead.  His 
mouth  was  remarkably  wide,  and  his  teeth,  from 
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their  size  and  projecting  form,  contributed 
more  to  the  expression  of  the  countenance  than 
teeth  usually  do.  When  he  spoke  or  laughed, 
it  was  quite  wonderful  what  masses  of  ivory 
exhibited  themselves ;  and  this  he  often  did,  for 
he  was  vain  of  his  teeth.  There  was  an  expres- 
sion of  power  in  his  face,  too  ;  not  the  power  of 
thought,  but  of  action ;  a  bustling,  business-like 
energy.  He  seemed  the  very  man  for  the 
scene  on  which  he  had  entered  with  so  much 
applause. 

Then  the  business  of  the  day  commenced. 

As  the  senior,  the  liberal  candidate  took  the 
precedence.  He  was  nominated  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  just  arrived  in  his  company 
— a  heavy  and  somewhat  elderly  looking  man, 
who  had  grown  into  opulence  through  the 
success  of  a  new  invention.  Confessedly  a  man 
of  the  people,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  remind 
them  of  the  fact,  and  thus  to  bespeak  a  respect- 
ful attention  for  the  few  words  he  uttered. 
Their  purport  was  confined  to  a  recommenda- 
tion of  his  patron  as  one  who  had  long  served 
their  best  interests,  and  to  whom  industry  was 
deeply  indebted  for  encouragement  and  support. 
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The  worthy  man  evidently  believed  what  he  said ; 
and  so,  although  plain  and  unpretending,  his  few 
words  told.  But  all  deficiences  of  oratorical 
flourish  were  supplied  by  his  successor,  the 
seconder  of  the  motion.  That  individual,  a 
literary  aspirant  of  some  notoriety,  with  a  spare 
and  bony  figure,  pale  face,  inclining  to  sallow, 
and  large  grey  eyes,  appeared  on  this  occasion 
habited  a  la  jeune  France,  (which,  however, 
now  means  ancienne  France),  even  to  the  turn 
of  the  hair.  He  had  caught,  too,  enough  ^of 
French  gesticulation  to  look  like  a  bad  copy  to 
those  who  had  seen  the  original,  and  a  bad 
original  to  those  who  had  not.  His  harangue 
was  somewhat  discursive,  and  during  its  delivery, 
his  arms  verily  seemed  like  things  distracted. 
Now  both  were  flung  forwards — then  upwards 
— anon,  one  was  clasped  upon  his  brow — again, 
another  was  strained  to  his  heart.  His  exaggerated 
appeals,  which  told  only  upon  the  worst  passions 
of  the  weakest  men,  were  such  as  almost  drew 
a  smile  from  his  principal  himself, — but  they 
rendered  him  for  the  moment  the  most  popular 
man  in  Tilverton. 

Next  stood  up  Sir  Reginald  Estcourte.     A 
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savage  shout  met  him,  for  the  excitement  of 
the  previons  speech  had  yet  to  expend  itself. 
"  No  tyrants  !"  "  No  lords  of  the  soil !"  echoed, 
in  the  words  suggested  by  the  last  speaker, 
through  the  Market  Place.  And  the  uproar 
gathered  strength  with  every  fresh  epithet. 

There  stood  Sir  Reginald,  waiting  till  he 
could  be  heard,  with  countenance  as  calm,  as 
unmoved  as  though  he  had  been  stationed  on 
his  own  hearth-rug  at  Charnwood  !  He  crossed 
his  arms,  and  quietly  looked  on,  as  if,  to  a 
philosopher,  the  ebulhtions  of  popular  feeling 
must  be  rather  a  curious  and  interesting  study 
than  otherwise. 

Presently  there  came  a  counter-cry.  "  Silence 
for  Sir  Reginald  !"  "  Hear  him  1"  "  Who  gave 
us  bread  in  the  winter  ?"  "  Who  spared  us  in 
the  strike?"  "Hear  him!"  And  the  cheer 
rang  through  the  air.  The  majority  of  the 
people  knew  full  well  how  true  were  these  latter 
words  ;  and  some  who  had  joined  in  the  first 
uproar  in  mere  wantonness,  for  very  com- 
punction took  part  in  the  second. 

When  the  "  many-headed  monster  thing" 
had  thus  expended   its  superfluous  energy,  the 
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Baronet  proceeded  to  address  it.  Sir  Reginald 
considered  himself  no  orator,  yet  when  his  clear 
voice  and  fine  articulation  once  reached  the  ear 
of  the  multitude,  attention  was  so  rivetted,  that 
you  might  have  heard  the  scratching  of  the 
reporters'  pens.  Perfectly  at  his  ease,  and 
divested  of  that  reserve  which  characterized  him 
in  conversation,  he  never  seemed  more  at  home 
than  when  before  the  pubhc.  And  in  his 
language,  his  accent,  his  manner,  the  pre-eminent 
feature  was  still  that  air  of  the  gentleman,  w^hich 
ever  characterized  Sir  Reginald  Estcourte.  His 
eloquence  was  of  that  description  which  conveys 
the  most  comprehensive  ideas  in  the  fewest 
W'Ords  ;  and  his  mode  of  expression,  curt  and 
simple,  produced  the  impression  that  he  was 
merely  stating,  in  the  most  natural  w^ay  imagin- 
able, the  abiding  convictions  of  his  own  mind. 
He  explained  the  difference  which  had  divided 
the  party — put  the  case  to  the  conscience  and 
intelligence  of  his  hearers — stated  the  claims  of 
Ernest  Mainwaring  to  the  confidence  of  the 
county — and  proposed  him  as  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  represent  the  southern  division  of 
South  — shire  in  Parliament. 
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And  Lord  Algernon  Vere  came  forward. 
And  if  the  populace  had  hooted  Sh'  Reginald, 
it  was  a  mere  bark  in  comparison  with  the  full 
cry  of  the  pack  subsequently,  as  they  met  Lord 
Algernon.  A  fiercer  and  a  wilder  tumult  rose 
than  even  Tilverton  itself  had  produced  within 
li^ang  memories.  More  particularly  from  one 
dark,  dense,  knot  of  men,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
street  leading  to  the  Rectoiy,  there  came  such 
volumes  of  clamour  and  abuse — of  desperate 
words,  and  vile,  gross  epithets — that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lookers-on  was  soon  concentrated 
there.  Amongst  the  crovrd,  busy,  and  animating 
its  movements,  jNIajor  Aubrey  saw  again  the 
dark  form  of  the  Italian.  The  black  eyes  still 
beamed  softly — the  voice  seemed  hardly  to  be 
uplifted.  Unexcited  by  the  tumult,  watchful, 
cat-like,  suggestive  of  every  fresh  outcry,  the 
supple  figure  moved  here  and  there,  like  the 
Evil  Genius  of  the  crowd.  If  the  clamour  ap- 
peared for  a  moment  fainter,  a  new  word  was 
whispered — an  inflammatory  idea  w^as  suggested 
— and  again  the  ferocious  band  took  up  the 
shout,  the  groan,  the  malediction.  Lord 
Algernon    found    it    impossible    to    obtain    the 
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chance  of  a  hearing.  Patiently  he  stood,  un- 
wearied, undaunted — his  countenance  expressing 
that  strong  will  which  obstacles  but  indurate — 
that  power  by  which  Genius  whispers  to  her 
votaries  that  they  shall  finally  overcome ! 

The  liberal  candidate,  ashamed  of  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  scene,  advanced  to  remonstrate  with 
what  he  imagined  to  be  his  party.  But,  willing 
as  some  mio;ht  be  to  hear,  even  to  him  an 
audience  was  not  conceded  by  the  group  before 
mentioned.  The  voices  raised  on  his  behalf 
were  drowned  by  the  band  amongst  whom  the 
Italian  was  moving.  Clarence  Egerton  turned 
to  Mr.  Vivian. 

"  No  use,  I  suppose,  my  attempting  to  silence 
these  blackguards — is  it  ?" 

"  Very  little,  I  should  imagine,"  returned  the 
party  addressed ;  and  Clarence  thought  even  his 
cold,  passive  face  wore  a  singular  expression. 

"  In  fact,"  resumed  Egerton,  "  I  own  I  should 
be  heartily  ashamed  to  acknowledge  such  a  set 
of  rascals  as  allies  !" 

"  Few  of  them,  probably,  have  votes  at  all," 
replied  Mr.  Vivian,  in  his  mild,  conclusive 
tone. 
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Just  then,  Major  Aubrey  left  the  hustings. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  was  not  a  coward ! — no 
English  officer  is — and  he  had  resolved  to  seize 
the  Italian  then  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  his 
brutal  associates. 

At  the  same  moment,  above  the  heads  of  the 
people,  from  the  street  leading  to  the  Rectory, 
the  tall  commanding  figure  of  Doctor  Stanley 
appeared,  making  his  way  steadily  amidst  the 
crowd.  He  must  necessarily  pass  through  the 
riotous  group  which  barred  the  entrance  to  the 
street,  and,  as  soon  as  his  purpose  was  perceived, 
the  burden  of  the  cry,  which  had  previously 
been,  "  no  Lords !"  was  exchanged  for  "  no 
Parsons  !"     Doctor  Stanley  stood  still. 

His  steady,  searching  glance  scanned  the 
multitude  before  him.  Many  were  abashed 
to  meet  it.  And,  as  his  strongly  built,  power- 
ful form  and  firm  bearing  seemed  to  mock  at 
intimidation,  so  his  grave  countenance  spoke 
less  of  anger  than  of  sorrow.  Already  that 
great  moral  influence,  the  example  of  a  holy 
life,  told  upon  a  portion  of  that  rude  throng. 
Those  who  joined  the  tumult  without  a  motive, 
ceased  when  they  had  a  motive  to  be  silent — 

VOL.    II.  I 
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the  ignorant  began  to  wonder  what  they  had 
shouted  for — the  liberal  party  called  to  mind 
that  they  had  actually  refused  to  hear  their  own 
member.  One  group  alone  continued  turbulent. 
And  in  the  partial  hush  of  that  election  rabble  at 
his  presence,  Doctor  Stanley  felt  that  he  gathered 
the  first  fruits  of  his  labours  at  Tilverton. 

Presently  his  eye  fell  upon  the  Italian.  It 
lightened  for  an  instant  with  a  sudden  recognition. 
And  he  turned  rapidly  as  if  to  look  for  some 
one.  Not  the  officer  he  sought,  however,  but 
Major  Aubrey  appeared  to  view.  The  eyes  of 
the  Italian  had  met  and  followed  the  Doctor's  ; 
and  before  the  two  gentlemen  could  again 
identify  him,  he  had  slunk  away,  far  out  of 
sight. 

Baffled  again,  Major  Aubrey  refrained  from 
coniment.  But  Doctor  Stanley  and  he 
instinctively  felt  that  the  object  of  their  observa- 
tion had  been  the  same. 

With  the  instigation  of  the  leader,  subsided 
the  spirit  of  the  band.  And,  ere  Doctor  Stanley 
had  reached  the  hustings,  something  like  order 
was  restored.  His  desire  to  hear  Lord  Algernon 
Vere's    address  had  led  him  to  the   scene    of 
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action ;  and  the  salutary,  though  silent,  in- 
fluence which  his  presence  had  operated 
amongst  his  parishioners  procured  him  the  con- 
gratulations of  all  parties.  Lord  Algernon 
welcomed  him  very  heartily,  as  a  valuable 
accession  to  their  ranks. 

"  I  hardly  came  with  that  intention,"  replied 
the  Clergyman,  "  though  wishing,  from  my 
heart,  success  to  your  cause.  My  mission  is  a 
difiPerent  one — and  here,  in  Tilverton,  I  know 
no  party." 

"  Most  true  and  just  1"  exclaim^ed  Lord 
Algernon.  "  Our  Church  rejects  the  weapons 
of  political  agitation  and  worldly  intrigue." 

Was  it  by  chance  that,  as  he  said  this,  the 
eyes  of  the  young  nobleman  fell,  with  one  of 
their  keen,  quick  glances  towards  Mr.  Vivian  ? 
— who  stood,  with  arms  tightly  crossed  upon 
his  breast,  and  lips  compressed,  a  shade  paler 
than  usual,  awaiting  the  now  inevitable  speech 
which  had  been  so  long  postponed. 

And  that  speech  was  made.  Like  the  calm, 
limpid  flow  of  some  crystal  stream  it  proceeded 
for  a  vv'hile — then,  gathering  force  as  it  flowed, 
it  dashed  amidst  the  rocks  and  stones,  sparkling^ 

I  2 
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and  foaming,  and  overleaping  every  obstacle. 
Beginning  by  a  touching  tribute  to  the  mutual 
respect  of  the  Rector  and  the  people,  which  he 
had  just  seen  exemplified,  the  speaker  passed 
by  a  natural  transition  to  the  subject  at  issue, 
bringing  to  bear  upon  it  all  the  reasons  which  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  theories,  an  experi- 
mental acquaintance  with  the  practices,  and  an 
anxious  solicitude  as  to  the  results  of  the  policy 
in  question  might  suggest.  Lord  Algernon  was 
frequently  interrupted,  but  the  cries  were 
silenced  by  the  majority  of  the  audience,  by 
this  time  deeply  interested.  The  tide  of 
eloquence  rushed  on.  Once  upon  a  subject 
which  lay  so  near  to  his  heart,  ideas  seemed 
to  crowd  upon  him  too  fast  for  language  to 
express  them.  His  eye  kindled,  and  the  blue 
veins  stood  out  upon  his  forehead  as  he 
earnestly,  vigorously,  almost  pathetically  urged 
the  subject  home  to  every  heart.  There  was 
no  hyperbole  in  his  language,  no  exaggeration 
in  his  manner.  His  subject  was  evidently  to 
him  a  deep  reality,  which  called  forth  the 
exuberant  powers  of  his  mind,  heart,  and 
imagination — its    merits,   not    his    own,  being 
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the  orator's  absorbing  thought.  You  were 
hardly  conscious  of  any  action,  for  Lord 
Algernon's  movements  were  so  graceful, — so 
entirely  confined  to  that  natural  reflection  which 
the  body  ever  presents,  of  any  very  vigorous 
out-pouring  of  the  mind, — that  you  would 
have  been  more  struck  by  their  absence.  And 
when  he  changed  the  theme,  and  wdth  a  light 
raillery  took  up  the  arguments  of  the  Uterary 
gentleman  who  had  preceded  him,  the  keen, 
poignant  edge  of  his  satire,  and  the  fine  point 
of  his  ridicule  pierced  none  the  less  acutely  that 
the  w^eapons  seemed  toys  in  his  hands.  Lightly 
and  playfully  he  demolished  the  Castle  of 
Terrors  built  up  by  the  literary  aspirant,  and, 
having  done  that,  he  left  the  liberal  cause 
to  its  own  merits.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
less  irritated  than  amused,  found  themselves 
enchained  by  the  wit,  the  glowing  descriptions, 
and  the  fervent  appeals,  of  the  young  orator. 
And  all,  save  the  silenced  agitators,  were  sorry, 
when,  after  a  warm  eulogium  upon  the  personal 
merits  of  his  friend,  which  quite  surprised 
Ernest  himself.  Lord  Algernon  concluded  by 
seconding  Sir  Reginald's  nomination. 
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Nobly  he  had  redeemed  the  pledge  he  gave 
to  Egerton  the  day  before.  That  speech  lost 
many  votes  to  Clarence. 

And  Mr.  Vivian,  perhaps,  apprehended  such 
a  result.  During  the  delivery  of  its  more 
serious  and  argumentative  parts,  his  arms  were 
hastily  uncrossed,  and  the  left  hand  was 
suddenly  clasped  upon  his  side.  And  the 
agitation  which  was  repressed  by  an  almost 
superhuman  power  of  self  control,  betrayed 
itself  in  the  deathly  paleness,  which  no  human 
will  could  banish. 

Doctor  Stanley  had  listened  with  critical  at- 
tention to  the  address ;  and,  during  its  delivery, 
many  variations  of  feeling  had  crossed  his 
countenance.  The  concluding  one  approached 
to  a  smile.  And,  when  the  speech  was  ended, 
he  spoke  to  Ernest. 

"  1  have  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  identifying 

the  author  of "  he  said,  naming  the  much 

talked  of  book. 

"  Of  course  !"  exclaimed  Ernest.  "  The  style 
— the  tone  throughout !  Why  did  that  not 
strike  me  ?" 

"  Because    you    are    engrossed    with    other 
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subjects  at  this  moment.  I  am  only  a  looker-on, 
you  know." 

"  It  is  as  clear  as  daylight.  What  a  Genius 
he  is !" 

"  Of  the  first  i^rder.  And  he  is  something 
better  too.'" 

"  Hark  to  Sir  Perceval !" 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  doing  this.  The 
most  clamorous  part  of  the  crowd  had  ceased 
their  vociferations  as  he  rose ;  and,  excepting 
a  few  "  No  Popery"  cries,  the  Baronet  was  left 
to  deliver  his  oration  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 
And  there  was  certainly  little  in  it  to  provoke 
the  most  irate  temper  amongst  them.  Sir 
Perceval  blandly  stated  that  there  were  certainly 
two  opinions  on  the  subject  at  issue — that 
both  parties  were  anxious,  he  was  sure,  to 
promote  the  same  secure  result — but  that  each, 
of  course,  must  advocate  the  policy  he  believed 
the  most  calculated  to  effect  it.  After  an 
extraneous  effusion  upon  things  in  general, 
he  congratulated  the  people  upon  their  decent ! 
and  orderly  1  behaviour — ^-thanked  them  for 
having  given  him  so  patient  a  hearing — paid 
an  elaborate  compliment   to    Clarence  Egerton 
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personally — nominated  him  as  a  fit  and  proper 

person  to  represent  South shire — and  sat 

down  without  having  uttered  a  word  which 
could  indicate  which  policy  he  thought  the 
right  one. 

But  as  he  expressed  no  opinion,  every  body 
was  at  liberty  to  endue  him  with  his  own.  And 
the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  mightily 
cheered.  And  the  well  meaning,  honest  St. 
Ormonde  tenafits  said  that  he  had  "  hit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head  !" 

The  gentleman  who  seconded  Egerton's 
nomination  was  a  landholder  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  county,  of  whom  little  was  known,  since 
his  health  compelled  him  generally  to  reside 
in  Italy.  As  a  non-resident  and  a  stranger,  his 
few  words  excited  little  interest. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  candidates  them- 
selves. 

The  liberal  member,  secure  of  his  seat,  could 
afford  to  be  facetious,  amiable  and  couleur  de 
rose.  His  teeth  were  visible  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  market-place,  as  he  smiled  and 
bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  enthusiastic 
acclamations  which  greeted  him. 
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Being  really  a  good-natured  man,  he  had  no 
inclination  to  ahuse  his  adversaries  more  than 
was  ahsolutely  necessary  for  his  own  success; 
and  as  that  was  in  the  present  instance  secure, 
he  was  satisfied  to  leave  them  to  spend  their 
rancour  on  each  other.  Neither  did  he  ruth- 
lessly harrow  the  feelins^s  of  his  auditors  bv 
conjuring  up  such  grim  spectres  as  his  seconder 
had  done.  On  the  contrary,  he  drew  with  much 
honhommie  a  picture  of  peace,  abundance  and 
enlightenment,  immediately  or  remotely  to 
accrue  from  their  choosing  as  their  representative 
the  faithful  organ  of  their  sentiments,  the  man 
who  never  allowed  any  government  to  stand  a 
moment  longer  than  his  constituents  consented 
thereto — their  old  friend,  Nicholas  Buchanan ! 

This  pleasant  speech  drew  forth  such  raptures 
of  applause,  that  it  was  some  time  before  Main- 
waring  could  be  heard. 

And  when,  at  length,  he  effected  that  object, 
his  audience  felt  that  there  was  something  in 
his  style  of  oratory,  quite  different  from  all 
which  had  gone  before.  Less  diffuse  than  Lord 
Algernon  upon  indi\adual  subjects,  Mainwaring 
reviewed  the  whole  course  of  policy  which  he  had 
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adopted  as  his  own.  His  language  was  con- 
centrated, forcible,  and  energetic, — every  word 
expressing  exactly  the  idea  to  be  conveyed — his 
tone  lofty  and  independent.  The  strong  common 
sense  w^hich  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in 
Ernest's  character,  pervaded  also  his  eloquence  ; 
and  his  conclusions,  eminently  practical,  struck 
home  to  the  common  sense  of  others. 

So  convincing  were  his  luminous  and  well- 
digested  arguments  that  no  one  could  doubt  they 
were  the  result  of  conviction ;  and  his  feelings 
and  ideas,  less  poetically  robed  than  Lord 
Algernon's,  came  invested  with  all  the  simple 
majesty  of  truth. 

There  is  no  eloquence  which  tells  like  this. 
It  finds  an  echo  in  every  heart,  though  it  serves 
to  silence  rather  than  to  excite ;  and  the  deep 
stillness  with  which  Mainwaring's  speech  was 
listened  to,  proved  that  his  words  found  entrance. 

He  made  no  allusion  to  the  rival  parties — 
you  would  have  said  he  held  all  personahties  in 
contempt,  and  would  rest  on  nothing,  save  the 
merits  of  the  cause  itself  He  viewed  the 
subject  from  the  highest  ground,  saw  it  in  its 
universality,  and  judged  it  with    candour  and 
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fairness,  though  with  earnestness  and  decision. 
Perhaps  his  tone  was  too  elevated  for  the  majority 
of  his  audience.  But  it  was  a  young  man's 
first  public  declaration  of  his  principles.  And 
the  knowing  ones  whispered,  as  he  sate  down, 
that  they  had  unquestionably  been  listening  to 
the  speech  of  a  statesman. 

Lord  Algernon  was  the  first  to  congratulate 
him,  w^armly,  enthusiastically.  There  was  be- 
tw^een  them  enough  in  common  for  sympathy, — 
community  of  principles,  of  opinions,  of  motives. 
And  there  was  enough  distinct  for  mutual 
admiration — distinctions  of  taste,  of  style,  of 
degree.  It  was  the  difference  between  Talent 
and  Genius. 

And  Clarence  Egerton  came  forward  with  his 
easy  and  graceful  bow. 

"  Gentlemen !"  he  said,  "  after  the  able, 
manly,  and  eloquent  speech  which  my  friend 
Mr.  Mainwaring  has  just  addressed  to  you — I 
beg  pardon  !  I  meant  to  say  after  the  pitiful, 
dangerous,  and  never-sufficiently-to-be-con- 
demned sentiments  which  you  have  just 
listened  to,  I  feel  that  your  patience  has  been 
racked  to  the  utmost,   and  that  it  would  be  in 
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vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  re-establish  its 
equilibrium.  Better  speeches  than  you  have 
heard  to-day  I  do  not  aspire  to  make,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  worse  it  were 
quite  impossible  to  achieve, — and,  particularly 
with  regard  to  this  last  point,  my  modesty, 
gentlemen !  really  forbids  me  to  try.  As  it 
appears,  that  by  some  singular  ratiocinations 
altogether  beyond  my  comprehension,  my  cause 
is  considered  identical  with  that  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  on  the  one  hand, — and  with  those  votaries 
of  equality  and  fraternity,  who,  as  I  have  heard, 
always  contrive  to  be  the  elder  brothers,  on  the 
other, — I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
add  to  so  comprehensive  a  policy,  except  by 
calling  upon  you,  by  way  of  variety,  for  three 
cheers  for  the  Queen  !" 

And,  in  high  good-humour,  the  populace 
responded  to  the  call.  The  show  of  hands 
appeared  in  favour  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  of 
Ernest  Mainwaring. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

^  Helen  !"  said  Ernest  Mainwariiig,  as,  on 
their  return  from  Tilverton,  he  and  Lord  Alger- 
non met  his  sister  in  the  park. — "  Hden !  I  have 
a  piece  of  intefligence  for  you.     Guess  it  !** 

**Mr.  Egerton  has  retired,  and  you  are  an 
M.P.  f^  said  Helen,  smiling. 

Main  waring  shook  his  head. 

"  Mr.  Vivian,  perhaps,  has  promised  you  his 
interest  ?"  laughed  Helen. 

''My  news  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
election,"  said  Ernest.  ''  It  is  all  about  your  own 
dear,  favourite  book." 

''  Mine !"  said  Helen,  taken  by  surprise :  and 
she  cobured  deeply.     "  What  book  ?" 

''  Why,  Helen !  you  look  as  guilty  as  if  I  had 
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accused  you  of  writing  one !  But  my  meaning 
is  simply  that  I  have  discovered  the  author  of 
that  highly  favoured  production,  which  is  never 
for  quite  a  day,  I  think,  out  of  your  hands." 

Lord  Algernon's  eyes  met  Helen's.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  grateful,  rapturous  glance 
of  his.     Helen's  face  flushed  more  and  more. 

"  You  liked  it  then !"  he  articulated  in- 
voluntarily. 

"  Liked  it !"  echoed  Ernest.  "  I  believe  she 
learned  it  all  by  heart.  Now  confess,  Helen  ! 
that  you  could  quote  any  passage  on  any  subject 
contained  in  it,  the  page  being  indicated  !" 

Ernest's  eyes  were  full  of  mischief.  He  saw 
his  sister's  confusion,  and  that  she  had  guessed 
the  secret.  But  he  little  knew  that  the  cause 
of  her  confusion  was  that  it  had  been  no  secret 
to  her. 

"  There  is  a  scene  cast  in  the  Pantheon,"  he 
said,  persevering  in  his  malicious  tone  of  banter. 
"  A  beautifully  drawn  passage,  at  which  Helen's 
copy  opens." 

And  again  for  a  brief  instant,  the  eyes  of  the 
lovers  met.  It  w^as  there  they  had  first  plighted 
their  vows ! 
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"  Ernest !"  said  Miss  Mainwaring,  in  a  tone 
of  expostulation.  She  was  afraid  of  trusting 
herself  to  say  more. 

"  Well,  Helen  !"  answered  her  brother,  "  only 
make  a  full  and  particular  confession  to  Lord 
Algernon  of  your  appreciation  of  his  book,  and 
1  will  tell  no  more  tales — not  even  what  I  saw 
when  Doctor  Stanley  quoted  those  exquisite 
lines  from  it  on  the  Portiei  Villa — "  Ernest 
stopped  short,  for  on  looking  at  his  sister,  he 
thought  he  saw  the  sam«  emotion  just  then. 

It  was  at  the  Portiei  Villa,  that  she  and  Lord 
Algernon  had  parted,  with  a  pledge,  except 
under  altered  circumstances,  never  to  meet  again  ! 

Helen  marked  her  brother's  astonished  look  ; 
and  in  an  instant,  summoned  her  strong  powers 
of  self-control.  She  drew  up  her  figure,  which 
had  drooped  for  an  instant ;  and,  seeming  to 
gather  strength  from  the  effort,  she  turned 
towards  Lord  Al2:ernon  with  her  wonted  o-race. 

'*  My  brother  has  spoken  the  truth,"  she  said, 
"  in  describing  the  great  pleasure  which  the 
perusal  of  your  book  gave  me,  though  he  seems 
to  attach  much  more  importance  to  my  opinion 
than  it  deserves." 
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She  spoke  so  unfalteringly,  so  entirely  in  the 
tone  of  a  well-bred  compliment  to  a  deserving 
author,  that  Lord  Algernon  could  hardly  believe 
his  ears. 

It  was  some  consolation,  however,  that  his 
eyes  had  read  the  involuntary  language  of  Miss 
Mainwaring's  countenance.  He  merely  bowed 
an  acknowledgment  of  her  remark,  for  his 
heart  forbade  conventual  phrases  towards  Helen. 
And  she  immediately  changed  the  subject  by 
enquiring  as  to  the  events  of  the  morning. 

As  they  advanced  towards  the  house.  Lord 
Algernon's  servant  presented  him  with  letters. 
He  opened  one  of  them,  and  read  it — then 
spoke  suddenly, 

"  Mainwaring  !  I  am  afraid  1  must  leave  you 
— immediately — this  evening.  My  brother  is 
ill." 

The  young  nobleman  coloured  exceedingly,  and 
looked  embarrassed.  Helen  marked  his  manner. 

"  This  evening  !  Is  it  so  urgent  ?"  exclaimed 
Ernest. 

"  I  fear  that  it  is." 

"  I  am  indeed  sorry.  Tell  me  how  I  can  be 
of  use  to  you  ?" 
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"  By  expediting  my  departure,  dear  Main- 
waring  !     My  summons  brooks  no  delay." 

"  Is  Lord  Glenraven  in  danger  ?"  asked 
Mainwaring. 

"  He  is  seriously  ill,"  returned  the  other,  in  a 
tone  which  rather  perplexed  than  satisfied  the 
querist. 

''  Of  course,  then,  I  yield  the  point,"  resumed 
Ernest.  "  But  I  am  selfish  enough  to  say, 
what  shall  we  do  without  you  ?" 

Lord  Algernon  grasped  Ernest's  hand. 
"  Why  cannot  I  repay  your  friendship  as  I 
would  !  But  you  need  no  ally,  sufficient  as  you 
are  to  your  own  noble,  generous  self.  May  all 
your  wishes  prosper !" 

There  was  something  which  touched  Main- 
waring  in  the  tone,  half  melancholy,  in  which 
the  young  nobleman  spoke  this.  He  seemed 
much  excited  ;  and  Ernest,  believing  him  to  be 
affected  by  the  intelligence  he  had  received, 
warmly  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand  ;  and 
with  a  brief,  kind  word,  turned  away  to  give 
he  necessary  orders. 

And  Helen  and  Lord  Algernon  stood  facing 
each  other  on  the  broad  stone  terrace  at  Alring- 
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ham, — looking  as  mute,  as  immoveable,  as  the 
sculptured  figures  around  them.  Helen's  cheeks, 
so  lately  flushed,  were  now  of  marble  paleness ; 
and  for  one  moment  she  leaned  against  the 
stone  vase  near  her  for  support.  Lord  Algernon 
made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  his  voice  failed 
him.  Not  so  Helen.  The  first  emotion  mas- 
tered, she  was  ready  to  meet  the  emergency. 

"  Tell  me  the  worst  !*'  she  said.  And  her 
voice  w^as  firm  and  clear.  He  placed  the  letter 
in  her  hand,  but  the  anguish  of  his  countenance 
spoke  more  than  words. 

The  letter  was  from  the  Duke  of  Melrose,  his 
father.  He  alluded,  though  not  in  alarming 
terms,  to  the  Marquis's  illness.  But  in  far 
more  decided  phrases  he  commented  on  Lord 
Algernon's  visit  to  Alringham,  and  spoke  of 
his  engagement  to  Helen  as  a  fait  accompli, 
of  which,  the  Duke  said,  reports  had  reached 
him.  Concisely,  but  sternly  enough,  he  repeated 
his  prohibition  of  the  alhance,  for  reasons  which, 
he  said,  had  lately  been  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened. He  enjoined  Lord  Algernon,  on  his 
duty  and  affection,  to  relinquish  Helen's  society, 
and   break  off  the  engagement — a  proceeding 
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which,  taken  at  his  command,  he  did  not  con- 
sider to  involve  any  loss  of  honour.  He  be- 
lieved his  son  to  be  deceived  in  the  object  of  his 
choice,  and  evidently  thought  he  was  saving  him 
from  the  consequences  of  a  blind  and  infatuated 
passion. 

The  most  remarkable  point  connected  with 
this  letter  was  the  question,  how  Lord  Algernon's 
family  had  learned  his  movements  with  so  much 
celerity,  that  his  arrival  on  the  Archery  ground 
the  day  before  had  been  communicated  to  them 
in  time  for  the  post  to  bring  a  letter.  But  the 
parties  chiefly  interested  were  too  much  agitated 
to  dwell  on  this  minor  consideration.  It  was 
enough  that  Lord  Algernon  was  summoned  away. 

With  colourless  hps,  but  unblenching  eye, 
Helen  read  the  letter  through  ! — then  folded  it 
deliberately,  and  returned  it  to  the  young  noble- 
man. 

"  Thank  you  for  this  mark  of  your  confidence  ! 
Will  you  tell  me  one  thing  ?" 

"  Alas !  yes.  I  have  no  secrets  which  you 
may  not  share." 

"When  did  your  parents  first  adopt  their 
prejudice  against  me  ?  and  from  whom  ?" 

K  2 
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"  I  had  it  first  in  a  letter  from  my  mother 
at  Naples,  when  they  were  visiting  in  the  family 

of  the  Prince  of  L .     But  from  ivhom  they 

declined  to  teU  me." 

A  cold  smile  crossed  Helen's  countenance. 
She  did  not  speak.  But  w^hen  she  marked  the 
expression  of  her  lover's  face,  and  read  on  its 
legible  page  the  cruel  struggle  he  was  enduring, 
she  determined  to  shorten  the  interview. 

"You  are  doing  right,"  she  said.  "Now, 
farew^ell !" 

"  Perhaps  !  But  I  can  hardly  bear  it."  And 
there  was  something  in  his  tone  of  deep  des- 
pondency which  almost  alarmed  Helen.  He 
looked  haggard  and  wan.  And  it  was  useless 
to  speak  of  hope,  for  his  very  manner  shewed 
that  he  saw  no  room  for  it.  Forgetful  of  her- 
self, Helen  thought  but  how  to  strengthen  the 
man  she  loved,  and  to  nerve  him  in  the  resolu- 
tion to  leave  her. 

"  Have  you  no  courage,  Algernon  ?  no  faith  ? 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life  ?  to  '  suffer  and  be 
strong  ?' " 

"  I  could  endure  anything  but  this  ! — I  could 
hope  through  all  things,  so  long  as  you  were  left 
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to  me !     But  without  you,   Helen,  what  is  the 
future !" 

"  We  must  not  choose  our  trials.  And  it  is 
the  present  with  which  we  have  to  do.  Obey 
your  parents  noiv,  dear  Algernon  1  and  leave  the 
future  in  His  hands  !" 

"  Can  you  love  me,  and  be  so  calm  ?  Nay, 
forgive  me,  Helen  !  I  spoke  in  anguish,  not  re- 
proach. Yet  hear  me  !  You  shall  be  obeyed  i 
— my  parents  shall  have  their  will,  and  I  leave 
you.  But  further  than  this,  obedience  may  not 
go.  Absent  or  present — in  hfe  or  in  death,  I 
swear  to  you,  Helen,  I  shall  love  no  other. 
God  be  my  witness !" 

A  short  pause  followed  this  solemn  vow. 
Helen's  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground :  her 
lover's  were  fixed  on  her,  as  if  to  carry  away  the 
last  impress  of  her  image.  At  length  Helen  spoke, 
"  Algernon  !  it  is  hard  to  bear. — Yet,  perse- 
vere in  the  right,  and,  beheve  me,  all  will  be 
well  at  last  /" 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms  for  an  instant. 
His  Hps  moved,  but  no  sound  found  utterance. 
And  before  he  could  master  the  terrible,  sicken- 
ing emotion,  she  was  gone  I 
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How  Helen  reached  her  chamber  she  never 
knew.  Once  there,  she  fell  fainting  on  the 
floor. 

That  day,  at  dinner,  she  accounted  to  Lady 
Armadale  with  perfect  composure  for  Lord  Al- 
gernon's departure,  delivered  an  apology  which 
he  had  left  for  the  Countess,  who  was  not 
visible  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  and  endea- 
voured by  increased  cheerfulness,  to  fill  up  the 
void  which  his  absence  occasioned. 

When  Lord  Algernon  Vere  reached  London, 
he  learned  that  .  his  father  had  been  advertized 
of  his  presence  at  Alringham  by  a  telegraphic 
despatch  from  Tilverton  on  the  previous  day. 
At  a  loss  to  whom  to  attribute  this,  the  Duke, 
had,  nevertheless,  acted  upon  it.  The  son  con- 
jectured, with  some  degree  of  probability,  that 
the  object  of  the  message  had  been  to  remove 
him  from  the  scene  of  action  before  the  nomina- 
tion— an  object  which  had  failed  through  the 
late  delivery  of  his  letters.  If  such  were  the 
fact,  however,  the  authors  of  the  measure  must 
possess  a  singular  acquaintance  with  his  con- 
cerns. And  instinctively,  his  quick  perceptions 
reverted   to  his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Vivian. 
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After  all,  it  was  mere  intuition ;  he  had  no  ob- 
vious reason  on  which  to  ground  his  suspicions. 
And,  dismissing  the  subject  from  his  mind,  he 
prepared  for  his  own  election,  which,  through 
the  Duke's  influence  in  the  locahty,  was  Hkely 
to  be  secured  without  much  difficulty. 

In shire  the  case  was  different.      The 

first  day  placed  the  liberal  candidate  at  the  head 
of  the  poll,  since,  in  addition  to  his  own  party, 
all  the  St.  Ormonde  faction  gave  their  second 
votes  to  him.  The  liberal  party  themselves 
were  divided ;  and,  on  the  first  day,  so  many  of 
their  most  reflectins;  and  influential  members 
divided  their  votes  in  favour  of  Mainwaring, 
that  he  was  placed  second  on  the  poll.  Clarence 
Egerton  was  in  high  spirits,  and  made  the  most 
spirited  oration  that  evening  which  he  was 
heard  to  deliver  himself  of  during  the  election. 
So  that  all  the  world  said  he  had  great  forces 
in  reserve.  It  was  true,  that  none  of  the  Mar- 
wood  tenants  had  as  yet  voted  ;  but  they  were 
insufficient  to  turn  the  election,  unless  more 
powerful  auxiliaries  could  be  obtained. 

That  night  the  committee-room  of  the 
Orange  candidate  witnessed  the  coalition  al- 
ready referred  to,  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
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relinquishment  of  certain  principles,  and  the 
adoption  of  certain  popular  views  by  the  Green 
party,  guaranteed  to  the  E^ertons  the  second 
votes  of  the  liberals.  Clarence  was  not  in  his 
committee-room  when  this  negotiation  was 
conducted,  which  had  for  its  object  his  return 
to  Parliament  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  most 
cherished  principles  of  his  party, — which,  in 
fact,  proposed  the  union  of  extremes.  But  Mr. 
Vivian  was.  And  the  gentleman  who  seconded 
Egerton's  nomination  was  there  also. 

When  Ernest  Mainwaring  awoke  the  following 
morning — the  day  which  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  contest, — he  felt  one  of  those  undefined 
presentiments  which  are  often  said  to  bring 
their  own  accompUshment,  but  which  are  more 
frequently  accomplished  virtually  when  thus 
the  "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before 
them."  Habitually  of  a  cheerful,  thankful 
spirit,  he  endeavoured  to  shake  off  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  reflection  of  a  dream,  and  to 
look  at  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  which,  in 
his  case,  certainly  appeared  very  bright  indeed. 
With  every  gift  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  he 
had,  a  few  days  ago,  made  his  entrance  upon 
public  life  in  a  manner  which  had  delighted  all 
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who  knew  him,  and  seemed  oa  the  point  to-day 
of  reaching  the  goal  which  he  had  esteemed  as 
the  post  of  useful  and  honourable  exertion. 
More  than  this — and  still  more  dearly  did  the 
reflection  concern  him ! — he  beheved  that  he 
possessed  some  interest  in  the  heart  that  he 
coveted  to  call  his  own.  And,  when  all  these 
considerations  had  been  reviewed,  and  his  posi- 
tion, with  its  hopeful  features,  fairly  surveyed, 
he  was  more  than  ever  unable  to  account  for 
the  dark  shadow  which  seemed  to  hang  so 
heavily  upon  its  surface. 

"  Had  anything  happened  ?"  he  asked  him- 
self ;  "  anything  to  sadden  him  ?  Nothing, 
save  Lord  Algernon's  departure,  which  he 
regretted.  But  no — it  could  not  be  that  I 
Could  it  be  that  Helen  had  looked  pale  and 
worn  for  the  last  few  days,  and  though  she  had 
talked  constantly  and  cheerfully,  he  had,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  hfe,  doubted  whether  she  was 
quite  happy  ?     Yes,  it  might  be  that — 

"  Oh  !  we  are  querulous  creatures  I     Little  less 
Than  all  thmgs  can  suffice  to  make  us  happy ; 
And  little  more  than  nothing  is  enough 
To  discontent  us " 
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The  breakfast-party  at  Alringham  that 
morning  was  apparently  as  cheerful  as  usual. 
Ernest  was  even  more  than  ordinarily  affection- 
ate to  his  sister ;  she,  as  ever,  watchful  of  him, 
assiduous,  and  self-forgetting.  And  both  used 
their  habitual  courtesy  towards  the  Countess. 
Nevertheless,  something  of  constraint  and 
effort  must  have  made  itself  felt;  for  Lady 
Armadale  afterwards  remarked  to  Mrs.  Grant 
that  "  really  Alringham  was  getting  wofully 
dull,  since  poor  dear  Algey  went  away ;  and  for 
her  part,  she  must  migrate  after  the  Greystone 
ball,"  which,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  to  take 
place  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  The  truth 
was.  Lady  Armadale  w^as  but  httle  satisfied 
with  the  progress  of  her  designs  on  Ernest 
Mainwaring ;  and  she  thought  that  a  judicious 
leave-taking    might   be    turned    to    account  in 

putting  his  sentiments  to  the  test. 

*  *  #  # 

Once  more,  all  parties  were  assembled  upon 
the  hustings.  The  three  candidates,  each 
and  all,  looked  cheerful  and  sanguine, — Mr. 
Vivian,  as  usual,  quiet  and  confident.  And 
Sir  Reginald  was  in  high  spirits,  and  spoke  in 
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congratulatory  tone  to  Ernest.  The  Marwood 
voters  were  the  first  to  appear. 

They  all,  every  naan,  gave  a  plumper  to 
Clarence  Egerton.  And  the  young  officer's 
brow  contracted  with  bitter  annoyance  as  he 
punctiliously  bowed  his  thanks.  A  little, 
derisive  smile  curled  Sir  Reginald's  lips  ;  and 
he  turned  to  Ernest  Main  waring. 

"Your  majority  is  diminished  at  present. 
But  we  have  the  Alringham  tenants  to  bring  up, 
you  know  !     They  will  outnumber  these." 

But  Sir  Reginald  found  that  still  Main- 
waring's  majority  went  on  decreasing.  Hour 
after  hour  the  divided  votes  of  the  orano^e  and 
green  parties  opposed  two  to  each  one  of  Ernest's. 
His  own  tenants,  of  course,  gave  him  their 
votes.  And  of  those  who  were  independent  of 
any  influence  he  had  the  majority.  The  day 
wore  on,  the  out-voters  were  polled.  Sir  Regi- 
nald began  to  look  anxious, — Mr.  Augustus 
Butler  became  more  vociferously  confident, — the 
crowd  impatient, — Ernest  himself  thoughtful, 
Clarence  dismayed.  And  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  poll  was  closed,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  Captain  Egerton  were  declared  to 
be  duly  elected ! 
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In  proportion  to  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
blow  was  its  effect  upon  all  parties.  The 
populace,  unstable  as  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
raised  a  partial  cry  of  unfair  play.  An  English 
populace  rarely  stands  by  to  see  this,  even  in  a 
popular  cause;  and  we  must  recollect  that 
Ernest  was  a  personal  favourite  with  the  people. 
Some  shouts  declared  that  the  Marwood  voters 
had  carried  the  day ;  and  called  for  groans  in 
answer  to  the  cheers  with  which  the  Green 
party  hailed  them  as  they  marched  away.  It 
was  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  people,  not 
shared,  of  course,  by  the  chief  actors  of  the  scene, 
that  the  election  had  been  turned  by  the  Mar- 
wood  tenants. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  commotion, — when 
every  voice  was  raised  in  uproar,  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  were  excited  to  the  highest 
state  of  triumph  or  of  indignation, — there  sud- 
denly appeared,  dashing  furiously  along  one  of  the 
streets  leading  to  the  scene  of  action,  a  britska 
drawn  by  four  horses  ;  each  of  the  said  horses 
wearing  upon  its  temples  a  huge  green  rosette  ! — 
whilst  the  postillions  sported  the  same  favours 
upon  their  shoulders ;  and  the  young  lady,  the 
sole  occupant  of  the  carriage,   no  other    than 
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Georgina  Bloomfield  herself,  wore  the  colours 
conspicuously  at  her  bosom  !  The  moment  she 
was  recognised,  the  tide  of  popular  clamour 
turned  her  way.  The  carriage  was  surrounded, 
and  its  further  progress  impeded.  Georgina 
called  out,  in  her  customary  dictatorial  tone,  to 
the  postilhons  to  drive  on.  They  tried  whip 
and  spur,  but  the  thing  was  impracticable. 
Fierce  countenances  were  raised  towards  her, — 
and  tones  and  language  met  her  ears  which  she 
had  never  heard  before.  The  cheers  which 
greeted  her  did  little  to  reassure  her ;  and  she 
began  to  exchange  the  look  of  complacency  and 
triumph  with  which  she  had  first  made  her 
appearance  for  one  of  serious  alarm.  She  bade 
the  postillions  to  turn,  but  in  that  they  w^re 
equally  unable  to  obey  her.  Attention  was 
further  excited  by  a  large  carved  cross  which 
she  wore  at  her  side,  and  she  was  called  upon 
to  take  off  the  Papal  badge.  She  would  have 
given  something  to  be  safe  in  her  boudoir  at 
Marwood  ! 

With  infinite  relief,  she  at  length  descried  the 
approach  of  her  uncle.  Sir  Reginald  Estcourte. 
Though  he  was  under  the  average  height,  Geor- 
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gina  could  see  him  from  a  distance ;  for  he 
made  his  way  amidst  the  fray  with  that  mild 
dignity  to  which  even  the  crowd  gave  place.  He 
walked  up  to  the  horses'  heads,  took  out  his  pen- 
knife, and  cut  off  the  rosettes — ordered  the  pos- 
tillions to  give  him  theirs, — deliberately  entered 
the  carriage  and  untied  his  niece's, — and  flung 
them  all  beside  the  vehicle.  Then,  turning  for  a 
moment  to  the  people  he  said,  sternly.  "  For 
shame,  lads  ! — to  insult  a  woman  !  Postillions  ! 
drive  to  Marwood  !" 

Sir  Reginald  seated  himself  beside  his  niece, 
and  he  was  obeyed.  The  crowd  yielded  before 
one  who  seemed  to  expect  obedience  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  And  the  carriage  was  soon 
rolling  back  at  four  horse  speed  in  the  direction 
from  which  it  had  come.  Sir  Reginald  turned 
towards  Miss  Bloomfield. 

"  What  on  earth  could  prompt  you,  Georgina, 
to  undertake  this  fool-hardy  adventure  ?" 

"  How  could  I  tell.  Uncle,  that  the  blue  party 
would  be  such  savages  ?" 

"  Psha !"  said  Sir  Reginald,  more  curtly  than 
was  his  wont  towards  a  lady.  But  his  patience 
was    sorely    tried,   both    by    the    failure  of  the 
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election  and  the  foolish  exploit  of  his  niece.  He 
had  been  the  first  to  observe  the  fracas  from 
the  hustings,  and  had  hastened  to  relieve  her 
from  so  unpleasant  a  position,  with  as  little 
publicity  as  possible.  And  Major  Aubrey,  who 
was  bent  on  accompanying  him,  was  detained 
from  doing  so,  against  his  will,  by  Sir  Regi- 
nald's quiet,  decisive — "  Permit  me  !" 

Though  Miss  Bloomfield  had  escaped  from 
the  rabble  frav,  it  was  not  therefore  calmed. 
Hard  words,  threats,  and  savage  epithets  seemed 
likely  to  explode  in  open  violence,  and  some- 
thing like  an  emeute  was  gathering  round  the 
hustings. 

Ernest  Main  waring  stood  forward.  He  was 
somewhat  paler  than  in  the  morning,  and  looked 
worn  and  fatigued.  He  waved  his  hand  in  token 
of  a  wish  to  be  heard. 

"  Friends  and  electors !"  he  said,  "  we  have 
fought  gallantly  for  victory, — let  us  submit  as 
courageously  to  defeat ! — and  let  us  not  sully  a 
right  cause  by  having  recourse  to  wrong  mea- 
sures !  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your 
good  opinion,  and  for  your  zealous  support — 
and  I   have  valued  them   all  the   more  that  I 
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have  believed  them  to  be  the  opinion  and  sup- 
port of  men,  who,  in  choosing  their  rulers,  knew 
how^  to  rule  themselves ;  and  to  render  a  due 
respect  to  their  laws,  to  their  sovereign,  and  to 
their  God  !  Prove,  my  friends,  that  I  have  been 
right !  We  have  been  defeated  by  a  combina- 
tion on  w^hich  I  make  no  comment,  but  which 
probably  may  never  occur  again.  Courage 
then  !  hope  !  and  be  patient !  confident  that  in 
the  end  right  will  triumph.  And  whenever  the 
trial  comes  again,  I  shall  be  ready  !  Few  wars 
begin  by  victory !  few  efforts  are  crowmed  at 
once  with  success  !  But  w^e  may  do  something 
even  better  than  to  win  success — we  may  de- 
serve it !  The  contest  is  at  an  end.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  you  have  elected  was  my  friend 
before  it,  and  is  no  less  my  friend  that  he  has 
won  it.  Electors  and  neighbours !  I  ask  you  all 
to  remember  that  political  differences  do  not 
destroy  social  charities !" 

Ernest  turned  towards  Clarence  Egerton,  and 
held  out  his  hand.  And  the  hearty  shake  which 
followed  was  hailed  by  the  deafening  cheers  of 
the  pacified  multitude. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Greystone  Abbey  was  one  blaze  of  light ! 

The  huge,  heavy,  iron-pointed  doors  lay  wide 
apart,  disclosing  to  view  the  entrance  hall,  with 
its  ranks  of  mailed  knights  on  either  side,  and 
its  trophies  around  and  above.  Hundreds  of 
lamps  cast  their  light  on  floating  banners  and 
burnished  armour,  and  beguiled  the  eye  into 
the  lofty  recesses  of  the  carved  and  vaulted 
roof. 

The  hall  being  passed,  a  brilliantly  illuminated 
corridor  to  the  left  led  to  the  state  apartments — 
while,  to  the  right,  in  a  soft,  shadowy,  mysterious 
light,  appeared  the  dim  perspective  of  the 
cloisters.  Soft  crimson  carpets  of  velvet  pile 
covered  their  old  stone  pavements,  and  the  foot 
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fell,  noiseless,  as  it  entered  their  dim  precincts. 
At  the  termination  of  the  long  architectural 
avenue,  was  a  spot  more  vividly  lighted,  for- 
merly used  as  an  oratory,  and  still  retaining 
some  of  the  furniture  proper  to  its  original 
destination — an  altar,  a  prie  dieu,  candlesticks, 
and  a  crucifix.  For  these  appendages,  however, 
the  apartment  was  indebted  to  the  antiquarian 
taste,  not  to  the  creed,  of  its  owners — the  St. 
Ormonde  family  having  been  for  centuries 
separated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  communion. 

Into  the  seclusion  of  the  cloisters  few  pe- 
netrated on  this  occasion — the  evening  of  the 
election  ball.  More  tempting  scenes  awaited 
the  company  in  the  other  direction,  where, 
amidst  glittering  apartments  hung  with  tapestry 
or  pictures,  adorned  with  beautiful  life-like 
forms  in  sculpture,  and  redolent  with  the  fra- 
grance of  a  hundred  thousand  flowers,  the  young 
Earl  received  his  guests. 

He  was  looking  well,  gay,  and  animated. 
Unconsciously  to  himself,  he  had  caught  some 
of  the  excitement  so  infectious  at  an  election  ; 
and  the  triumph  of  his  party  caused  an  elation 
of  spirits,  which  shewed  itself  in  the  more  than 
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common  lustre  of  the  bright  eye,  and  the  deep 
glow  of  the  kindling  cheek.  Hope  was  high 
within  his  heart  on  this  evening ;  for,  with 
temperaments  such  as  his,  a  single  success  is 
the  earnest  of  a  brilliant  future,  or  a  solitary 
failure  comes  clad  as  a  dark  omen.  The 
assembly,   which  included   nearly   all   that  was 

distinguished  in  shire,  congratulated  their 

youthful  host  upon  his  appearance  of  renewed 
health ;  and  ventured  to  predict  that  he  would 
be  a  strong  man  yet ! 

Near  him,  but  a  contrast  to  him  in  appearance, 
— dull,  abstracted,  rdveur^  stood  Clarence  Eger- 
ton.  The  cousins  seemed  to  have  exchanged  cha- 
racters for  the  evening.  To  the  congratulations 
which  were  freely  bestowed  upon  him,  Clarence 
returned  dry,  short  answers;  and  he  remained 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  scene  before  him, 
yet  like  one  who  did  not  see  it.  From  the 
perplexed  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  its 
frequent  variations,  you  would  have  said  he 
was  in  that  painful  dilemma,  of  not  being  able  to 
make  up  his  mind. 

Once,  at  the  entrance  of  Miss  Bloomfield,  he 
had    awakened    from    his    reverie    for    a   few 
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minutes  ;  and  his  eye  had  followed  her  as  she 
passed  through  the  reception  room,  and  vanished 
under  the  tapestried  hangings  which  concealed 
the  other  apartments.  But  he  did  not  attempt 
to  address  her, — (he  had  not  done  so  since  the 
archery  meeting)— and  her  bow  and  smile  met 
with  the  coldest  possible  recognition  from  him. 
He  had  renewed  his  abstracted  look,  when  a 
hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  What  now,  Clarence  ?" 

He  started,  and  turning,  confronted  Ernest 
Mainwaring  and  his  sister.  Helen  was  looking 
more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever  yet  seen  her. 
Her  simple  dress  of  white,  falling  in  many 
tunics  from  the  waist,  was  made  to  fit  ex- 
quisitely to  the  upper  part  of  her  figure,  and  to 
display  to  perfection  the  noble  form  of  the  neck 
and  throat.  A  string  of  very  large  pearls 
encircled  the  latter.  Her  dark  hair  was 
wreathed  with  fuchsia  blossoms,  dropping 
gracefully  from  the  massive  folds  at  the  back. 
She  was  pale,  and  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance was  somewhat  softer,  and  Clarence 
thought,  somewhat  sadder  than  usual.  He 
spoke  on  the  impulse — 
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"  Miss  Mainwaring  !  I  can  hardly  hope  you 
will  acknowledge  me  after  my  insane  conduct  to 
your  brother !" 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  smiled.  And 
Egerton  felt  her  smile ;  it  was  so  kind,  so 
reassuring.  She  had  never  received  him  so 
cordially  before. 

He  could  not  mistake  the  motive,  and  did 
not.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  better  reason,  how  he 
yielded  himself  to  the  influence  of  that  smile ! 
It  solved  the  problem  which  had  been  working 
in  his  brain. 

"  You  are  too  good !  too  kind  !"  he  said, 
eagerly  clasping  the  hand  extended  to  him. 
"  You  can  forgive  me,  then  ?" 

"  Promise  never  to  do  so  again  !"  said  Helen, 
playfully. 

"  Ah !  that  is  needless,  Miss  Mainwaring  ! 
If  you  could  know  what  a  purgatory  I  have 
endured  since  four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  you 
would  not  think  it  necessary  to  warn  me  against 
making  a  fool  of  myself  again.  I  am  quite 
resolved,  Mainwaring,  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity— " 

"  Make  no  rash  resolutions,  Clarence  !  How 
is  it  you  are  not  dancing  ?'* 
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"  I — rm   sure   I   don't  know.     I  suppose  I 
ought  to  be." 

"  Is  Miss  Bloomfield  here  ?" 

*'  Of  course  she  is  !  and  arrayed  like  a  Sultana. 
Miss  Main  waring,  luill  you  take  pity  on  me  ?" 

*'  With  pleasure  !"  said  Helen,  smiling  at  the 
very  desponding  tone  of  Egerton's  request,  and 
accepting  his  proffered  arm  with  readiness. 
And,  with  Helen's  encouraging  voice  and  man- 
ner, Clarence's  spirits  returned.  And  he 
proudly  led  his  beautiful  partner  through  the 
rooms,  so  engrossed  in  admiration  of  her,  that 
he  seemed  insensible  to  the  fact,  which  occurred 
to  every  one  else,  that  he,  the  successful  memher, 
had  selected  for  his  first  partner  at  the  election 
ball,  the  sister  of  the  defeated  candidate ;  and 
more  than  that,  that  she  had  gracefully  and 
cheerfully  consented  to  the  arrangement. 

They  found  themselves  vis-a-vis  of  Georgina 
Bloomfield,  who  had  been  immediately  taken 
possession  of  by  Major  Aubrey.  Indeed,  that 
ofBcer's  progress  with  the  heiress  had  recently 
appeared  so  encouraging,  and  his  reasons  for 
pressing  it  were  so  urgent,  that  he  had 
determined  on  putting  all  upon  the  hazard  of  a 
proposal  on  this  portentous  evening.     He  was 
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unusually  tender  and  assiduous ;  and  his  part- 
ner, stung  to  the  quick  by  Egerton's  obvious 
devotion  to  Helen,  received  his  attentions  in  a 
manner  which  convinced  Clarence,  at  least,  that 
Aubrey  had  won  her  affections. 

But  woman  can  better  read  the  heart  of 
woman.  And  Helen,  though  not  habitually 
observant  upon  such  subjects,  could  not  Wind 
herself  to  the  unreality  of  Georgina's  manner — 
her  forced  liveliness  in  conversation  with  her 
partner — the  parade  of  power  which  a  woman 
never  uses  towards  the  man  she  really  loves — 
the  glances,  full  of  inquietude,  which  she  so 
frequently  threw  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
quadrille !  And,  prepared  by  her  brother's 
hints,  Helen  at  once  saw  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

But  Major  Aubrey  did  not.  Through  the 
thick  film  of  vanity,  he  penetrated  no  further 
than  the  surface  of  things ;  and,  on  the  surface 
of  Georgina's  manner,  a  less  interested  observer 
than  he  might  certainly  have  beheld  his  image 
reflected.  She  listened  to  his  flattering  nothings 
with  deep  interest,  replied  with  animation, 
and,  in  short,  acted  to  perfection  the  part  she 
was  assuming — the  part  of  a  flirt. 
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What  is  flirting  ? 

Not  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  each  other's 
society  in  persons  of  opposite  sexes — not  frank- 
ness and  cordiality  of  manner  towards  those 
who  merit  it — not  even  a  certain  demonstration 
of  regard  and  interest.  But  it  is  the  wilful 
misleading  of  another  as  to  our  feelings  towards 
her  or  him — the  raising  of  delusive  hopes  which 
we  are  prepared  deliberately  to  annul — the  sacri- 
fice of  what  may  be  the  whole  life's  happiness 
of  a  fellow  creature  to  a  despicable  self-love  1 

No  fond  hopes  or  cruel  disappointments  of 
this  kind  were  involved  in  the  game  Georgina 
was  playing.  She  had  to  deal  with  one  who 
was  her  equal  in  indifference,  and  far  more  than 
her  equal  in  worldliness  and  selfishness,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  had  his  point  to  gain  ;  and,  with 
a  woman's  instinct,  she  divined  it.  Yet,  in  her 
conduct  towards  him,  she  departed  from  the 
strict  rule  of  integrity  and  sincerity.  And  when 
man  or  woman  thus  deceives,  retribution  is 
generally  quick,  severe,  and  certain. 

With  Georgina,  the  crisis  was  at  hand. 

"  How  I  have  anticipated  this  evening's 
meeting !"  said    her    partner,    as   the  quadrille 
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being  finished,  he  gave  her  his  arm  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  room  ;  "  and  I  am  charmed  to 
see  you  in  such  spirits  !" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  delight  in  a  ball,"  said  Georgina. 

"  Ca  depend,^*  observed  the  Major,  in  a 
somewhat  melancholy  tone.  "  For  my  part, 
I  have  been  a  little — upon  my  word  ! — a  little 
touched  with  the  blues  of  late.  And,  of  course, 
you  can  guess  the  cause?" 

"  I !  Oh,  no  !"  returned  Georgina,  innocently. 

"  Miss  Bloomfield  !  it  is  impossible  but  that 
you  must  have  observed — in  short,  my  devotion 
cannot  possibly  have  escaped  your  notice  !" 

"  Oh  !  do  look  at  Lady  Armadale  !  Is  she 
not  perfectly  angeHc  this  evening  ?"  said  the 
heiress,  turning  her  head  partly  away. 

"  Lady  Armadale  ?  Yes  !  she  knows  how  to 
use  her  eyes ;  and  seems  to  be  m.aking  great 
play  to  catch  the  young  Earl.  I  rather  think 
she  is  offended  with  me  at  present — though  this 
is  for  your  private  ear  alone,  dear  Miss  Bloom- 
field  !  J  would  not  have  such  a  thing  get  about 
for  the  world  ;  but  I  am  afraid  she  found  me 
rather  insensible — you  understand  ! — and  I  be- 
lieve she  resents  my  attentions  to  another." 
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"  Dear  me !  how  very  cruel  you  must  have 
been  !"  said  Georgina,  with  an  air  tant  soit  peu 
malin. 

"  Ah  !  you  women  little  understand  us.  The 
heart,  my  dear  Miss  Bloomfield  !  is  a  mysterious 
subject.  In  the  midst  of  beauty,  rank,  and 
wealth,  we  are  often  quite  insensible, — and  resist 
more  overtures  from  our  fair  friends  than  we 
like  to  speak  of.  And,  at  length,  we  meet  with 
a  creature  exactly  made  for  us  ! — lovely  and 
accomplished ! — such  an  one  as  yourself,  in 
short !  Ah !  Miss  Bloomfield,  from  the  first 
moment  of  our  introduction,  I  felt  that  you 
were  the  being  I  had  long  been  looking  for  !  iVs 
for  your  fortune,  which  may  attract  others,  I 
despise  it !  Dispose  of  it  as  you  please  !  Bestow 
it  on  whom  you  will  !  Only  give  me  your 
charming,  adorable  self!" 

Georgina's  face  was  averted.       He  resumed  : 

"  I  am  absolutely  dying  to  hear  the  words 
from  your  lips  which  will  make  us  two  the  very 
happiest  of  mortals !" 

He  stood  still, — and  Miss  Bloomfield  was 
compelled  to  turn  her  head.  He  looked  at  her 
with  anxiety  and  some  dismay.  Georgina  was 
laughing. 
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"  Oh  !  Major  Aubrey,  please  to  desist !  ^Yhat 
on  earth  could  put  such  a  thing  into  your  head  ?" 
she  exclaimed. 

*'  Miss  Bloomfield,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  but 
in  these  things,  the  less  trifling  the  better.  You 
are  prepared,  of  course,  to  accept  n:\y  proposal ; 
therefore  the  less  you  affect  hesitation  the 
better  pleased  I  shall  be,  believe  nne  !" 

"But  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  your 
proposal ! — neither  did  I  ever  think  of  you  for  a 
moment ! — neither  do  I  ever  intend  !"  said  Geor- 
gina,  pettishly ;  for  she  was  piqued  by  the 
dictatorial  tone  of  the  last  remark. 

"  Then  I  must  say  that — " 

"  I  don't  choose  to  be  lectured." 

*'  You  have  acted  falsely,  and — " 

"  I  will  sit  down,  if  you  please !" 

Major  Aubrey  led  his  partner  to  a  seat,  and 
took  his  leave  of  her  with  a  punctilious  bow, 
and  a  look  that  mocked  penetration.  He 
flattered  himself  that  his  discomfiture  had  quite 
escaped  observation.  But,  on  looking  round, 
he  met  the  calm  eyes  of  Lady  Estcourte  fixed 
upon  him  with  that  steady,  scrutinizing  gaze, 
which  reads  the  invisible  link  of  reality  through 
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the  blank  surface  of  ceremony.  He  winced 
under  that  look.  And,  although  his,  first  impulse 
had  been  to  quit  the  ball-room,  and  digest  his 
mortification  in  secret,  another  moment  changed 
his  resolution ;  and,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  he  devoted  himself  to  an  assiduous 
flirtation  with  Miss  Louisa  Butler.  But  he  was 
a  ruined  man  ! 

And  Georgina  !  Was  she  happy  and  trium- 
phant ?  For  a  few  minutes  she  was.  Since 
Major  Aubrey's  manner  left  no  room  for  com- 
punction so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  she  felt 
that  the  affair  had  been  only  a  little  agreeable 
excitement.  She  was  thinking  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  have  it  reported  that  Miss  Bloom- 
field  had  refused  another  offer  ! — and  from  the 
handsome  Major  Aubrey  !  She  wondered  what 
Egerton  would  think  when  he  heard  of  it !  She 
looked  round,  hoping  that  he  might  have  caught 
some  indication  of  what  was  going  on  ;  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  was  sitting  in 
rather  a  secluded  position,  having  taken  the 
first  seat  that  offered  itself;  and  was  shaded  by 
the  orange  trees  and  flowers  which  had  been 
arranged  in  projecting  masses  here  and  there  in 
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the  rooms.  Presently,  in  the  deep  embrasure 
of  one  of  the  old  Abbey  windows  near  to  her, 
she  heard  voices, — one  of  which  she  knew,  alas  ! 
too  well  for  her  peace. 

"  Can  you  pardon  me.  Miss  Mainwaring  ?" 
— it  was  Clarence  who  spoke — "  for  my  instant 
of  presumption?  Will  you  promise  to  think  no 
worse  of  me  ?" 

"  Not  of  you,  Captain  Egerton,"  said  Helen, 
and  her  voice  sounded  rather  mournful ;  "  how 
could  I  think  worse  of  you  for  your  too  kind 
estimation  of  me  ?  But  if  I  have  thoughtless- 
ly—" 

"  You  have  not,  dear  Miss  Mainwaring  !     I 

know  what  you  would  say  ! — your  manner 
was  most  kind  ! — and  I  knew  its  motive  !  1  was 
not  misled  by  it  for  an  instant.  Only  by 
yielding  to  its  charm,  I  have  been  induced  to 
commit  a  folly  equalled  only  by  that  which 
brought  me  down  here  at  all !" 

Helen  smiled.     He  went  on — 

"  How  could  I  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
one  so  much  your  inferior  in  all  qualities  of 
character — inferior  in  every  excellence — and  a 
beggar  into  the  bargain — could  have  a  chance  of 
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winning  your  hand  !  I  yielded  to  a  wild  dream, 
and  I  am  sufficiently  punished  by  a  sober 
awaking !" 

"Mr.  Egerton  !"  said  Helen,  gravely  and  kind- 
ly. *'  It  is  but  justice  to  tell  you  that  your  own 
character  and  circumstances  have  no  influence 
whatever  on  my  decision ;  and  that  you  would 
have  received  the  same  answer  from  me  had 
you  been  exactly  the  reverse  in  any  respect,  or 
in  all,  of  what  you  are.  I  hope  I  need  not  say 
that,  never  having  suspected  your  sentiments,  I 
never  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  against  mis- 
apprehension. And  this  being  the  case,  will  you 
let  me  still  be  the  friend  of  my  brother's  friend  ?" 

"  And  I  am,  then,  never  to  be  loved  ?"  said 
Clarence,  bitterly. 

"  Do  not  say  so  !  You  will  be — nay,  perhaps 
are  already.  And  I  have  a  strong  impression," 
she  added,  smiling,  "  that  you  mistake  your 
own  feelings  in  thinking  that  I  should  be  the 
person  to  make  you  happy.  You  have,  as  yet, 
seen  little  of  me — perhaps,  hardly  know  me — 
and  are  giving  me  credit,  depend  upon  it,  through 
your  friendship  and  compunction  towards  Ernest, 
for  qualities  which  I  do  not  possess  !" 
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"  I  give  you  credit  for  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful — in  mind  as  well  as  person  !  And  to 
such  an  one  it  would  have  been  my  pride  and 
glory  to  look  up  !  You  would  have  been  my 
better  angel  !" 

"  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  I  were 
capable  of  the  part — which,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take— do  you  not  think.  Captain  Egerton,  that 
your  picture  rather  reverses  the  order  of  things? 
Your  wife  must  look  up  to  you  1" 

Clarence  looked  thoughtful  for  a  few  minutes. 
He  sighed  profoundly,  and  remained  silent. 
Helen,  at  length,  made  an  effort  to  free  herself 
from  an  embarrassing  position.     She  rose. 

"  We  will  both  forget  w4iat  has  passed,  Mr. 
Egerton,  and  meet  as  friends  !"  she  said,  cheer- 
fully. 

"  We  will  strive  to  forget  what  has  passed. 
Miss  Mainwaring  !"  And  his  voice  had  a  deep 
tone  of  despondency. 

Georgina  had  heard  all — rivetted  to  her  seat, 
as  by  some  enchantment — and  the  arrow  had 
pierced  her  heart.  Her  retribution  was  come. 
She  saw  Helen  pass  before  her  to  rejoin  her 
party  with  a  step   which   had  lost  much  of  its 
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elasticity,  and   a   countenance   shaded  by  grave 
thought,  instead  of  the  elated  expression  which 
her  own  had  worn,    similarly  situated,  but  a  few 
minutes  before.     Humbled  and  self-reproachful, 
her  affections  thrown  back  upon    her,   this  w^as 
the  first  deep  lesson  of  Georgina's  life.     She 
felt  injured,  it  was  true ;    for   Clarence's    atten- 
tions to  herself  had  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
such  as  to  warrant  fully  her   belief  in   his   pre- 
ference.    But  since   that  time,   what   had   she 
done  ?  She  herself  had  given   exactly  the  same 
encouragement  to   the    hope  of  another  w^hich 
her  ov^rn  had  received  from  him — had  insultingly 
rejected  that  other,  and  triumphed  in  the  fact — 
while  she  could  not  help  whispering  to  herself 
that  her  own  foolish   and  boastful   words   had 
driven  Clarence  for  ever  from  her  side,  even  had 
Helen  been  out  of  the  question.    As  she  sat  alone 
—  neglected  —  unsought  —  in   the   sequestered 
nook  she  had  chosen,  she  thought  of  the  bright 
prospects  of  the  morning — of  the  glory  of  turn- 
ing Clarence's  election — of  the  hopes  which  she 
had  formed,  encouraged  by  Henriette,    that  his 
gratitude  would   bring   him   to   her   feet,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  favours  which  he  might  have 
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been  too  proud  to  ask ! — of  his  cold  bow  of 
recognition ! — of  the  evident  fact  that  he  had 
never  once  thought  of  her  through  all !  Her 
idol  was  thrown  down :  and,  unaccustomed  to 
control  her  feelings,  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
heart  she  burst  into  tears. 

She  did  not  know  how  long  they  lasted. 
But  presently,  a  hand  was  laid  on  hers,  and  a 
voice  spoke  kindly. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Bloomfield  !" 

She  looked  up,  and  saw  through  her  tears 
the  pale  countenance  of  Mr.  Vivian,  more 
softened  then  usual.  He  was  contemplating 
her  with  steadfast  earnestness. 

He  sate  down  by  her  side. 

"  You  are  in  grief!"  he  said.  "  Can  I  be  of 
any  use  or  comfort  to  you  ?" 

It  was  "  the  Hour  and  the  Man  /" 

She  opened  her  heart, — unable  just  then 
to  resist  that  tender,  paternal  tone.  She  told 
him  all.  No  penitent  could  have  more  com- 
pletely shrived  herself  to  her  confessor.  He 
listened  gravely,  indulgently.  Through  the 
magnetic  attraction  of  sympathy,  he  at  length 
beguiled  her  to  other  subjects.     He    spoke  to 
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her  of  better  things — of  higher  objects — of  the 
greater  glory  which  her  possessions  might  be 
the  means  of  attaining  for  her, — and  he  hinted 
as  to  the  manner.  She  was  grateful,  excited — 
confessed,  in  her  humble  frame,  that  she  had 
merited  her  chastisement — that  she  knew  not 
how  to  do  one  good  thing — and  entreated  him 
to  be  her  guide  and  teacher.  After  some  httle 
hesitation,  he  consented.  A  plan  was  proposed  : 
Mr.  Vivian  undertook  to  make  all  arrangements, 
and  Georgina  to  ratify  them.  And  by  his  urgent 
advice  she  rejoined  the  assembly  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening.     But  how  changed  ! 

There  was  a  turret  forming  a  corner  eleva- 
tion of  Greystone  Abbey,  which  w^as  ascended 
from  without  by  a  spiral  staircase,  leading  to 
two  small  apartments,  at  a  great  height,  the 
outer  door,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  giving 
upon  the  garden.  Tradition  assigned  many 
legends  of  mysterious  appearances  and  strange 
vanishings  to  this  lonely  resort ;  and,  for  some 
ages,  it  had  been  far  from  popular  with  the 
inmates  of  the  Abbey.  It  formed,  on  the 
evening  of  the  ball,  almost  the  only  exception 
to  the  illumination  which   beamed  from  every 
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window  and  orifice  of  the  ancient  building.  The 
lonely  tower  stood  out  dark  against  the  sky, 
heavy  and  massive — save  that  from  one  of  its 
narrow  windows,  closely  curtained,  there  pene- 
trated such  a  dim,  faint  light  as  might  be  sup- 
posed to  beam  over  a  student's  researches,  or  an 
invalid's  repose.  It  was  when  the  rev^elry  and 
excitement  were  at  their  utmost  height — when 
music  swelled  in  passionate  strains,  by  turns 
exciting:  and  softenino^  the  senses — when  the 
hum  of  many  voices  reverberated  through  park 
and  gardens  like  the  sound  of  distant  water — 
when,  through  the  open  windows  of  the  hall 
and  saloons,  bright  forms  mio;ht  be  seen  to 
glance  bye,  and  gay  crowds  to  linger — then  it 
was  that  a  solitary,  dark  figure  emanated  from 
a  grove  of  rhododendrons,  which  nearly  ap- 
proached the  Abbey  on  one  side ;  and,  halting 
for  a  moment  to  listen  and  to  look  around, 
softly  and  rapidly  glided  across  the  lawn,  to  the 
foot  of  the  turret ;  and,  taking  a  key  from  his 
pocket,  turned  the  latch.  He  mounted  the 
staircase,  and,  after  passing  through  a  small 
antichamber,  opened  the  door  of  the  second 
room,  where  the  light  of  a  single  candle  re- 
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vealed  in  the  new  comer,  the  features  of  the 
Italian  ! 

The  room  was  not  large,  and  but  scantily 
furnished.  There  was  an  oak  table,  and  a  few 
rush  chairs — a  strong  iron-bound  secretaire — 
and,  affixed  to  the  wall,  a  projecting  black  oak 
case  or  cupboard,  also  closed  and  locked.  On 
the  table  lay  a  few  very  old  and  worn  folio 
volumes  piled  together,  and  there  were  parch- 
ments and  other  papers.  The  habits  of  the 
occupant  of  these  rooms  were  evidently  laborious 
and  self-denying. 

One  individual  was  seated  at  the  table, 
reading.  The  light  of  the  solitary  candle  fell 
upon  his  wan,  calm,  beautiful  features,  and  was 
reflected  back  from  the  golden  lustre  of  his 
clustering  hair.  He  looked  so  visionary !  so 
unearthly  ! — as  if  some  spirit  had  veiled  its  wings 
to  rest  for  a  moment  on  that  lonely  tower.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  huge  volume  before 
him,  not  with  the  interest  of  an  eager  reader,  but 
with  the  steady  resolve  of  one  perfoming  a  task. 
When  the  door  opened,  he  rose  without  any 
appearance  of  surprise,  and  made  a  silent 
obeisance,   as  to  his  superior.     The  Italian  re- 
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turned  his  greeting  by  some  sign  understood  by 
the  two,  and  a  low,  muttered  word. 

He  was  no  longer  the  supple,  crouching 
Italian  ballad-monger.  —  He  stood  erect  and 
dignified,  a  bold,  unscrupulous  man  !  There 
was  something  terrible  in  the  flash  of  his 
dark  eve,  in  the  determination  of  his  thick 
lips.  The  force  of  contrast  could  hardly  go 
further  than  between  the  two  who  now  stood 
facing  each  other  in  that  dull,  dim,  chamber. 
Was  it  possible  that  any  thing  so  pure,  should 
be  found  in  intimate  association  with  what 
seemed  so  gross,  so  dark,  so  ruthless  ?  Yes, — 
for  there  is  a  "  strong  delusion,"  which  pro- 
claims that  out  of  evil  works  and  evil  asso- 
ciations, "  good  may  come.'' 

The  Italian  laid  a  roll  of  parchment  upon 
the  table. 

"  I  have  obtained  the  signatures,"  he  said. 
'*  The  rest  remains  with  you  !" 

"  How  ?" — enquired  the  other, — "  How  did 
you  accomplish  it  ?" 

"  I  said  it  was  a  common  bill  of  election  costs, 
which  all  the  candidates  must  sign  alike.  You 
know  with  whom   I   had  to   deal.     He  never 
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asked  a  question  !  only  hoped  it  might  be  the 
last  time  he  should  have  to  put  his  hand  to  any 
thing  that  regarded  this  cursed  election  1"  And 
the  Italian  laughed. 

His  companion  seemed  seized  with  a  sudden 
pang.  A  momentary  spasm  crossed  his  frame, 
and  he  strained  his  hand  upon  his  side.  Ano- 
ther instant,  and  he  was  the  same  calm,  passion- 
less being  that  the  taper  had  shone  upon  a  few 
minutes  before,  only  paler,  if  possible.  He 
unrolled  the  deed,  and  glanced  it  over.  A  sound 
from  below  reached  the  far  off  elevation. 

"  Aye  ! — let  them  revel !"  muttered  the  Italian, 
"let  them  dance  where  saintly  feet  should 
tread  1  these  may  be  their  last  orgies.  The 
despoiler   shall  be  despoiled.     You  hear  me  !'* 

"  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  my  duty," — and 
the  cold,  severe  brow,  was  bent  to  receive  the 
parting  benediction,  with  an  attitude  of  humility 
and  reverence. 

"  Now  mix  with  them  !  Be  ever  on  the 
watch  !     Farewell !" 

In  another  instant,  the  Italian  had  vanished, 
and  the  student  was  standing  as  in  a  trance, 
alone  in  that  solitary  chamber. 
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But  suddenly  he  roused  himself,  and  taking 
up  the  deed  which  his  associate  had  left  with 
him,  he  commenced  descending  the  turret  steps. 
Instead  of  continuing  his  course  to  the  base, 
however,  he  opened  a  narrow,  iron-bound  door, 
set  in  the  thick  masonry  of  the  wall,  and,  care- 
fully locking  it  again  behind  him,  he  traversed 
several  apartments,  which  were  either  entirely 
empty,  or  appeared  to  be  merely  the  receptacle 
for  the  cast  off  furniture  amid  which  former 
generations  of  St.  Ormondes  had  lived,  and 
loved,  and  suffered-  On  emerging  from  the 
gloomy  suite,  he  passed  into  a  brilliant  gallery, 
from  which  a  view  might  be  gained  by  peeps 
of  the  hall  below.  And  quickly  crossing  this, 
the  recluse  entered  the  passage  which  led  to  the 
young  Earl's  apartments. 

If  his  errand,  there,  had  any  purpose  of  con- 
cealment, no  time  could  have  been  found  so 
adapted  for  the  object  as  the  night  in  question ; 
when  the  whole  household  were  engaged  in  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  guests — and 
when  amidst  so  much  confusion,  no  proceeding 
however  unusual,  would  have  struck  any  person 
as  irregular  or  worthy  of  remark. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  little  scene  had 
occurred  in  the  remote  part  of  the  Abbey,  that 
Mr.  Vivian  made  his  appearance  in  the  bright 
crowd  below.  It  seemed  curious  that  no  one 
had  missed  him  till  he  appeared  ;  yet,  when  he 
came,  every  one  assailed  him  with  the  same 
question,  as  to  why  he  had  staid  away  so  long  ? 
With  that  mild  courtesy  which  distinguished 
him,  he  so  worded  his  replies,  that  each  person 
to  whom  they  were  addressed  believed  that 
his  motives  for  absenting  himself  had  been 
such  as  would  put  to  shame  the  frivolity  of 
the  rest  of  the  party.  Consequently,  he  was 
not  troubled  with  any  very  searching  categories. 
And,  as  he    moved    amongst   the  crowd,  in  it 
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but  not  of  it,  with  a  humility  of  manner  which 
defied  criticism,  all  eyes,  save  three  or  four 
pairs,  looked  upon  him  approvingly  and  with 
respect. 

These  three  or  four  exceptions  stood  in 
the  fair  brows  of  Lady  Estcourte  and  Ernest 
Main  waring: — of  Sir  Perceval  Grant  and  his 
daughter-in-law. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Grant's  predilections  or  aver- 
sions were  of  very  little  consequence ;  for,  as  she 
treated  her  best  friends  with  rudeness,  a  stranger 
could  hardly  expect  consideration.  So,  if  her 
brow  assumed  even  a  more  sullen  expression  when 
she  encountered  Mr.  Vivian,  or  her  cheeks  a  sal- 
lower  hue,  it  all  passed  as  only  an  eccentric  va- 
riation of  her  eccentric  humour.  But  Sir  Perce- 
val's manner  was  more  unaccountable.  The  easy, 
nonchalant  man  of  the  world  seemed  under 
strange  restraint  when  in  the  society  of  the 
quiet,  unobtrusive  Chaplain.  His  Uvely  sallies 
were  subdued ;  and  he  even  forgot  the  gracious 
task  of  making  his  fair  friends  quite  satisfied 
with  the  share  of  attractions  which  nature  had 
bestowed  upon  them.  He  was  dreamy,  if  not 
sad  \    absent,  and  like  one  perpetually    in    the 
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attitude  of  listening.  And  this  was  not  the 
homage,  so  involuntary,  which  the  world  often 
pays  to  those  who  are  not  of  the  world  :  for 
Sir  Perceval  could  he  eloquent  and  interested 
in  conversation  w-ith  Doctor  Stanley.  Neither 
could  it  he  personal  antipathy,  for  Mr.  Vivian 
appeared  ignorant  of  all  concerning  Sir  Perceval, 
even  to  his  name,  which  frequently  escaped  his 
recollection.  And  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
intercourse  which  their  support  of  the  same 
candidate  (undertaken  by  Sir  Perceval  at  the 
young  Earl's  request)  might  be  supposed  to 
have  elicited,  they  were  never  seen,  either  in 
public  or  private,  to  address  each  other. 

Ernest  Mainwaring's  eyes  wore  that  grave, 
doubting  expression  when  they  rested  upon  Mr. 
Vivian,  because  his  unsuspicious  nature  had 
lately  become  ahve  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
something  in  him  which  he  could  not  compre- 
hend— something  which  prevented  the  Clergy- 
man from  meeting  his  own  advances  with  corres- 
ponding frankness.  For  a  time,  Ernest  believed 
the  fault  to  be  his  own  :  but  Lord  Algernon's 
remarks,  and  his  own  subsequent  observations, 
had  placed  the  matter  in  a  different  light :  and 
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Vivian's  character  became  a  problem  which  he 
felt  an  interest  in  solving. 

As  for  Lady  Estcourte,  her  pure,  bright 
glance  followed  him  down  the  room  ;  and 
its  thoughtful  expression  gave  place  to  a  smile, 
as  she  said  to  Mainwaring, 

"  Mr.  Vivian  must  be  feeling  very  triumphant, 
he  is  so  unusually  deferential.  I  see  victory 
playing  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth  !" 

"  Can  you  so  easily  read  that  most  impene- 
trable of  faces  ?"  asked  Ernest.  "  It  is  written 
in  cuneiform  characters  to  me." 

"  Well — yes  !  I  have  not  yet  mastered  the 
language,  but  I  have  deciphered  some  of  the 
characters  which  compose  it.  I  find  the  study 
interesting." 

*'  It  will  baffle  you  !" 

"  I  think  not." 

"  When  shall  I  ask  you  for  a  verdict  ?" 

"  When  any  occasion  occurs  which  might 
make  my  giving  one  of  any  use." 

"  Not  before  ?  If  you  had  any  thing  very 
favourable  to  communicate,  you  would  not 
wait  for  that." 

"  Make  no  rash  inferences,  Mr.  Mainwaring  ! 
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I  see  much  to  admire  in  that  remarkable  person 
— more  to  pity." 

A  deep  sigh  just  behind  them  drew  their 
attention.  And  turning,  they  saw  Sir  Perceval 
Grant,  whom  they  had  just  left  in  conversation 
with  Sir  Reginald,  leaning  against  the  wall 
over  against  them.  Both  parties,  with  ready 
tact,  instantly  strove  to  appear  unconscious  of 
that  deep  sigh.     Ernest  addressed  him. 

"  I  am  endeavouring  to  gain  the  benefit 
of  Lady  Estcourte's  discrimination  of  character, 
with  regard  to  one  which  has  puzzled  myself. 
But  she  eludes  all  my  efforts." 

"  Ha  !  really  !  Lady  Estcourte  is  a — very 
— prudent  person." 

Edith  laughed.  •'  When  I  tell  you,  Sir 
Perceval,  that  the  subject  of  our  discussion 
is  a  Clergyman — in  fact,  the  very  Mr.  Vivian 
who  has  just  entered  the  rooms — you  may 
imagine  there  may  be  other  reasons  besides  pru- 
dence why  I  should  refrain  from  hazarding  mere 
unsupported  impressions  or  doubtful  conjectures, 
which  I  may  have  foohshly  entertained  myself." 

"  Oh  ! — certainly  !  That  gentleman  seems  a 
— very — popular  person." 
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Lady  Estcourte  and  Mainwaring  looked  at 
each  other  for  an  instant,  both  evidently  struck 
by  the  almost  synonymous  words  and  tone 
in  which  the  Baronet  had  dehvered  his  two 
oracular  sentences — so  different  from  his  usual 
flow  of  light  repartee.  Lady  Estcourte's  look 
comically  expressed  how  far  she  felt  herself 
misunderstood :  and  her  companion  compre- 
hended it. 

"  I  do  not  think,  Sir  Perceval !  that  Mr. 
Vivian's  popularity  constitutes  his  claim  on 
Lady  Estcourte's  forbearance — though  it  might 
give  him  a  powerful  one  on  the  gratitude  of 
others — mv  friend  Egerton,  for  instance  1" 

"  Ah  !  to  be  sure  !  Yes  !  Captain  Egerton 
owes  his  election  mainly  to  him.  And  that 
reminds  me,  Mr.  Mainwaring  ! — you  really  must 
warn  your  friend ! — he  has  been  doing  the 
most  insane  thing  to-day — "  (the  mention 
of  Clarence's  name  had  made  Sir  Perceval 
himself  again) —  "  signing  a  deed  with  the 
utmost  sang  froid,  without  having  an  idea 
of  its  contents !  I  warned  him  of  the  folly 
of  taking  these  for  granted,  on  the  word  of 
a    stranger — but    his    answer    was,   that,  not 
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possessing  a  maravedi's  worth  of  real  property, 
he  could  not  make  himself  poorer,  sign  what 
he  would ! — a  remark  hardly  worthy  of  our 
friend's  sagacity  !" 

"  But  how,  and  when,  and  where  did  this  take 
place  ?"  asked  Mainwaring.  "  And  are  you 
sure  that  he  was  ignorant  of  its  purport?" 

"Quite.  It  was  in  our  committee  room, just 
after  the  election  closed.  And,  by  the  way, 
never,  perhaps,  had  successful  candidate  less  of 
the  suaviter  in  modo  to  bestow  upon  his 
committee  !  However,  he  condescended  to  shew 
himself,  and  in  a  kind  of  hang  dog  way  was 
assisting  in  the  transaction  of  some  business, 
when  a  dark  looking  individual,  a  clerk  of  some 
kind,  I  believe — " 

But  just  at  that  moment  the  music  sounded 
— the  quadrille  was  forming — and  Clarence's 
indiscretions  became  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance  even  with  Ernest  Mainwaring — for 
he  was  to  dance  that  quadrille  with  Blanche. 
So  the  gentlemen  parted,  v»'ith  a  word  from 
Ernest  intimating  that  the  subject  should  be 
resumed  at  leisure. 

Just    then    Major    Aubrey    approached    the 
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party,  with  an  air  of  easy  indifference.  He 
spoke  low. 

''  Edith  !  I  beg  pardon  ! — Lady  Etscourte  ! — 
may  I  once  more  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
your  partner  ?" 

"  1  have  declined  dancing  this  evening"  she 
replied,  raising  her  voice  slightly  above  its 
usual  pitch. 

"  With  me  ?"  was  the  low,  but  not  inaudible 
rejoinder. 

"  Sir  Perceval  Grant  will  inform  you,"  replied 
Edith,  turning  to  the  Baronet,  "  that  I  have 
refused  to  dance  even  with  him." 

"  It  is  but  too  true,"  responded  Sir  Perceval  to 
the  appeal.  "  Lady  Estcourte  is  very  cruel  to 
all  of  us.  She  has  disappointed  myself  and 
many  others.  If  I  were  not  afraid  that  she 
might  consider  it  impertinent,  I  should  re- 
monstrate severely  that  so  much  beauty  and 
grace — " 

Lady  Estcourte  laughingly  interrupted  him. 
*'  Excuse  me,  Sir  Perceval !  I  do  not  think  you 
would  be  severe,  and  I  am  sure  you  could  not 
be  impertinent — no  true  gentleman  can  !" 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  great  deli- 
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beration.  And,  as  Lady  Estcourte  uttered  them, 
her  figure  seemed  to  dilate  with  a  dignity  which 
well  became  her.  There  was  that  in  her  noble 
brow  and  deep  blue  eyes,  her  fair  throat  and 
bust,  and,  above  all,  in  the  speaking  changes  of 
her  animated  countenance,  which  fully  justified 
the  compliment  she  had  so  unceremoniously  cut 
short.  A  slight  blush,  w^hich  her  own  w^ords 
had  called  forth,  at  the  present  moment  increased 
the  effect  of  her  beauty. 

Major  Aubrey  felt  her  cutting  inference  ;  but 
he  was  in  that  mood  of  recklessness,  in  which 
the  most  merited  rebuke  serves  rather  as  an 
excitement  than  a  check.  He  resumed  the  con- 
versation with  apparent  unconsciousness. 

"  If  I  were  to  compliment  Lady  Estcourte,  it 
would  be  as  a  model  of  wife-like  submission — 
since  I  conclude  she  assumes  this  dull  role  in 
comphance  with  Sir  Reginald's  wishes  that 
his  wife  should  not  be  mistaken  for  his  eldest 
daughter  !" 

"I  am  afraid  I  must  disclaim  that  compli- 
ment, as  a  duty  which  is  also  a  pleasure  pos- 
sesses but  httle  merit ;  and,  moreover,  my  hus- 
band   has    never    expressed    any    wish  on  this 
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trifling  subject.  But  I  assure  you,  my  part  in 
the  entertainment  is  not  so  dull  as  you  imagine. 
I  have  already,  as  a  looker  on,  found  incidents 
enough  to  divert  me  !" 

And  Lady  Estcourte's  eye  flashed  mischief 
as  it  lighted  upon  Aubrey.  He  coloured  with 
resentment,  not  with  shame. 

But  all  this  was  quite  unobserved  by  Sir  Per- 
ceval, who  seldom  looked  beneath  the  surface, 
excepting  where  his  own  designs  were  concerned. 
He  took  up  the  subject  quite  innocently. 

"  For  my  part,  I  cannot  imagine  the  feeling 
you  talk  of,  Aubrey  !  I  should  be  proud  to  see 
my  wife  the  admired  of  all  admirers — as  "  with 
a  slight  bow  to  Lady  Estcourte.  "  I  am  sure 
Sir  Reginald  is !" 

Lady  Bouverie  had  just  taken  possession  of 
a  large  easy  chair  close  to  the  group. 

"  What  is  that  you  are  saying  about  your 
wife,  Sir  Perceval  ?  I  thought,  poor  soul !  she 
was  in  her  grave." 

"  Exactly !"  responded  Sir  Perceval,  as  if 
assentins:  to  the  most  lucid  and  orio^inal  idea. 
"  You  are,  as  usual,  quite  right.  I  spoke  hypo- 
thetically." 

VOL.    II.  N 
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"  Some  men,  however,  are  so  fortunate," 
remarked  Major  Aubrey,  *'  as  to  find,  in  Sir  Per- 
ceval's position,  another  lady  quite  ready  to  fill 
the  vacant  place." 

"And  some  men,  Major,  are  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  find  a  lady  ready  to  fill  the  place  at 
all !"  shouted  out  the  old  lady,  with  a  vehement 
enunciation.  "  There !  I'm  glad  I  have  rid 
you  of  him!" — she  continued,  as,  with  an  air 
of  profound  disgust  and  contempt,  the  Major 
walked  away  to  secure  Miss  Louisa  Butler  for 
the  next  waltz,  and  was  soon  after  seen  appa- 
rently absorbed  in  the  interesting  occupation  of 
whirling  round  a  mass  of  fair  ringlets  and  pink 
gauze. — "  I  am  glad  he's  gone,  for  the  man's  a 
puppy  ;  and  I  never  see  Georgy  Bloomfield  that 
I  don't  take  care  to  tell  her  he  wants  nothing  of 
her  but  her  money.  It's  no  fault  of  mine  if  he 
gets  it.  But,  as  to  second  marriages,  my  dear !" 
(to  Lady  Estcourte),  "I  don't  approve  of  them, 
at  all — never  did, — and  T  have  acted  upon  my 
opinion,  too." 

Edith  only  smiled.  Sir  Perceval  was  certain 
Lady  Bouverie's  resolution  must  have  been  a 
most    difficult    one    to    keep,    considering    the 
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numerous  importunities  she  must  have  received 
to  break  it. 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  Sir  Perceval !  you  and  I  are 
too  old  to  bandy  compliments  about  love-making. 
Just  order  that  window  shut,  above  head,  if  you 
please !  Are  you  troubled  with  rheumatism, 
Sir  Perceval  ?  But  I  was  going  to  say,  I  never 
had  but  two  offers ;  and  one  was  from  money 
that  wanted  rank — the  other  from  rank  that 
wanted  money.  So  I  told  them  I  had  enough 
of  both  for  one,  but  not  enough  for  two !" 

"  You  have  offered  an  admirable  example 
of  constancy  to  Sir  John's  memory,"  remarked 
Sir  Perceval. 

"  Constancy  !  I  never  was  in  love  with  Sir 
John,  any  more  than  with  anybody  else;  and 
we  got  on  all  the  better  for  it.  Whenever  a 
woman  marries  for  what  she  calls  love,  she  is 
sure  to  be  disappointed  1"  The  last  part  of  the 
speech  was  addressed  to  Lady  Estcourte. 

Sir  Reginald  had  rejoined  the  party.  His 
glance,  half  amused,  half  questioning,  sought 
his  wife's  countenance  as  Lady  Bouverie  con- 
cluded her  remark.  In  her  tender,  deep  blue 
eye,  he  found  the  answer  which   he  required  ! 

N   2 
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She  took  his  arm   silently,    and    they    walked 
through  the  apartments. 

And  Sir  Perceval  protested  that  Lady  Bou- 
verie's  opinions  were  formed  with  her  usual 
perspicuity  and  acuteness,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  second  marriages,  on  which  he  descanted 
largely.  And  upon  that  he  glided  away  com- 
placently, and,  taking  his  place  amongst  the 
dancers  who  had  just  sat  down,  made  a  formal 
offer  of  his  hand  and  fortune  to  the  Countess  of 
Armadale ! 

No  wonder  that  he  felt  proud  of  even  suing 
for  such  a  bride  !  Radiant  with  heauty,  and 
consummate  in  all  the  arts  that  heighten  and 
adorn  it — her  shining  braids  curved  beneath  her 
coronet  of  gems,  and  her  graceful  form  undu- 
lating amid  its  light  drapery  of  silver  tissue, — 
Lady  Armadale  had  attracted  all  eyes.  She 
had,  as  etiquette  demanded,  been  the  chosen 
partner  of  the  young  Earl  himself,  and  of  several 
of  his  most  distinguished  guests,  during  the 
evening ;  and  it  had  even  entered  into  her  cal- 
culations that,  considering  the  very  equivocal 
success  of  her  designs  upon  Ernest  Mainwaring, 
the  "  boy  "   St.  Ormonde  might  really  do  for  a 
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pis  oiler i  and  give  her  a  second  coronet.  With 
this  view,  she  had  engaged  his  attention  much 
more  than  he  desired  or  could  have  tolerated, 
but  for  the  chivalric  courtesy  which  coursed 
with  the  blood  in  his  veins,  however  at  times 
overborne  by  passion  and  impetuosity  :  a  courtesy 
which  reminded  him  that  the  host  in  his  fathers' 
halls  must  make  inclination  bend  before  the 
duties  of  his  position.  How  little  did  Lady 
Armadale  suspect  that,  beneath  the  instinctive 
politeness  with  which  the  young  Earl  listened  to 
her  criticisms  on  a  pre-Raphaelite,  "  Judith  with 
the  head  of  Holofernes,"  which  had  lately  been 
added  to  his  collection,  or  yielded  to  her  request 
that  he  should  conduct  her  towards  a  model  of 
the  "  Ariadne,"  the  fire  was  smouldering  at  his 
heart,  all  the  hotter  for  being  repressed ! — the 
ardent  longing  to  break  from  her  side,  and  to 
seek  another  ! 

Had  Lord  St.  Ormonde  cast  off  his  unac- 
countable fear  of  his  Chaplain's  opposition,  and 
openly  avowed  his  engagement  with  Blanche, 
all  this  might  have  been  avoided.  But,  ever 
fearful  of  discovery,  he  dared  not  claim  that 
share   of  her  society  and  interest  which   would 
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then  have  been  his  legitimate  right;  and  his 
attentions  were  fitful,  and  by  stealth.  Even  had 
her  affections  been  disengaged,  such  conduct 
would  never  have  won  a  heart  which  required  to 
repose  where  it  loved.  What  could  be  his  final 
purpose  it  was  difficult  to  conjecture  ;  but  if  so 
inconsequent  a  being  could  be  said  to  have  one, 
it  was  probably  to  make  her  irrevocably  his  own 
in  heart  and  feeling  before  he  encoun1;iered  the 
dreaded  opposition.  At  present  a  vague  fear 
that  Blanche  would  be  but  too  ready  to  join  the 
other  side,  added  to  his  dread  that  the  engage- 
ment should  transpire. 

He  had  danced  with  her  twice  during  the 
evening,  looking  bright,  animated,  almost  trium- 
phant !  In  spite  of  the  veil  he  threw  over  his 
love,  it  spoke  in  every  look,  and  tone,  and  move- 
ment. These  are  the  signs,  however,  of  which 
the  world  in  general  takes  no  note.  And  the 
vigour  of  his  movements,  as  he  proudly  led  her 
through  the  dance — the  smile  with  which  he 
hailed  every  word  from  her  lips — were  attributed 
to  renewed  health  and  elated  spirits !  But  at 
that  moment,  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time, 
the  thought  darted  through  Ernest  Mainwaring's 
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mind    "  He  loves  her   !"     Then  the   question 
arose,  more  difficult  to  answer, ."  Does  she  know 

it  r 

Alas !  Poor  Blanche  !  As  she  stood  by  the 
young  Earl's  side,  the  loveliest  of  the  many 
lovely  ones  in  that  assembly — her  delicate  beauty 
heightened  by  a  wreath  of  pale  green  sea-weed 
— her  figure  looking  sylph-like  in  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  her  transparent  white  dress — who 
could  have  guessed  that  the  manner,  half  subdued 
at  intervals,  yet  which  oftener  seemed  to  have 
caught  the  contagious  gaiety  of  the  scene 
around  (it  must  indeed  have  been  a  sad  heart 
which,  at  Blanche's  age,  and  with  her  suscepti- 
bility, could  have  resisted  it !)  who  could  have 
guessed  that  beneath  that  sparkling  eye,  that 
eager  ear  as  the  measured  strains  resounded, 
there  beat  a  bosom  seeking  to  escape  in  the  ex- 
citement of  a  joyous  present,  from  reflection  on 
a  doomed  future  ! 

And  this  future,  so  dark  and  drear ! — was  to 
reign  the  queen  of  such  scenes  as  this  night 
gave  to  the  old  Abbey  the  aspect  of  a  Palace  ! 
To  be  adored  where  others  were  content  to  be 
noticed!     To   have    her   lightest    word    a   law 
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where  the  crowds  around  her  were  seeking  to 
establish  a  mere  acquaintance  !  To  be  hailed 
as  an  Angel  of  Mercy  for  accepting  what  the 
great,  cold  world  was  contending  for  ! 

Blanche  saw  nothing  of  all  this.  The  pain 
was  at  her  heart.  But  she  supposed  the  trial 
must  be  got  through  somehow — at  some  very 
distant  period.  And  since  she  could  never  be 
really  happy  now,  it  did  not  much  signify  ! — 
perhaps  she  might  learn  to  be  resigned !  So 
she  smiled,  and  talked,  and  danced — on. 

"  Reginald  !"  said  Lady  Estcourte  to  her  hus- 
band, as  they  watched  the  quadrille,  "  do  you 
remember  the  story  of  poor  Wilfred  ?" 

"  Yes  !     You  mean  Scott*s  ?     Rokeby,  is  it 

not  r 

"  It  is.  I  think  I  never  saw  Blanche  look  so 
beautiful  as  this  evening." 

"  She  does  look  beautiful !"  and  the  father 
looked  fondly  at  his  child.  "  But,  my  Edith ! 
what  possible  connection  can  you  find  between 
Blanche's  beauty  and  Wilfred's  story  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  will  tell  you  some  day  a  little 
romance  of  which  Blanche  shall  be  the  heroine. 
Only  I  am  certain   that,  like  other  men,  you 
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will  declare  that  T,  like  other  women,  see  things 
which  do  not  exist,  save  in  imagination." 

"  Possibly  I  may  !  A  man  has  to  face  stern 
reality  too  frequently,  to  yield  much  to  romance." 

"  What  if  I  were  to  say,  Reginald,  that  in 
some  lives,  both  of  man  and  woman,  the  ro- 
mance is  the  reality !  It  may  be  buried  very 
deep,  and  years  may  pass  over  it : — and  outward 
circumstances,  which  the  world  calls  facts,  may 
accumulate,  and  seem  to  form  the  destiny.  But 
the  one  reality  to  the  individual  has  been  that 
feeling — call  it  romance  if  you  will! — from  which, 
to  him  or  her,  all  else  has  taken  its  colouring. 
Happy  they  on  whose  memory  it  rests  like  a  sun- 
beam on  an  altar,  not  like  a  garland  on  a  tomb  !" 

"  Edith  !" 

"  Dear  Reginald  !" 

And  the  tone  of  those  two  words  more  than 
satisfied  her  husband's  unspoken  query — un- 
spoken save  in  the  peculiar  intonation  of  his 
voice  as  he  pronounced  her  name. 

She  was  happy,  then  ! 

And  Edith,  on  her  part,  was  thinking,  as  she 
met  the  eyes  affectionately  turned  upon  her,  how 
different  a  thing  romance  was  in   men  and  in 
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women.  So  different,  that  her  husband  believed 
himself  quite  free  from  it  ! 

The  result  of  the  quadrille  which  they  had 
been  observing,  and  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  this  little  retrospect,  was  that  Ernest  Main- 
waring  immediately  engaged  Blanche  for  the 
last  dance  before  supper — the  quadrille  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  content  to  forego  further  in- 
formation on  Clarence's  imprudence. 

And  all  the  time  of  this  digression,  we  have 
left  poor  Sir  Perceval  in  breathless  anxiety  to 
learn  his  fate  from  the  lips  of  the  Countess  of 
Armadale  ! 

It  took  Lady  Armadale  a  considerable  time 
herself  to  consider  the  matter.  There  were  so 
many  points  to  weigh.  It  was  just  possible 
that  Ernest  might  propose  to  her  before 
parting  ! — then  Lord  St.  Ormonde  had  appeared 
much  struck  with  her  eyes, — or  with  her  coronet 
of  gems.  On  the  other  hand,  the  papers  had 
announced  that  she  was  going  to  be  married, — 
and  the  fashionable  world  expected  it  of  her.  If 
she  married  Sir  Perceval,  they  would  find  they 
had  been  right  in  the  fact  ^  only  m-istaken  in  the 
man.     It  was  very  perplexing. 
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She  took  refuge  during  these  cogitations,  in 
declarations  of  extreme  surprise  at  the  proposal. 
"  Such  an  idea  had  never,  for  an  instant,  flashed 
across  her  mind  ! — she  was  overwhelmed  !  &c." 

AH  of  which  protestations  did  not  in  the  least 
impose  upon  Sir  Perceval.  He  blandly  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  at  having  agitated  her  so 
much, — (though  Lady  Armadale  having  seated 
herself  in  a  very  prominent  position,  and  her 
figure  being  reflected  from  a  dozen  mirrors  on 
aU  sides,  it  was  natural  that  she  should  endea- 
vour to  conceal  her  agitation,  and  she  suc- 
ceeded very  well) — still  he  hoped  that  this  very 
emotion  might  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  in  his 
favour,  and  would  have  taken  her  hand,  but  the 
Countess  hastily  withdrew  it.  The  action  was 
reflected  in  the  dozen  mirrors,  as  also  the  Cleo- 
patra-like air  with  which  Lady  Armadale  fol- 
lowed up  her  repulse. 

"  Sir  Perceval !  you  presume  too  much  1" 
And  the  haughty  beauty  rose  from  her  seat  as 
if  to  leave  the  spot,  rivetting  by  her  words  and 
action  the  already  awakened  attention  of  the 
bye-standers. 

If  they  sought  for  enlightenment  in  the  coun- 
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tenance  or  bearing  of  Sir  Perceval,  they  were 
fated  to  be  at  fault.  That  gentleman  was  true 
to  himself — that  is  to  say,  he  stood  looking 
rather  complacent  than  otherwise — paid  a  flat- 
tering compliment,  which  any  body  might  have 
heard,  to  the  beauty  of  the  hand  he  had  desired 
to  salute  as  her  liege  subject — and,  finally,  with 
the  greatest  sang  froid,  offered  his  arm  to  the 
Countess,  as  if  he  had  supposed  she  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  it.  Without  a  decided  cut, 
Lady  Armadale  could  not  refuse  to  do  so. 

Sir  Perceval  had  gained  a  move.  He  was 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

"  I  await  your  answer,  charming  Countess  !" 
he  said  deliberately,  as  he  led  her  down  the 
rooms  ;  at  the  same  time  raising  his  eyes  to  a 
beautiful  device  of  brilliant  geraniums  niixed 
with  the  graceful  feathery  fern,  which  garlanded 
the  apartment,  and  on  which  all  the  world  sup- 
posed he  was  making  an  observation. 

Lady  Armadale  was  rather  out  of  humour, 
for  she  felt  that  she  had  been  circumvented  by 
even  a  more  accomplished  tactician  than  herself. 
"You  may  chance  to  wait  longer  than  you 
think,  for  that !"  she  said,  tartly. 
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"  Any  length  of  time  you  please !"  was  the 
snnooth,  ready  answer.  "  To  be  allowed  to 
occupy  your  thoughts  for  so  long  a  period  will 
be  no  small  privilege.  Only  tell  me  when  I 
may  expect  a  decision,  and  I  will  endure  the 
suspense  as  I  may." 

Sir  Perceval  was  of  opinion  that  a  suit  con- 
sidered is  a  suit  half  gained. 

"  You  are  incorrigible,  Sir  Perceval !  Well ! 
you  must  wait  for  your  sentence  till — let  me 
see  ! — till  this  day  month  !  And  then — I  think 
it  as  well  to  warn  you  that  you  must  be  pre- 
pared for  a  refusal." 

"  And  now — I  am  sure  you  must  be  longing 
for  a  little  supper,"  said  Sir  Perceval,  as  if  in 
answer  to  the  most  common-place  remark. 
"  Shall  it  be  chicken  or  mayonaise  ?" 

"  I  have  quite  lost  my  party.  Do  you  see  the 
Mainwarings  anywhere  ?" 

*'  No,  they  are  nowhere  visible.  Our  friend 
Mainwaring  danced  the  last  quadrille  with  Miss 
Estcourte,  with  whom,  between  ourselves,  I  think 
he  is  much  epris.  Is  not  that  his  sister  there, 
standing  under  Thorwaldsen's  Eve,  and  surpass- 
ing it  ?     Whom  on  earth  is  she  talking  to  ?" 
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"  Oh  !  some  people  we  have  met  before. 
Odious  creatures !  Butler,  I  think  their  name 
is?" 

"  To  be  sure !  I  recollect  them  now.  Miss 
Mainwaring  takes  the  infliction  with  great 
serenity." 

"  She  is  an  odd  creature,  Helen  Mainwaring  ! 
Her  manners  want  forming.  She  is  so  intensely 
proud  to  her  equals,  that  sometimes  it  is  im- 
possible to  approach  her.  And  to  low,  vulgar 
people,!  see  her  quite  agreeable  and  encouraging." 

Clarence  Egerton  was  standing  near.  He 
turned  towards  them. 

"  We  are  just  remarking,  Captain  Egerton ! 
that  Miss  Mainwaring  has  such  a  preference 
for  vulgar  and  poor  people,  that  it  really  seems 
a  mistake  that  she  was  not  born  a  handsome 
peasant !" 

*'  Vulgar  and  poor  are  not  synonymous  in 
my  vocabulary.  Lady  Armadale.  And  if  ever  a 
woman  was  born  to  be  a  princess,  it  is  Helen 
Mainwaring  !" 

"  Heigh  ho !      And  who  then  is  to  be  the 

lucky  prince  ?     The  member  for  shire  ?" 

asked  Sir  Perceval. 
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Clarence  coloured. 

*'  Some  one  far  more  worthy  of  her,  I  hope," 
he  said.  "  I  am  proud  to  be  amongst  her 
friends." 

"  My  dear !"  exclaimed  Lady  Armadale,  ap- 
proaching Helen.  "  I  quite  congratulate  you 
upon  your  prowess.  You  have  actually  made 
Captain  Egerton  quite  sentimental ! — a  meta- 
morphosis I  should  have  thought  impossible  !" 

And  by  the  mantling  colour  of  Helen's  cheek, 
Lady  Armadale  saw  that  she  had  succeeded  in 
placing  both  parties  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
Helen  recovered  herself. 

"  We  are  sometimes  ignorant  of  the  characters 
of  our  friends,  Lady  Armadale  !  until  circum- 
stances develop  them.  Mr.  Egerton  has 
already  forgiven  me  for  partly  mistaking  his." 

Clarence  looked  relieved.  Sir  Perceval,  with 
all  his  sagacity,  puzzled. 

"  Never  mind  !  my  dear !"  said  Mrs.  Butler, 
laying  her  hand  caressingly  on  Helen's  shoulder. 
"  We  all  make  mistakes  sometimes,  you  know  ! 
and  I  am  sure  Captain  Egerton  bears  a  good 
character,  and  is  a  very  respectable  young  man. 
Bella  said  only  the  other  day  she  could  not  see, 
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for  her  part,  why  we  shouldn't  vote  for  all  the 
candidates  I" 

"  Mamma  !"  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  with 
an  agonised  expression  of  countenance,  "for 
pity's  sake  refrain  from  announcing  such  senti- 
ments as  mine !  It  was  mere  philanthropy, 
which  suggested  my  regret  that  our  support  of 
Mr.  Mainwaring  might  injure  his  friend.  You 
can  understand  me,  Miss  Mainwaring?" 

Helen  smiled  a  little,  and  said, 

"  Perhaps  I  can." 

"There  are  so  few^  people  in  the  world  who 
do  comprehend  me !"  sighed  Isabella,  apart  to 
Helen.  "  I  often  wish  I  could  be  more  com- 
mon-place.    Do  you  feel  that  ?" 

"  Not  at  all !  I  am  common-place  enough 
already." 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Mainwaring  !" 

"  You  are  a  very  nice  girl,  my  dear !"  inter- 
posed Mrs.  Butler ;  "  and  though  you  may  not 
have  so  much  philandering,  and  all  that,  as 
Isabella,  still  I  should  not  say  you  were  com- 
mon-place, neither.  x\nd  Augustus  says  he 
means  to  dance  with  you  before  the  evening  is 
over." 
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A  slight  inclination  of  the  head  was  all  the 
answer  Helen  gave  to  this  remark, — but  she 
betrayed  no  annoyance.  Indeed,  the  severe 
simplicity  of  her  character  protected  her  from 
that  sensitiveness  to  the  coarseness  or  folly  of 
others,  which  some  delicate  natures  experience. 
They  glanced  off,  like  oil  upon  water,  from  the 
uncongenial  element  which  offered  no  possibility 
of  amalgamation. 

But  when  the  object  of  his  mother's  remark, 
the  accomplished  Augustus  himself,  was  seen 
making  his  way  towards  the  group,  Helen 
certainly  did  feel  conscious  of  a  great  wish  to 
escape.  Perhaps  her  manner  of  looking  round 
indicated  it.     Sir  Perceval  was  at  her  side. 

"  Pardon  me.  Miss  Mainwaring  !  Have  you 
forgotten  that  you  are  engaged  to  me  for  the 
next  dance  after  supper?" 

"  To  you  !" — Helen  was  beginning  to  exclaim. 
But  the  Baronet  stopped  her  with  a  look,  and 
added  instantly : 

"  Will  you  dance  it  with  me  ?" 

Helen  understood,  and  assented.  She 
thought  she  liked  Sir  Perceval  better  than  she 
had  ever  done  before.      But  what  a  pity  that, 

VOL.   II.  O     . 
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even  in  his  kindness,  he  could  not  be  straight- 
forward ! 

As  she  took  her  seat  at  the  table,  another 
voice  spoke  in  her  ear.  It  was  agitated  and 
low: 

"  Forgive  me,  Miss  Mainwaring  !  but  if  again 
during  the  evening  you  should  wish  to  be 
'  engaged/  you  will  confer  a  favour  on  one  who 
will  not  misunderstand  it,  by  summoning  him 
to  your  service." 

"  How  generous  !"  thought  Helen.  And  she 
turned  to  thank  the  speaker,  but  he  was  gone. 
And  Helen  sighed  as  she  said  to  herself, 
"  Poor  Mr.  Egerton  !  how  much  I  underrated 
him  1" 

Lady  Estcourte  was  seated  opposite  to  her, 
and  their  eyes  met. 

"  Have  you  seen  Blanche  lately.  Miss  Main- 
waring  ?"  she  inquired  with  quick  tact. 

"  Not,  I  think,  in  the  supper  room,"  answered 
Helen.  "  She  danced  the  last  quadrille  with 
Ernest ;  but  I  do  not  see  either  of  them  here." 

"  How  exquisitely  beautiful  Miss  Estcourte 
looks  to-night !"  interposed  Sir  Perceval. 
"  Really,   in  the  last  quadrille,  she  attracted  all 
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eyes  !  In  proportion  as  other  people  are  feeling 
somewhat  fatigued,  Miss  Estcourte  becomes 
more  animated." 

Lady  Estcourte  smiled.  The  Countess 
turned  from  Sir  Perceval,  to  whom  she  had 
been  talking,  with  a  sensation  of  pique — which 
was  exactly  what  Sir  Perceval  had  intended  she 
should  do. 

It  was  true  that  Blanche's  appearance  in  the 
last  quadrille  had  excited  unbounded  admiration. 
No  one  could  tell  why  she  looked  lovelier  than 
she  had  done  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening, 
yet  every  one  felt  conscious  that  such  was  the 
fact.  She  appeared  to  take  rather  less  interest 
in  the  dance  than  before,  and  was  obliged  to 
apologize  repeatedly  for  her  own  blunders.  It 
was  strange  how  she  and  her  partner  put  out 
the  quadrille,  advancing  when  they  should  have 
made  the  grand  ronde,  and  perpetually  mis- 
taking the  lady's  chain  for  the  chassee  croisee. 
And  Blanche  laughed  less,  and  seemed  less  gay 
than  she  had  done  previously ;  so  that  it  was 
strange  that  she  gave  every  one  the  idea  of 
increasing  animation  and  enjoyment.  It  must 
have  been  that,  for  the  first  time,  that  radiant 
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countenance,  with  its  beaming  smile,  and  pure, 
sweet  glance — that  earnest  interest  in  speaking, 
and  wrapt  attitude  in  listening — bore  the  ex- 
pression of  reality. 

The  quadrille  was  over,  and  she  took  his  arm. 
Her  own  trembled.  He  led  her  from  the  room ; 
she  did  not  very  well  see  which  way, — but  she 
took  it  for  granted  they  were  following  the  rest 
of  the  company  to  the  supper  room.  Her  eyes 
were  bent  upon  the  ground,  and  she  became 
suddenly  silent.  Presently  she  became  aware 
that  they  were  treading  the  soft  velvet  pile  of 
the  cloisters.  She  looked  up  ! — they  were  alone. 
She  felt  it  impossible  to  utter  a  w^ord  now — she 
who  had  been  talking  so  eagerly  and  interest- 
edly when  many  eyes  w^ere  upon  them  !  They 
had  almost  reached  the  oratory  at  the  end  of  the 
long,  venerable  cloister  before  either  spoke. 
Blanche  gave  a  nervous  start,  when  at  length  her 
companion  broke  the  silence. 

"  Miss  Estcourte !  why  did  you  not  finish  the 
white  rose  ?" 

The  question  told  upon  cheeks,  and  brow, 
and  neck.  How  Blanche  thanked  that  cloistral 
dimness  for  concealing,  as  she  hoped,  her  con- 
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fusion !  She  hesitated :  and  he  repeated  the 
question. 

"  I — was  very  idle,  I  believe." 

"  Yet  you  found  time  to  paint  Lord  St.  Or- 
monde's St.  Cecilia  !" 

^'  Yes !     But—" 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  whether  you  had  any 
reason  for  discontinuing  my  favourite  ?" 

"  I  heard  something — " 

"  Well !" 

"  I  was  very  foolish — that  was  all." 

"  But  this  something  that  you  heard — may  I 
know  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  impossible  !" 

"  Yet  it  influenced  you  to  cast  aside  my  rose  !" 

"  Indeed !  I  did  not  think  you  would  care  for 
it." 

There  was  another  silence.  They  walked 
forwards  along  the  fretted  avenue  with  noiseless 
footfalls, — so  still,  so  shadowy,  Blanche  thought 
she  could  almost  hear  her  own  heart  beat. 
Ernest  looked  grave  and  thoughtful. 

At  length  they  entered  the  oratory ;  and, 
as  the  light  fell  upon  it,  Mainwaring  gave  one 
hasty  glance  at  his    companion's  face.       The 
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picture  of  St.  Cecilia  hung  there,  illuminated  by 
lamps.     He  led  her  underneath  it. 

"  Miss  Estcourte  !"  he  said,  "  this  is  thought 
to  be  like  you.'' 

"  But  you  do  not  find  it  so  ?"  she  replied, 
timidly. 

"  You  have  not  looked  like  it  to-night." 

"  Do  I  look  like  it  now  ?"  she  asked,  by  way 
of  saying  something.  But  she  was  unprepared 
for  the  full,  deep,  gaze  which  those  dark  eyes 
turned  upon  her,  at  the  words.  Beneath  it  her 
own  sank,  and  again  the  rebellious  colour 
mounted.     He  saw  the  struggle. 

"  1  hope  not  quite  like  it,"  he  said,  gently, 
"  for  then  you  would  not  grant  me  what  I  am 
going  to  ask.  Blanche  1" — and  he  took  and 
tenderly  held  her  trembling  hand — "  Blanche ! 
can  you  trust  me  with  your  happiness  ?" 

He  was  startled  by  the  sudden  pallor  which 
overspread  her  features.  She  seemed  as  if  she 
would  fall.  He  placed  his  strong,  protecting 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  held  her  firmly. 

"  Dearest  Blanche  !  be  composed,  and  answer 
me  1     Can  you  love  me  ?" 

She  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  the  words 
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appeared  almost  to  choke  her.  And  again  the 
blood  rushed  back  to  lips,  cheek,   and  tenaples. 

"  I  thought," — she  said — "  I  thought — you 
were  engaged  to  Lady  Armadale  !" 

'*  Was  that  what  you  heard,  Blanche,  which 
you  refused  to  tell  me  just  now '?" 

'^  Yes  !" 

*'  And  was  it  on  this  account  that  you  aban- 
doned my  poor  rose  ?"  he  said,  smiling. 

He  read  the  reply  in  her  eyes. 

"  The  report  was  utterly  groundless.  I  took 
it  for  granted  you  would  never  credit  it,  Blanche  ! 
I  would  have  asked  before  for  what  T  now  en- 
treat you  to  give  me,  but  for  my  sister's  sake, 
to  whom  I  wished  to  offer  the  home  she  left, 
unaltered.  But  something  which  I  saw  to-night 
urged  me  to  teU  you  without  delay  that  I  love 
you,  Blanche  1  as  entirely  as — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  low  cry  from  his 
companion.  He  thought  he  distinguished  the 
word  "  hold  !" 

*'  Blanche !" 

"  I  must  not  listen  to  such  words !  Oh, 
Ernest  !  Ernest !  it  is  too  late  !" 

"  How — too  late  ?  if  we  love  each  other  ?" 
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Blanche's  features  assumed  a  marble-like 
rigidity  and  whiteness.  Her  lips  were  set ;  and 
the  dark  purple  settled  round  her  eyes.  She 
looked  like  a  person  seized  with  a  mortal  disease. 

'*  Mr.  Mainwaring  !"  she  said, — and  every 
word  came  with  fatal  distinctness — "  I  am  the 
affianced  wife  of  another  !" 

He  hastily  withdrew  his  arm.  There  was  a 
pause.  And  when  he  spoke  again,  his  voice 
had  lost  its  tone,  and  sounded  like  one  suffocat- 
ing :  it  was  so  utterly  changed. 

"  Is  it  Lord  St.  Ormonde  ?"  he  said. 

"  It  is  !" 

There  was  another  deep  silence.  The  strong 
man  bent  his  head  in  anguish  over  the  little 
altar  of  that  oratory.  Thoughts  of  reproach 
and  bitterness  may  have  passed  through  his 
mind  :  but  perhaps  the  very  place  itself  tended 
ultimately  to  suggest  higher  and  holier  ones. 
He  lifted  up  his  chastened  brow,  pale  as  ala- 
baster ;  and  the  first  look  at  Blanche's  face  of 
agony,  as  she  stood  with  her  hands  clenched, 
and  her  figure  firmly  set  in  the  strength  of 
despair,  changed  all  other  emotions  into  pity. 
He  loved  her  too  well  to  increase  her  suffering. 
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even  when  she  had  blighted  his  heart.  With 
an  incredible  mastery  over  himself,  he  spoke 
again — 

"  I  alone  am  to  blame,  dear  Miss  Estcourte  ! 
for  this.  I  should  have  spoken  earlier.  Do 
not  let  your  grief  at  causing  me  so  much  pain 
interfere  with  your  own  happiness !" 

"  Happiness  I"  echoed  Blanche,  with  a  slight 
shudder. 

He  did  not  notice  the  interruption. 

*'  I  will  strive  to  view  this  trial,  not  through 
secondary  causes,  but  as  a  needful  warning  from 
on  High,  that  my  home  is  not  here.  With  you 
it  might  have  been  too  much  so.  And  you, 
dear  ^liss  Estcourte  !  will  be  an  idoHzed  wife  ! — 
and  should  you  ever  have  any  sorrows,  you  will 
find  a  solace  in  the  ample  means  which  you  will 
possess  of  assuaging  the  sorrows  of  others." 

He  spoke  so  gently,  so  calmly,  Blanche  looked 
at  him  with  surprise.  In  the  very  hour  of  her  de- 
sertion he  still  was  supporting, — comforting  her  ! 
endeavouring  to  raise  her  spirit  to  the  duties  of 
her  lot.  Yet,  whilst  he  exercised  such  absolute 
force  over  himself,  she  could  see  that  every 
nerve  quivered. 
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"  We  will  not  be  estranged,"  he  said,  kindly. 
"  Think  of  me  in  future  as  your  sincerest  friend  ! 
And,  if  I  find  peace  where  I  hope  to  seek  it, 
perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  I  may  be  able  to 
ask  of  you  the  regard  of  a  sister  !" 

Blanche  could  bear  no  more.  These  words 
had  dissolved  the  spell  which  held  her  motion- 
less— and  the  floodgates  were  opened.  She 
sank  down  upon  the  prie  dieu  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  and  wept  as  those  weep  whose  heart  is 
breaking ! 

He  stood  silently  bye,  waiting  for  the  emotion 
to  expend  itself.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
strugghng  to  recover  the  moral  equilibrium 
which  this  rude  shock  had  destroyed.  Pale  and 
haggard,  he  remained  communing  with  himself, 
his  countenance  revealing  all  which  he  so  man- 
fully strove  to  hide. 

He  asked  no  explanations — they  were  useless. 
The  fact  was  undoubted ;  and,  with  instinctive 
delicacy,  he  forbore  to  require  what  it  might  be 
unbecoming  for  Blanche  to  utter.  When  she 
at  length  raised  her  head,  her  beautiful  bright 
hair  had  been  pushed  from  her  brow, — the 
wreath  of  sea-weed  had  fallen  to  the  ground, — 
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and  her  tearful,  wan  face  had  contracted  the 
deep  lines  of  grief.    She  looked  ten  years  older. 

"  Oh  !  Blanche  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  now  you 
are  indeed  fatally  like  the  picture  !" 

She  smiled  a  sickly  smile,  and  held  out  her 
hand.     He  saw  she  meant  to  say  farewell. 

"  May  I  not  lead  you  back  to  Lady  Estcourte  ?'* 

"  Not  yet !     Leave  me  now  !" 

He  took  the  hand,  and  kissed  it  ;  then, 
without  hesitation,  obeyed  her  wishes.  But 
when  he  had  traversed  the  cloisters,  anxiety 
prompted  him  to  look  back  through  their  long 
perspective ;  and  to  his  relief  he  saw  that  some 
one  had  joined  Blanche.  Another  female  figure 
was  moving  across  the  light.  He  thought,  but 
could  not  be  quite  sure,  that  it  was  Mrs.  Grant. 

It  was.  How  she  had  got  there — by  what 
aperture  she  had  made  her  entrance  into  that 
lonely  oratory,  which  seemed  to  open  only  upon 
the  cloisters — was  a  mystery  which  was  not  solv- 
ed until  long  afterwards,  and  which,  at  the  time, 
scarcely  raised  a  question  in  the  minds  of  those 
most  interested,  so  absorbed  in  deep  emotions. 
When  she  stood  suddenly  before  Blanche,  the 
young  girl  neither  started  nor  seemed  surprised. 
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"  Well !"  she  said,  abruptly,  "  do  you  want 
to  go  home  ?  You  don't  look  as  if  you  in- 
tended to  dance  any  more." 

For  the  first  time,  Blanche  seemed  to  realize 
the  idea  of  her  presence ;  and  a  change  came 
over  her.  She  ceased  to  weep,  or  to  show 
any  signs  of  sorrow — and,  rising  from  her 
recumbent  position,  spoke  with  unnatural  calm- 
ness. 

"  Mrs.  Grant !  you  once  told  me,  when  I  could 
bear  my  fate  no  longer,  to  come  to  you  !  I  am 
ready  !" 

"  For  what,  though  ?" 

"  For  anything — but  marriage  with  Lord  St. 
Ormonde  !" 

"  Are  you  sure  you  don't  wish  to  be  a 
Countess  ?" 

*'  It  was  dreadful.     It  would  noiu  be  sinful." 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  leave  your  home  for  a 
time?" 

"  I  could  not  stay  !  I  never  can  meet  some 
people  again  !  I  will  go  anywhere,  where  my 
heart  may  break  in  secret !  I  only  long  for 
rest — to  be  let  to  die — and  never,  never  to  mix 
in  this  wretched  world  again  !" 
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"  Will  you  go  to  Tilverton  to-morrow  ?  And 
you  shall  see  such  a  place  ?" 

Blanche  assented. 

"  Be  ready,  then,  immediately  after  breakfast  I 
But  mention  it  to  no  one." 

And  this  blind,  ignorant  impulse  of  a  des- 
pairing heart  was  afterwards  called  a  conversion, 

Mrs.  Grant  replaced  Blanche's  wTeath, 
smoothed  her  hair,  and  led  her  back  to  the 
assembly.  Blanche  submitted  like  a  child,  almost 
unconsciously.  And  her  father,  at  the  sight  of  her 
worn  face,  insisted  on  seeking  the  carriage.  They 
were  on  their  way  towards  the  entrance,  when 
the  young  Earl,  who  had  noticed  Blanche's 
absence,  and  marked  her  re-entrance  into  the 
room,  suddenly  offered  her  his  escort.  She 
could  not  decline  it. 

"  Blanche  !  I  will  bear  this  no  longer  !  You 
smile,  dance,  talk  with  every  body  but  me ! 
You  have  no  right  to  have  a  thought  for 
any  one  else  !  But  I  am  resolved  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis.  I  will  proclaim  our  engage- 
ment to-morrow  ! — aye,  if  I  die  for  it ! — before 
to-morrow's  sun  goes  down  !" 

He  was  in  a  state  of  high  excitement. 
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It  did  not  affect  her  now.  She  only  said, 
rather  sadly, 

"  Farewell,  St.  Ormonde  !" 

The  tone  must  have  sounded  ominous  to  his 
ears.     For  he  turned  sharply  round : 

"  Blanche  !  I  have  a  great  mind  to  lead  you 
back  now,  and  present  you  to  the  assembled 
county  as  my  promised  bride !" 

She  glided  past  him,  and  entered  the  carriage. 

Sir  Reginald  had  been  waiting  for  her  at  the 

steps ;  the  door  was  closed,  and  it  drove  away 

immediately. 

#  ^  #  'Hf 

"  Fray,  Miss  Main  waring  !"  said  Mr.  Augustus 
Butler,  as  after  vain  attempts  to  induce  Helen 
to  break  her  resolution  of  not  dancing  any  more, 
he  avowed  a  similar  intention,  "  Pray,  Miss 
Mainwaring,  are  you  fond  of  poetry  ?" 

Helen  acknowledged  that  she  liked  some 
kinds  of  poetry. 

"  Ever  do  anything  in  that  way  yourself?" 

"You  could  not  have  fixed  upon  a  more 
unlikely  person." 

"  But  of  course  you  like  romance,  and  senti- 
ment, and  all  that  ?" 
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"  I  am  decidedly  unromantic/' 

"  For  my  part," — and  the  tall  young  man 
drew  his  neck  out  of  his  cravat  until  he  looked 
still  taller — "  I  often  do  a  little  in  that  line. 
1  wrote  seven  pages  and  a  half  on  Loch 
Katrine  !" 

Helen  looked  properly  astonished  ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  cost  her  no  effort.  For  she  was  so. 

*'  Do  you  happen  to  have  heard  of  Moore  ?" 

Helen  looked  yet  more  astonished. 

"  Ah,  well !  perhaps  not.  His  poetry  was 
recommended  to  me  the  other  day.  And  there 
is  another  man  whom  they  always  call  a  '  fellow,'" 
for  what  reason  I  cannot  tell;  but  genius  is 
always  underrated." 

"Do  you  mean  Longfellow  ?"  and  Helen  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  her  countenance. 

"  Precisely.  Now  they  might  as  well  call 
me — 

But  Helen  started  up  : 

"  Excuse  me  !  There  is  my  brother ;  and  he 
is  looking  for  me." 

Ernest  had  that  moment  entered.  His  sister's 
hand  was  on  his  arm.  "  Ernest !  are  you  ill  ? 
Ernest !  speak  !" 
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"  No,  dear  Helen  !  Do  I  look  so  ?  Let  us 
go  home !" 

"  My  dear  Ernest,  I  fear  you  have  felt  the 
disappointment  about  the  election  more  than  I 
thought  !" 

"It  is  not  that.  You  shall  know  all.  Where 
is  the  Countess  ?" 

Lady  Armadale  was  found.  And  soon 
another  silent  party  drove  away  from  the  gay 
and  hospitable  halls  of  Greystone. 

The  gentlemen  were  rather  unfortunate  that 
evening. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  the  morning  after  the  ball. 

The  day  previous  had  witnessed  a  fierce  onset 
in  the  great  battle  of  life.  How  many  of  the 
combatants  had  come  off  victorious  ? 

Not  he  who  won  a  seat  in  Parliament ! — not 
she  who  spurned  a  coronet ! — not  the  coquette 
who  rejected  suitor  after  suitor  ! — not  the  dex- 
terous man  of  the  world  who  foiled  his  anta- 
gonist with  her  own  weapons  !  No  !  the  hero 
of  the  day  was  he  who,  defeated  in  his  election, 
disappointed  in  his  love,  had  yet,  nerved  with 
a  Higher  strength,  vanquished  himself ! 

But,  though  victorious,  he  was  deeply 
wounded. 

Perhaps     an    event    is    never    more    truly 

VOL.    II.  p 
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tested,  than  by  our  first  emotion  on  awaking 
from  our  first  sleep  since  it  occurred.  Then 
passion  has  been  at  rest,  the  excitement  of  mind 
and  body  have  subsided,  and  the  fact,  in  all  its 
naked  reality,  appears  with  the  freshness  of 
novelty,  yet  with  all  the  solemnity  of  the 
irrevocable  Past.  How  the  heart  leaps  forward 
to  meet  once  more  the  thrilling  sensation  of 
yesterday's  happiness  !  how  it  recoils  under 
the  keen,  sharp  blow  with  which  returning 
consciousness  strikes  inwards  the  dreadful  cer- 
tainty of  yesterday's  evil !  After  such  an 
awaking  as  the  last,  how  we  fear  to  sleep  again  ! 

To  Ernest  Mainwaring  the  world  was  all 
changed  since,  on  the  previous  morning,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  reason  himself  out  of  his 
seemingly  fanciful  presentiment.  Where  now 
were  aU  his  hopes,  his  pursuits,  his  aspirations  ? 
the  life  of  active  usefulness,  and  the  home  of 
domestic  love  ?  Had  he  been  wrong  in  seeking 
these  objects  ?  No  I  that,  upon  calm  reflection, 
he  could  not  think  he  had.  A  work  there  must 
be  somewhere  for  him  to  do.  But  evidently,  it 
was  not  to  be  in  his  own  way. 

To  an   ardent  and  energetic  nature,   accus- 
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tomed  to  labour  actively  in  its  vocation,  one  of 
the  most  aggravating  effects  of  a  deep  stroke  of 
grief  or  disappointment  is  the  stagnation  which 
it  causes  in  those  habits  of  occupation  and 
daily  work,  which  are  as  essential  to  individual 
happiness  as  the  ends  for  which  they  are 
undertaken.  They  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
swamped  with  the  vessel  which  has  carried 
down  our  hopes.  But  only  weak  minds  and 
faithless  hearts  leave  them  there.  The  brave 
and  true-hearted  secure  their  best  valuables  from 
the  wreck,  and  bear  them,  as  Ceesar  his 
Commentaries,  far  above  the  waters,  until  they 
reach  the  shore,  where  they  are  prepared,  if 
such  be  God's  will,  to  trim  their  bark  again. 

It  was  with  some  such  feeling  that  Ernest 
Mainwaring  rose  on  the  morning  in  question. 
He  could  leave  the  future  in  the  hands  of 
Providence.  But  what  to  do  with  i\iQ  present ! 
He  approached  the  window,  and  drew  aside 
the  curtains.  It  was  raining — that  kind  of 
soft,  penitential  rain  which  generally  follows 
the  passionate  outbreak  of  a  violent  storm. 
That  there  had  been  one  there  was  sufficient 
evidence.     Twigs  and  branches  of  trees   were 

p  2 
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scattered  on  the  lawn,  and  leaves  torn  off  lay 
on  the  window  sills ;  and  the  delicate  flowers 
in  the  plaisance  were  snapped  and  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  water,  which  had,  in  its  course^ 
destroyed  all  boundaries  between  law^n  and 
flower-beds.  It  was  a  scene  of  desolation. 
Perhaps  it  accorded  but  too  well  with  Main- 
waring's  mood  of  the  hour  !  At  any  rate,  he 
stood  musing  upon  it  with  feelings  which  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine,  till  his  servant  rapped 
at  his  door. 

'*  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  you  earlier.  Sir ! 
but  the  storm  has  done  a  power  of  damage. 
There's  tw^o  or  three  cottages  under  water  in 
the  village ;  and  the  corn  that  was  cut  in  the 
glebe  fields  is  swept  away ;  and  there's  Jones's 
child  is  struck  blind  by  the  lightning,  they 
say  !" 

The  reverie  was  at  an  end,  and  all  the  hard 
realities  of  life  again  before  him.  He  had  been 
wishing  a  short  time  before  for  something  to 
do.  Here  it  was.  Not  what  he  would  have 
liked  to  do — the  very  reverse.  But  the  duty 
was  straight  before  him  ;  and  he  accepted  it,  if 
not  gratefully,  yet  without  repining. 
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Soon  he  was  amongst  the  villagers,  directing, 
advising,  sympathising — full  of  interest  and 
anxiety,  and  for  a  time  forgetting  his  own  cares 
in  their's — forgetting  even,  what  it  might  have 
given  him  some  consolation  to  remember,  that 
by  his  absence,  he  should  escape  the  leave- 
takings  of  Lady  Armadale,  who  had  arranged 
to  quit  Alringham  by  an  early  train  after 
breakfast ;  a  plan  which,  for  good  reasons  of 
her  own,  she  did  not  think  fit  to  alter,  though 
she  awaited  the  return  of  her  host  till  the  last 
possible  moment.  Mainwaring  was  reminded 
of  her  intention  by  the  flutter  of  a  white  hand- 
kerchief from  a  carriage  which  was  progressing, 
at  the  distance  of  a  field  from  where  he  stood, 
with  immense  speed  toward  the  railway  station. 

On  his  return,  Helen  met  him  in  the  hall. 
He  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"  Dear  child  !  you  look  harassed." 

'*  Oh  !  never  mind  me,  Ernest !  I  am  quite 
well.     Is  anything  serious  the  matter  ?" 

"  Serious,  but  I  hope  not  irreparable.  Dr. 
S.  will  see  me  when  he  has  examined  the 
child's  eyes.  iVs  for  the  rest,  it  appears  to  be 
only  a  question  of  pecuniary  loss." 
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"  Can  T  be  of  any  use  ?" 

"  Yes !  If  you  will  accompany  me  after 
breakfast,  you  will  find  that  the  families  whose 
cottages  are  under  water,  are  in  want  of  many 
things  which  you,  dear  Helen !  can  supply  to 
them." 

"  I  will !  And  now^,  Ernest,  take  some 
breakfast !  You  never  ask  whether  Lady  Arma- 
dale has  left." 

"  I  saw  her  carriage,"  he  replied,  abstractedly. 

"  She  left  a  thousand  regrets  at  not  seeing 
you — a  request  that  you  would  write  to  inform 
her  of  the  extent  of  the  damage  caused  by  the 
storm — and  a  specific  announcement  that  she 
should  be  at  Brighton  for  the  next  month 
absolutely !" 

Ernest  remained  silent.  '  It  was  doubtful 
whether  he  had  heard  the  words  addressed  to 
him,  so  far  as  their  meaning  was  concerned. 

*'  There  were  no  letters  for  you,"  Helen  tried 
again. 

"  For  me  ! — oh  !  no,  I  did  not  expect  any." 

"  I  had  one  from  Italy,  of  great  interest." 

"  Had  you  ?" 

"  Will  you  not  ask  me  what  it  was  about?" 
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"Yes!  dear  Helen  1  what  was  it  about?" 
and  Ernest  tried  to  rouse  himself,  and  to  force 
his  voice  into  a  tone  of  interest. 

But  Helen  heard  the  heavy  sigh  which 
accompanied  the  effort.  She  called  to  mind 
his  looks  the  evening  before.  She  paused 
for  a  few  minutes, — then  taking  his  hand  affec- 
tionately, she  said, 

"Ernest!  something  has  happened.  Tell 
me  all  about  it  1" 

The  very  directness  of  the  enquiry  overcame 
his  reserve.  In  justice  to  her  anxious  love  and 
solicitude,  he  felt  that  she  ought  to  know  all. 
And  he  opened  his  heart  to  her. 

Helen's  surprise  was  unfeigned.  But  she 
heard  her  brother  from  beginning  to  end  with- 
out an  exclamation.  She  was  occupied  through- 
out with  his  thoughts,  his  feelings  ;  and  it  never 
occurred  to  her  how  blind  she  herself  had  been 
to  the  whole  thing. 

"  Do  you  think  Miss  Estcourte  loves  Lord 
St.  Ormonde  ?"  was  her  first  question,  after  he 
had  ceased  speaking. 

"  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  she  does, 
Helen  1" 
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"  Why,  then,  did  she  accept  him  ?" 

Helen's  characteristic  question  found  an  echo 
in  his  bosom.  "  Why  did  she  accept  him  ?" 
was  a  question  he  had  often  asked  himself. 
But  when  it  came  from  his  sister,  accompanied 
as  he  thought  with  a  slight  tone  of  reproach,  he 
only  said, 

"  Do  not  blame  her,  Helen  !  unless  you  knew 
all !  T  would  stake  my  life  that  her  motives 
have  been  pure  and  good." 

"  Do  you  think  any  motives  can  justify  a 
woman  in  marrying  one  man  while  she  prefers 
another  ?"  asked  Helen. 

"  I  did  not  say  that  she  preferred  another, 
dear  Helen  !  God  forbid  that  I  should  cherish 
such  a  thought  1  At  one  time,  indeed — when 
we  met  a  year  ago — I  fancied  it  possible  that  she 
might  reciprocate. .  . .  But,  of  course,  all  that  is 
changed,  and  whatever  her  feelings  are,  they  are 
sacred  to  me." 

"May  I  ask  you  one  question  more,  dear 
Ernest?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Why  did  you  not  declare  your  attachment 
earlier  ?" 
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Mainwaring  paused  before  answering.  "  I 
will  not  attempt  to  evade  your  enquiry,"  he 
said,  at  length ;  "  but  J  must  tell  you  candidly, 
that  it  is  almost  the  only  one  you  could 
have  made  which  I  cannot  answer  with  perfect 
truth." 

Helen  had  been  leaning  upon  her  brother's 
chair,  during  the  conversation.  She  looked  up 
earnestly  in  his  face,  and  watched  his  half 
averted  glance,  as  she  said, 

"  You  need  not  tell  it  to  me.  Ernest !  dear 
Ernest !  I  know  it  all — it  was  for  my  sake  1" 

He  did  not  speak. 

"  And  I  am  the  cause  of  your  unhappiness  !" 
Helen's  dark  eyes  filled  with  the  tears  so  seldom 
seen  there,  and  her  voice  had  a  tone  of  sadness 
which  touched  her  brother.  He  pressed  her  to 
his  heart. 

"  My  darling  Helen !  you  are  my  treasure 
and  only  comfort.  Do  not  distress  yourself  by 
vainly  looking  at  secondary  causes !  but  be 
assured  that,  if  I  needed  this  trial,  it  would  have 
been  sent  to  me,  let  circumstances  be  what  they 
might !  Meantime,  believe  me,  dearest,  I  do 
not  repent  doing  what  I  thought  right !  and  am 
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confident,  even  at  this  moment,  that  out  of  this 
evil  good  will  come.  Now  tell  me  about  your 
letter  !" 

"  It  was  from  the  Marchmonts,  wishing  us  to 
join  them  for  a  tour  this  autumn.  They  are,  as 
you  know,  old  friends  of  mine,  and  wish  to 
make  your  acquaintance." 

«  Well,  Helen  !" 

"  Why  do  you  smile,  Ernest  ?" 

"I  am  amused  to  catch  ourselves  listening 
to  such  a  proposal,  after  the  very  decided  way 
in  which  w^e  made  up  our  minds,  six  weeks 
ago,  to  stay  at  home." 

"  *  In  questo  mondo  istabile  e  leggiero 
Spesso  ^  costanza  il  varier  pensiero,'  " 

replied  Helen. 

Her  brother  pondered  for  a  few  minutes. 
"  Another  reason  why  we  cannot  leave,  is  that 
Egerton  is  coming  to  us." 

"  Is  he  ?"  said  Helen. 

"  Yes  1  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  he  had  pro- 
mised to  take  up  his  quarters  here  as  soon  as 
the  election  was  over  ?" 

"  Did  you  ?"  she  replied  again. 
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"  And  you  answered  me  that  you  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  him,  for  that  you  had  began  to 
like  him.  Why,  Helen  !  you  hardly  look  con- 
vinced, yet  !" 

"  People  sometimes  change  their  minds," 
quietly  observed  Helen. 

"  But  why  should  you  suspect  Egerton  ?" — he 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant, 
bearing  a  note,  which  he  immediately  opened. 
"  Well !  here  it  is,  however  !  Helen  !  you  must 
have  a  mesmeric  sympathy  with  Clarence  !  — 
listen !" 

"  By  the  time  that  you  receive  this,  my  dear 
fellow  !  I  shall  be  a  hundred  miles  off !  I  leave 
by  the  earliest  train  to-morrow,  or  rather  to-day, 
for  it  is  far  into  morning — mad  with  myself 
that  ever  I  came.  You  will  easily  understand 
that  after  what  has  passed,  I  could  not  inflict 
my  society  upon  you,  and — and  upon  Miss 
Mainwaring.  Present  my  compliments  to 
her,  and  say  that  I  trust  to  profit  by  her  lesson. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear  fellow  !  and  abuse 
me  as  much  as  you  like — but,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 
don't  look  so  like  a  ghost  as  you  did  last  night. 
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before  the  ball  was  over !  Whatever  you  may 
say,  or  think  of  me,  it  may  be  some  comfort 
that  you  can't  be  more  disgusted  with  me,  than 
I  am  with  myself. 

"  Yours,  as  ever,  faithfully, 

"  Clarence  Egerton. 

"  Greystone  Abbey, 
"  Half-past  four  o'clock  in  the, morning." 

Ernest  Mainwaring  put  down  the  note — and 
looked  at  his  sister. 

"  Clarence  is  gone  raving  mad,  I  think  ! 
What  on  earth  does  he  mean  by  my  understand- 
ing that  *  after  what  has  passed,'  he  cannot 
*  inflict  his  society,'  as  he  calls  it,  upon  us  ? 
He  knew,  or  very  nearly  so,  that  he  should 
win  the  election,  when  he  gave  the  promise." 

Helen  coloured,  and  began  hastily  to  cut  the 
leaves  of  a  new  Review.  But  her  brother 
addressed  her  again. 

"  He  says  you  have  given  him  a  lesson, 
Helen!  what  is  it?" 

Her  colour  rose  more  and  more,  for  it  was 
not  in  her  nature  to  frame  an  evasive  reply. 
She    saw  that  Clarence  took    it    for   granted 
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that  Ernest  was  aware  of  his  declaration  of  the 
previous  evening ;  a  subject  on  which  she  had 
resolved  to  naaintain  entire  silence.  This  note 
rendered  her  doing  so  more  difficult ;  but,  as 
she  perceived  that  not  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  had 
flashed  upon  her  brother's  mind,  she  said,  with 
her  usual  self-command, 

"  Do  not  ask  me  that  question,  Ernest  dear  ! 
I  would  rather  not  answer  it." 

He  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  What  lesson 
could  Helen  have  given  to  Clarence  Egerton, 
which  she  would  rather  not  mention  to  him ! 
He  sat  watching  her  for  some  time  as  she 
became  engrossed  with  the  contents  of  the 
''  Times,"  which  she  had  taken  up  on  the 
awkward  silence  which  followed  her  last  speech. 
Apparently,  she  soon  forgot  all  else. 

So  accustomed  was  Ernest  to  the  unselfish- 
ness of  her  character,  that  he  felt  an  intuitive 
conviction  that  her  reserve  was  caused  by 
concern  for  himself,  or  for  Clarence,  or  for 
both.  Alive  to  the  general  admiration  which 
his  sister  excited,  he  was  yet,  like  most  brothers, 
very  blind  to  individual  instances.  And  it  was 
by   a  very  slow  process  of  reasoning  that  he 
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arrived  at  the  fact,  which,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  woman  than  Helen,  he  would  probably 
have  jumped  at  on  the  instant.  He  read 
Egerton's  note  again — weighed  Helen's  man- 
ner— and  drew,  as  he  usually  did,  the  just 
inferences. 

"Helen  !  Clarence  Egerton  has  asked  you  to 
be  his  wife !" 

She  remained  silent. 

"  Has  he  no  chance,  dearest  ?" 

"None!" 

"  Poor  Clarence  !  he  may  not  be  worthy  of 
you,  Helen  !  but  who  is  ?  I  pity  him  from 
my  heart." 

"  That  was  what  I  feared." 

"What?    Helen?" 

"  That  you  would  either  pity  him,  or  blame 
him." 

"  And  w^hy  may  I  not  do  either  ?" 

"  Because,  judging  him  by  yourself,  your  pity 
would  probably  much  exaggerate  the  feelings 
which  prompted  this  hasty  offer.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  hard  that,  by  blaming 
him,  you  should  add  the  diminution  of  your 
friendship  to  what  has  been  a  sufficiently  mor- 
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tifying  refusal.  It  was  on  this  account  I  wished 
you  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  affair." 

"  Coolly  and  justly  reasoned.  You  are  heart 
free,  at  anv  rate." 

"You  will  forget  it  all,  dear  Ernest,  as  I 
have  promised  to  do  ?" 

"  The  difficulty  will  be,  Helen,  to  make 
Clarence  forget  it  too  !" 

They  relapsed  into  silence,  which  lasted  some 
minutes.  When  Ernest  spoke  again,  Helen 
started. 

"  Is  there  any  news  ?" 

"  Yes  I — no  ! — not  much.  It  depends  on 
what  you  call  news." 

"  We  have  heard  nothing  of  Lord  Algernon's 
election,  yet." 

"  Oh !  you  wiU  find  the  whole  account  of  it 
here." 

"  Surely  you  call  that  news,  Helen  ?" 

"  I  think  it  is  quite  time  that  we  should  walk 
down  to  the  village,  Ernest.  I  wiU  go  and  put 
on  my  bonnet."  And  Helen  laid  the  paper 
before  her  brother,  and  vanished  from  the 
room. 

"She  evidently  likes   the  idea  of  an  Italian 
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tour,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  took  up  the 
advertising  column  of  the  "  Times,"  and  his  eye 
fell  upon  :  "  To  families  about  to  quit  England 
for  the  continent !  An  intelligent,  active,  tra- 
velling servant,  a  native  of  Italy,  who  speaks 
French,  English,  and  German  with  fluency." 
"  No  !  we  will  have  no  courier  ! — Helen's  tongue 
can  adapt  itself  to  any  language  between  this 
and  Constantinople — to  say  nothing  of  myself. 
And  for  the  rest,  a  little  shouldering  at  railway 
stations,  and  scuffling  for  apartments,  and  indig- 
nation at  douanes,  and,  above  all,  the  necessity 
of  guarding  Helen  from  all  inconvenience,  will 
be  the  best  medicine  in  the  world  for  me  just 
now  !  I  think  I  should  be  right  in  trying  it. — 
Yet  could  I  have  thought  of  it  but  yesterday ! 
— No,  Helen,  we  will  have  no  courier !" 

His  sister  had  just  re-entered,  and  to  her 
the  last  part  of  his  sentence  was  addressed. 

Helen  smiled.  "I  did  not  know  that  we 
had  got  so  far  in  our  arrangements.  When 
shall  we  pack  up  ?" 

The  rest  was  settled  on  their  way  to  the 
village. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  You  have  heard  nothing — Reginald  !"  said 
Lady  Estcourte  to  her  husband,  as  after  watching 
his  rapid  gallop  across  the  Park,  she  awaited  his 
arrival  at  the  Priory. — "  I  see  by  your  counten- 
ance you  have  heard  nothing." 

Sir  Reginald  hastily  dismounted,  and  joined 
his  wife  as  she  stood  upon  the  steps.  She  had 
judged  rightly  of  his  expression.  He  had  that 
pale,  exhausted,  suffering  look  which  bodily 
fatigue  alone  seldom  produces, — though  of  that 
he  had  had  his  share ;  for  he  had  been  many 
hours  absent,  without  refreshment  of  any  kind, 
— and  the  evening  was  beginning  to  close  in. 

It  was  a  rich,  glowing,  August  evening.  There 
was  nothing  left  of  the  sun,  save  the  crimson 
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circle  which  lay,  like  liquid  fire,  behind  the  dark 
stems  of  the  pine  trees,  seeming  to  threaten  the 
forest  with  conflagration.  The  air  was  purified 
by  the  storm  of  the  morning ;  and  every  breeze 
came  loaded  with  sweet  scents  of  musk  or  helio- 
trope, or  other  perfumed  plants ;  from  which 
the  rain  and  sunshine  had  exhaled  new  odours. 
Distant  nooks  began  to  look  shadowy,  and  dis- 
tant meadows  and  corn  fields  less  green  and 
yellow  than  they  had  done  half  an  hour  before. 
White  flowers  stood  out,  starlike,  from  the  back 
ground  which  w-as  being  formed  by  the  gradual 
blending  of  all  other  colours  ; — all  save  that  of 
the  blue  campanula,  whose  transparent  bells 
hung,  like  blue  lamps,  undimmed  by  the  sober- 
ing touch  of  coming  twilight.  The  rooks  were 
busy,  assembling  their  forces  and  calling  in  their 
scouts,  before  they  coursed  homewards  to  the 
thick  wood  of  oak  and  elm  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Park.  Like  them,  mankind  had  not  gone 
to  rest ; — and  many  a  distant  peasant  voice  pro- 
claimed that  teams  were  returning  from  the 
prolonged  harvest  labour, — or  a  few  notes  of  the 
rural  fife  or  melancholy  French  horn  beguiled 
the  imagination  into  a  picture,  which  perhaps  no 
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village  save  "  sweet  Auburn "  ever  realized. 
And  the  shrill  call  of  the  pheasant,  and  the 
partridge's  cry,  sounded  to  vespers; — while  on 
the  topmost  branches  of  a  tall  larch,  and  op- 
posing sycamore,  a  thrush  sang  its  evening 
hymn  to  its  answering  mate. 

Sir  Reginald  Estcourte  stood  for  a  few 
seconds  contemplating  the  scene.  His  was  one 
of  those  characters  which,  somewhat  reserved 
and  shy  in  their  intercourse  with  man,  expand 
freely  towards  the  world  of  nature.  None  of 
her  sights  or  sounds  were  lost  upon  him.  Sen- 
sitive, both  physically  and  morally,  to  every 
change  in  her  aspect,  he  had  also  listened  to  her 
language  till  he  was  familiar  with  its  every  tone, 
from  the  roar  of  the  cataract  to  the  hum  of  the 
beetle.  To  him,  as  to  all  really  poetical  tem- 
peraments. Nature  literally  spoke. 

*'  They  are  all  going  home," — he  said, — "  all 
to  meet  their  loved  ones, — and  I,  to  find  one 
missing !" 

His  wife  understood  him ;  and  the  anguish  of 
his  voice  inflicted  the  first  deep  pang  she  had 
known  since  her  marriage.  She  longed  to 
enquire  further ;  but  saw  that  at  that  moment 
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he  could  bear  no  questions.  He  hastily  entered 
the  house,  and  mounted  the  staircase, — and 
Edith  heard  that  peculiar  closing  of  the  door  of 
his  apartment  which  so  unmistakably  announces 
the  wish  to  be  alone.  Then  there  stole  over  her, 
unconsciously  and  chillingly,  a  sensation  which 
she  had  never  yet  fully  experienced  since  she 
came  to  the  Priory — a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  she  alone  did  not  suffice  to  his  happiness, 
— that  she  was  his  second  wife ! 

Was  her  sympathy  nothing  to  him  ?  Did  he 
think  his  child's  safety  was  a  matter  of  no 
interest  to  her?  Was  she  to  be  merely  the 
wife  for  sunshine,  to  be  cast  off  in  the  hour  of 
darkness  and  trial  ?  There  was  a  spirit  at  hand 
which  suggested  these  bitter  questionings,  If 
he  triumphed,  adieu  to  Lady  Estcourte's  happi- 
ness for  ever ! 

Two  large  tears  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks, 
and  dropped  upon  the  old  stone  pavement. 
Noble  hearted  Edith  !  before  they  fell,  the  mood 
had  passed  away, — and  they  were  shed  at  last  for 
others,  not  for  herself.  Could  she  have  loved 
her  husband  as  dearly,  (she  asked  herself,)  if  his 
heart   had    been    less    true    to    all    its    natural 
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instincts  ?  If  Blanche  were  her  own  child,  would 
any  minor  causes  of  complaint  interfere  at  the 
present  moment  with  the  one  absorbing  interest 
respecting  her  ?  and  had  she  not  vowed  solemnly 
to  herself, — and  in  fact  so  far  to  a  great  degree 
accomplished  her  vow — to  act,  think  and  even 
feel  towards  her  husband's  children  as  though 
indeed  she  were  their  mother  ?  Now  then,  was 
the  time  of  trial !  One  of  them  had  that  morn- 
ing left  the  protection  of  her  home — no  one 
knew  why,  nor  whither  ! — no  trace  of  her  could 
be  discovered, — and  her  safety  was,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  What  wonder  that  a 
father's  agony  should  be  too  great  for  words  ! 
Men  do  not  wail  like  women.  And  was  she,  the 
wife  and  mother,  to  be  in  such  a  moment  think- 
ing of  herself'^  Was  she  alone  to  escape  suffer- 
ing, when  all  around  were  stricken  ?  No  !  shame 
on  the  passing  thought !  She  had  cast  in  her 
lot  with  him  and  his:  and  with  them,  and /or 
them,  she  would  bear  all.  How  her  heart 
bled  for  Blanche  !  how  it  yearned  towards  her 
husband !  as  those  two  large  drops  fell  upon  the 
cold  grey  stone ! 

With  that  better  strength  which  ever  follows 
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the  resistance  of  temptation,  Edith  turned'  to 
meet  her  duties.  It  seemed  clear  that  her  part 
in  the  present  trial  must  be  to  encourage,  to 
cheer,  and  to  animate.  She  must  prove  to  her 
husband  her  claim  to  suffer  with  him.  She 
entered  the  house,  and,  after  giving  some  orders 
for  his  comfort,  she  proceeded,  undeterred  by 
the  ominous  closing  we  have  mentioned,  to 
knock  at  the  door  of  his  apartment.  To  yield 
to  the  sensitive  fear  of  intrusion  which  might 
have  been,  under  some  circumstances,  both 
delicate  and  just,  was,  she  knew,  in  her  position 
only  to  yield  to  pride  under  a  plausible  disguise, 
and  to  deprive  her  husband  of  the  solace  which 
his  peculiar  character  prevented  him  from  seeking. 
Half  the  grievances  and  estrangements  of  life 
arise  from  the  fact  that  we  take  no  account 
of  varieties  of  disposition  and  temperament 
amongst  those  with  whom  we  live,  which  are  as 
infinite  as  the  differences  of  feature  and  expres- 
sion ;  and  insist  upon  it  that  our  friends  should 
act,  speak  and  think,  exactly  as  under  the  same 
circumstances,  we  should  do  ourselves.  It 
would  be  quite  as  reasonable  that  a  wounded 
man  should   require  his  fellow  creatures  to  walk 
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on  crutches,  or  a  consumptive  invalid  feel 
aggrieved  because  the  fever  patient  did  not 
cough.  In  all  differences,  political,  social,  or 
domestic,  the  world  would  be  spared  much 
agitation  if  people  would  accustom  themselves 
to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

Lady  Estcourte  received  an  almost  inaudible 
permission  to  enter, — and  she  found  Sir  Reginald 
standing,  it  might  be  by  accident,  with  arms 
crossed,  before  the  picture  of  Lady  Emily.  If 
the  sight  caused  her  a  momentary  feeling  of 
discouragement,  she  bore  it  bravely, — and  ad- 
vancing towards  him,  stood  by  his  side.  A 
glance  at  his  haggard  countenance  showed  her 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  fathom  his  grief; 
but  it  roused  all  her  tenderness.  She  thought 
it  best  by  speaking  to  induce  him  to  speak. 

"  Flora  has  been  telling  me  that  Blanche 
bade  her  farewell  this  morning,  and  cried  at 
parting  with  her  !  but  I  cannot  elicit  more  from 
the  child.     I  think  you  must  question  her." 

Sir  Reginald's  attention  was  roused. 

The  fact  had  been  that  Sir  Perceval  Grant 
and  his  daughter-in-law  had  taken  their  de- 
parture on  that  morning  from  the  Priory ;  and 
Blanche  had,   at  Mrs.  Grant's  request,  accom- 
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panied  them  to  the  railway  station.  But  the 
carriage  had  returned  without  her ;  and  the 
coachman  stated  that  he  had  received  orders 
from  the  party  not  to  wait.  This  was  the 
extent  of  the  information  received  at  the  Priory, 
in  itself  sufficiently  unaccountable.  And  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours  with  no  tidings  of  Blanche 
converted  wonder  into  anxiety ;  and  caused  Sir 
Reginald  to  set  out  on  the  tour  of  enquiry  from 
which  he  had  but  just  returned. 

*'  Would  you  like  to  see  Flora  ?"  said  his  wife. 

"  Not  yet,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  went  to  the  station,  dear  Reginald  ?" 

He  sighed,  then  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

*'  Tell  me  what  you  heard  ! — had  they  seen 
Blanche?" 

"  Yes  !  but  it  all  amounted  to  nothing.  They 
could  not  be  sure  whether  Mrs.  Grant  or 
Blanche  had  joined  the  train  or  staid  behind. 
All  that  had  come  under  their  observation,  was 
that  Sir  Perceval  had  taken  a  seat  in  Lady 
Armadale's  carriage  ;  as  it  appears  she  happened 
to  be  going  by  the  same  train." 

"  Not  accidentally,"  interposed  Lady  Estcourte. 

"  How— Edith  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  heard  Mrs.  Grant  inform  Lady  Armadale 
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last  night  of  the  time  of  their  intended  de- 
parture to-day ;  and  have  no  doubt  that  the 
meeting  was  by  arrangement ;  as  there  seems  a 
strange,  and  to  me,  almost  unnatural,  friendship 
between  those  two." 

"  Well !  taking  that  for  granted,  how  does 
it  affect  the  question  as  regards  Blanche  ?" 

Edith  reflected  a  few  moments. 

"  Very  little,"  she  said  at  length,  "  except  as 
affording  evidence  of  design  throughout,  and  of 
a  preconcerted  arrangement." 

"  Preconcerted  with  whom  ?  not  with  Sir 
Perceval?"  Sir  Reginald  appealed  to  his  wife 
with  a  confidence  which  showed  he  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  comfort  and  support  of  her 
practical  judgment,  and  ready  presence  of  mind. 
She  saw  that  she  had  won  him  back  from  des- 
pondency, and  thankfully  persevered. 

"  Oh,  no  !  not  with  Sir  Perceval !"  she  replied. 
"He  would  not  rob  us  of  our  child.  Neither 
in  his  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  a  journey 
in  Lady  Armadale's  society,  would  he  heed  the 
movements  of  others.  Tell  me,  Reginald !" 
she  added,  musingly,  "  have  you  mentioned 
Blanche's  absence  to  any  one  yet  ?" 
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"To  one  person  only.  I  made  enquiries  at 
every  station  in  the  neighbourhood,  without 
stating  my  reason ;  and  have  conducted  the 
search,  under  various  pretexts,  in  every  probable 
direction ;  as  it  seemed  desirable  to  avoid  pub- 
licity. The  only  exception  was  poor  Vivian, 
whom  I  met  just  now  on  my  return,  looking 
extremely  ill,  and  apparently  anxious  to  exchange 
a  few  words  with  me.  I  told  him  our  calamity, 
as  I  felt  sure  it  would  be  safe  with  him." 

Lady  Estcourte  drew  a  long  breath. 

'*  What  did  he  say  ?  Did  he  seem  sur- 
prised ?" 

"You  know  Vivian  never  seems  surprised. 
He  spoke,  as  so  devoted  a  Christian  should 
speak,  on  the  duty  of  submission.  And  I, 
alas  !  felt,  as  I  fear  no  Christian  ought  to  feel, 
on  its  impossibility  at  present  !'*  Sir  Reginald 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  groaned 
deeply.  His  wife  could  no  longer  withhold  the 
tender  embrace  for  which  her  heart  w^as  longing. 
She  folded  her  arms  round  him,  and  her  tears 
fell  upon  his  face. 

"  My  own  Reginald !  do  not  speak  so ! 
Submission  to  irreparable  evils  is  doubtless  our 
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duty — the  effort  to  avert  such  as  are  dubious  is 
equally  so.  Let  us  take  courage,  dearest !  and 
consider  what  is  best  to  be  done !  During  your 
absence  I  have  examined  the  servants,  who  are, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  entirely  innocent  of  all 
knowledge  on  this  subject.  I  find,  however, 
that  Blanche's  bed  had  not  been  slept  in  last 
night,  and  her  writing  materials  appear  to  have 
been  recently  used.  !Mrs.  Grant  was  with 
Mademoiselle  for  some  hours  after  our  return 
from  the  ball ;  a  circumstance  in  itself,  perhaps, 
not  worth  noticing,  since  they  appear  to  have 
had  some  previous  acquaintance.  Margaret  tells 
me  too,  that  Mr.  Vivian,  who  now  counsels  you 
submission,  had  an  early  interview  this  morning 
with  Mademoiselle  in  the  beech  wood :  which 
attracted  her  observation,  as  she  thought  few 
people  would  by  choice  take  a  walk,  or  linger  in 
conversation,  in  a  thunder  storm.  Perhaps  all 
this  was  accidental :  but  when  there  is  a  mystery, 
every  trifle  becomes  important." 

Sir  Reginald  remained  silent,  musing. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  dear !  that  there  is 
one  person  whom  I  should  like  to  take  into  our 
counsels.'' 
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"  Who  is  that  ?"  enquired  he. 

«  Doctor  Stanley  I" 

Her  husband  looked  up,  surprised. 

"  What  led  you  to  think  of  him,  Edith  ?  He 
has  seen  so  little,  comparatively,  of  my  poor 
child:  and  certainly  would  be  one  of  the  last 
persons  who  would  suggest  themselves  to  me, 
as  likely  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  afford  us 
assistance." 

"  Perhaps  I  cannot  give  you  any  better  reason," 
she  said,  "  than  that  in  all  cases  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  it  is  better  to  enlist  truth  and  upright- 
ness on  our  side ;  for  there  is  a  sagacity  and 
clear  sightedness  in  simple  goodness,  which 
falsehood,  with  all  her  arts,  can  never  attain. 
Doctor  Stanley,  too,  has  boundless  benevolence, 
and  immense  practical  knowledge.  For  the 
rest,  I  must  own  that  it  was  a  mere  woman's 
instinct  which  directed  my  thoughts  to  him." 

"  A  better  reason  than  the  best  of  reasons  V 
said  Sir  Reginald.  "  Write  to  him,  whilst  I 
communicate  with  the  police  !" 

It  is  a  merciful  regulation  of  our  nature,  that 
from  our  own  very  efforts  we  gather  hope.  And 
when  the  letters  were  written  and  despatched, 
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Sir  Reginald  suffered  himself  to  be  lured  to  the 
tea-table,  which,  by  Edith's  orders,  had  been 
plentifully  supplied.  She  saw  that  he  was 
physically,  as  well  as  morally,  exhausted.  It 
was  but  little,  however,  that  he  could  be  induced 
to  take. 

Flora  came  in  with  a  more  doubtful  air  than 
usual.  She  did  not,  as  her  manner  was,  throw 
herself  into  her  father's  arms,  or  mount  his 
knee.  He  thought  she  was  suffering  from  the 
general  cause  of  depression,  and  called  her  to 
him. 

"  My  darling ! — what  will  you  do  without 
your  sister  ?" 

The  child  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping. 

"  What  did  Blanche  say  when  she  bade  you 
farewell.  Flora  ?" 

"  She  said  nothing.  Papa  !  She  only  cried  when 
she  gave  me  the — I  mean — she  kissed  me !" 

"  What  did  she  give  you  ?" 

"  Nothing  !  Papa !"  and  the  child  coloured 
violently. 

"Flora,  my  little  girl!  recollect  yourself !" 
said  Sir  Reginald,  gravely.  "  Tell  me  all  you 
know, — for  you  may  save  your  sister  from  a 
great  danger." 
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Flora  buried  her  face  in  the  cushions  of  the 
sofa,  as  she  sobbed  out : 

"  I  am  sure  I  know  nothing,  Papa  !" 

Sir  Reginald  and  Lady  Estcourte  looked  at 
each  other.  There  was  pain  in  every  lineament 
of  his  countenance.  Edith  raised  the  child 
from  the  sofa,  and  taking  hold  of  both  her 
hands,  looked  steadily  into  her  face. 

"  Flora  !"  she  said,  "  have  you  promised  to 
keep  any  thing  secret  ?" 

The  little  girl  put  on  the  peculiar  look  which 
had  crossed  her  countenance  several  times  before, 
when  confronted  with  her  step-mother.  She 
turned  her  head  aside,  and  preserved  a  stubborn 
silence.     Lady  Estcourte  rang  the  bell. 

"  Give  Sir  Reginald's  and  my  compliments 
to  Mademoiselle  !"  she  said  to  the  servant,  "  and 
request  her  to  be  good  enough  to  join  us  here, 
in  the  drawing-room !" 

The  governess  entered^  with  an  air  of  sym- 
pathy and  deference,  and  took  the  seat  which 
Sir  Reginald  offered  to  her. 

"  Was  there  any  thing  she  could  do  for 
Madame?"  she  said  caressingly,  "  she  should 
be  delighted  to  be  of  use." 

Lady  Estcourte  thanked  her. 
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"  You  will  oblige  Sir  Reginald  and  myself, 
Mademoiselle,  if  you  will  detail  exactly  what 
passed  between  Flora  and  her  sister,  before  Miss 
Estcourte  left  home  this  morning  !" 

The  Frenchwoman  raised  her  eye-brows,  as  if 
in  surprise,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

*'  Mais  rien,  Madame  /  rien  da  tout !  qu'a- 
t-elle  dit,  cette  petite  ?"  The  native  tongue 
came,  as  usual,  with  the  emergency. 

Flora  trembled  very  much,  Lady  Estcourte 
keeping  her  hands  still  firmly  clasped  in  her  own. 

"  Our  little  girl  says  that  her  sister  cried  at 
parting,"  interrupted  Sir  Reginald. 

"Ha!  quelle  sottiseT  exclaimed  Mademoi- 
selle Adele,  derisively.  "  Cetait  peut-etre  Ma- 
dame Grant  qui  avait  les  larmes  aux  yeux,  en 
faisant  les  adieux,  Mais  Mademoiselle  etait 
gaicy  belle,  comme  un  ange !  Oh !  qu'elle  est 
charmante  ■   cette  demoiselle  Aistcourte  /" 

"  What  did  my  daughter  give  into  Flora's 
charge  ?"  asked  Sir  Reginald,  coldly. 

For  an  instant  the  governess  darted  towards 
her  pupil  one  of  those  dark,  fearful  looks  which, 
we  have  noticed  before ;  and  in  another,  it  was 
gone.     But  the  child  winced  under  it.     Lady 
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Estcourte  saw  the  one  movement,  and  felt  the 
other. 

"  Elle  est  hete,  cette  petite  !  Elle  ment  /" — 
she  commenced.  But,  in  a  moment,  changing 
her  style,  she  spoke  in  English,  and  in  a  light, 
gay  tone,  "  But  what  imports  it  ?  The  child 
make  an  error,  that  is  all.  And  Mademoiselle 
Aistcourte  is  gone  to  make  visits  amongst  her 
friends.  She  will  return  to-morrow.  Why 
you  distress  yourself?     It  is  all  vain." 

There  was  such  an  appearance  of  good-nature, 
and  of  a  well-meant  effort  to  console  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  last  words  were  spoken, 
that  Sir  Reginald  began  to  think  he  had  been  un- 
just in  suspecting  her  of  anything  worse  than  the 
levity  and  thoughtlessness  of  a  foreigner.  He 
dismissed  her  with  politeness,  making  no  allusion 
to  her  last  remark. 

"  I  fear  we  must  wish  you  good  night,  since 
it  is  long  past  Flora's  usual  hour ;"  and  he 
rose  and  opened  the  door. 

Bestowing  on  each  a  curtsey  and  a  smile. 
Mademoiselle  Rochard  and  her  charge  retired. 
Just  at  the  threshold,  she  turned  again. 

"  What  say  you  if  Mademoiselle  Aistcourte 
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should  have — what  call  you  it  in  English? — 
eloped  1  Ha !  ha  !  Elle  avait  des  amour eux 
— je  le  sais  Men  /" 

And  chuckling  as  if  she  had  uttered  the 
most  cheering  and  hrilliant  suggestion  in  the 
world,  the  governess  pursued  her  way  up-stairs. 

Sir  Reginald  sat  down,  petrified  with  astonish- 
ment. It  was  a  singular  fact  that  amidst  all 
the  contingencies  which  he  had  pictured  to  him- 
self, the  idea  to  v;hich  Mademoiselle  Rochard 
had  just  given  breath  had  never  once  glanced 
across  his  mind.  In  the  thrill  which  it  caused 
him,  her  flippancy  and  impertinence  were  for 
the  moment  but  secondary  considerations.  He 
was  surprised  at  the  calm  tone  in  which  Edith 
broke  the  silence. 

"  This  painful  scene,  has  at  least  served,  dear 
Reginald  !  to  initiate  us  into  the  character  of  the 
woman  to  whose  charge  we  are  committing  Flora." 

He  looked  up  in  abstraction.  Then  recalling 
her  words,  he  said  hurriedly, 

"  You  mean  Mademoiselle  ?  Oh  !  yes,  intole- 
rably vain  and  foolish  !  But  we  wiU  talk  of 
her  some  other  time.  Did  you  hear  what  she 
said  as  she  left  the  room  ?" 

VOL.    II.  R 
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"  Undoubtedly  I  did,"  replied  his  wife  ;  "  and 
if  I  required  any  confirmation  of  my  own 
feeling  as  to  the  impossibility  of  the  case  she 
was  insolent  enough  to  suppose,  it  would  be 
that  Mademoiselle  suggested  it  as  possible  !" 

"  Such  things  have  been,"  said  Sir  Reginald, 
— "  yet  my  child — ^" 

"  Do  not  let  us  aggravate  our  distress  by 
such  a  thought !"  eagerly  interposed  Edith.  "  I 
have  read  a  little  into  Blanche's  heart,  though 
there  was  much  that  baffled  me.  Yet  I  will  under- 
take to  say,  as  woman  for  woman,  that,  unless 
by  accident,  it  is  only  by  means  of  force  or  gross 
delusion  that  she  will  be  detained  from  us." 

Sir  Reginald  turned  towards  his  wife  with  one 
of  those  ineffably  sweet  smiles  which  now  and 
then  crossed  his  spirituel  countenance.  It 
spoke  volumes  as  to  the  solace  her  words  had 
proved.  He  tenderly  placed  his  arm  round 
her,  as  he  s  aid, 

*'  Now  tell  me  the  romance  you  promised  me 
last  night,  of  which  Blanche  was  to  be  the 
subject !  Mere  conjectures  in  our  present  state 
are  better  than  nothing — and  may  prove  the 
feather,  which  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows." 
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Lady  Estcourte  was  beginning  to  speak 
when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
some  of  the  messengers  who  had  been  recently 
despatched  to  various  parts  of  the  village  and 
neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  one  had  seen  Miss  Estcourte, 
since  her  departure  from  the  Priory  in  the  morn- 
ing. Sir  Reginald  went  out  to  question  and 
examine  each.  For  the  most  part  the  answers 
were  unsatisfactory ;  but  one  or  two  persons 
had  met  Miss  Estcourte  with  another  lady  dur- 
ing the  morning  ;  and  at  an  hour,  they  thought, 
subsequent  to  the  time  mentioned.  •  But  as  no 
particulars  were  added  as  to  where  she  was 
going — whether  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage,  &c., — 
Sir  Reginald  determined  to  proceed  himself  at 
once  to  the  parties  in  question,  though  it  was 
already  far  past  midnight. 

And  Lady  Estcourte  was  left  alone  during 
those  weary  hours, — nervous,  and  anxious,  and 
chilled  as  the  night  wore  on.  She  almost 
thanked  the  pendulum  of  the  old  buhl  clock 
for  clicking ;  though  each  time  the  hour  or 
half  hour  struck,  she  started  with  apprehension. 
Strong  where  duty  and  affection  were  concerned, 
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Lady  Estcourte  was,  from  her  constitutional 
refinement  and  ardent  feelings,  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  external  impressions.  Her  fortitude 
was  not,  like  Helen  Mainwaring's,  a  habit  so 
confirmed  that  it  appeared  little,  if  at  all, 
at  war  with  her  nature.  Edith,  to  attain  it, 
had  to  gain  hard-fought  and  repeated  victories 
over  herself,  for  the  sake  of  others  ;  at  the  price 
of  much  suffering,  and  generally  of  a  sickening 
reaction.  The  one  was  like  the  proud  steam- 
ship, ploughing  and  lashing  the  waves,  in- 
dependent of  wind  and  tide,  ever  constant  to 
its  track,  and  bearing  in  its  own  bosom  the 
materials  which  are  to  conduct  it  to  its  journey's 
end.  The  other  was  like  the  graceful  frigate, 
yielding  to  the  waves  and  bending  to  the  breeze — 
with  her  fair  sails  spread  or  furled,  as  the  safety 
of  her  crew  demanded — skilfully  piloted,  and 
bravely  manned — and  emerging  ever  from  the 
breakers  and  the  storm,  to  ride  unscathed  over 
the  deep,  still  waters.  Such  differences  are  to 
be  !  But  what  matters  it  ?  They  both  use 
the  same  compass,  and  both,  with  God's  help, 
reach  the  harbour  at  last  ! 

Lady  Estcourte  felt,  on  the  night  in  question. 
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that  the  breakers  were  over  and  around  her- 
She  had  no  return  of  the  personal  repinings 
which  she  had  so  firmly  repelled  earlier  in  the 
evening.  It  is  astonishing  how,  as  evils  ad- 
vance upon  us  in  stern  reaUty,  those  which  more 
properly  appertain  to  the  imagination  retreat 
into  insignificance.  But  now,  alone  with  her 
own  heart,  she  saw  face  to  face,  calamities  to 
which  she  had  tried  to  blind  herself  whilst  it 
was  necessary  to  support  Sir  Reginald.  The 
almost  certainty  now,  that  Blanche  would  not 
return  !  (since  her  absence  could  no  longer  by 
any  possibility,  be  imputed  to  accident,)  in  itself 
a  bitter  grief,  for  Edith  really  loved  her — the 
fear  of  its  effect  upon  Sir  Reginald,  with  his 
delicacy  of  constitution  and  temperament — the 
cruel  odium  consequent  upon  their  mutual 
position,  which  she  could  not  help  seeing  would 
attach  itself  to  her,  when  the  event  became 
known,  in  a  world  which  rarely  looks  further 
than  the  surface  of  things — the  suspicion,  almost 
amounting  to  certainty,  that  Mademoiselle  was 
in  some  way  associated  with  the  calamity,  and 
that  Flora  was  withheld  by  fear  from  disclosing 
what  might  throw  a  light  upon  it — that  thus 
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she  was  under  the  same  roof  with  one  who  was 
false  to  her  and  hers  ! — Reflecting  on  all  these 
things,  Lady  Estcourte  as  she  looked  round  the 
spacious  room,  felt  a  light  shudder  creep  over 
her.  All  seemed  so  changed  !  Could  it  be 
only  twenty-four  hours  since  they  had  been  at 
the  ball  at  Greystone,  so  gay,  and  apparently  so 
happy  ? 

The  room  she  sate  in,  which  she  had  thought 
the  brightest  and  most  cheerful  apartment  she 
ever  entered,  looked  chill  and  gloomy  ;  and  the 
turret  chamber  formed  a  dark  recess  at  the 
further  end,  into  which  few  rays  from  the 
lights  in  the  large  chamber  penetrated.  The 
very  flowers  on  the  table  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  gathered  for  years.  The  newspapers,  so 
full  of  heart-stirring  tidings,  that  the  possession 
of  them  had  been  an  object  of  competition  of 
late  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  Priory — tidings 
in  which  Lady  Estcourte  had  interested  herself 
with  all  the  ardour  of  her  nature — lay  now 
before  her,  unheeded  as  a  last  year's  almanack ; 
their  large  letters  calling  upon  her  in  vain  for 
attention  to  the  "  Latest  intelligence,"  and  for 
a  moment  arresting  her  eye  only ;  proving  how 
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"  public  events,  in  all  their  magnitude,  do  not 
absorb  one  of  the  sorrows  of  every  day  life." 
Blanche's  work  lay  upon  the  table,  just  as  she 
had  left  it ;  and  a  book  which  she  had  been 
reading  the  day  before,  previously  to  dressing 
for  the  ball,  was  turned  down  open  in  her 
basket.  Edith  could  not  even  take  it  up,  to 
read  the  title !  something  hke  death  had 
come  across  these  things  to  her  imagination, 
and  given  them  the  sacredness  of  relics. 
Close  bye  was  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  wdiich  Sir 
Perceval  had  w-ritten  for  her  some  brilliant 
epigrams  and  enigmas,  which  had  caused  much 
mirth  amongst  the  party  a  few  days  before. 
She  took  it  up,  and  looked  at  it.  How  vapid 
they  seemed !  Where  was  the  w^it,  the  pun- 
gency, which  had  led  her  to  wish  for  the 
possession  of  them  ?  Had  it  ever  been  real  ?  Or 
were  her  present  feelings  unreal  ?  Oh !  those 
lonely,  mysterious,  midnight  hours !  how  to  the 
anxious  and  sensitive  they  transform  all  things  ! 
The  lamp  began  to  burn  less  brightly.  Lady 
Estcourte  rose  and  paced  the  room  to  escape 
the  oppressive  sense  of  stillness  which  was 
growing  upon  her.      She  listened — but  could 
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hear  nothing  except  the  distant  sighing  of  the 
wind.  It  had  risen  a  little ;  and  made  that 
hollow  wailing  which  had,  on  several  occasions 
of  her  life,  affected  her  with  a  presentiment  of 
evil  to  come.  She  felt  it  now.  In  spite  of  her 
prayers,  her  efforts,  her  self-communings,  she 
could  not  shake  it  off. 

The  old  clock  struck  three. 
She  started,  and  trembling,  sank  upon  a 
divan,  every  nerve  in  that  state  of  tension  which 
catches  the  slightest  sound.  Presently  she 
thought  she  heard  something  like  the  crush  of 
horses'  hoofs  upon  the  crisp  gravel !  Motionless, 
she  listened  !  It  could  not  be  Sir  Reginald,  he 
had  left  home  in  a  carriage.  Could  any  harm 
have  happened  to  him  ?  Another  moment,  and 
the  deep  silence  was  broken  by  a  tremendous 
peal  upon  the  house  bell !  Lady  Estcourte  al- 
most screamed  ! 

There  was  again  a  pause — then  some  little 
stir  below — and  then  footsteps  were  heard 
ascending  the  stairs,  and  advancing  along  the 
corridor.  The  door  was  opened,  and  something 
rushed  in. 

Edith  had    started    to    her  feet.     With  her 
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hand  grasping  the  back  of  a  chair,  she  stood, 
pale  and  colourless,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
but  outwardly  calm  and  self-possessed  as  usual. 
The  servant  looked  at  her  astonished. 

*'  Don't  be  affrighted,  my  Lady  !  it's  only 
Bayard.  We've  had  such  a  piece  of  work  with 
him,  all  night  long,  poor  fellow !  he's  been 
howling  and  fretting  after  his  mistress. — He 
thought,  may  be,  he  should  find  her  here. — But 
I  didn't  know  he  was  behind  me.  Don't  be 
affrighted,  my  Lady  !" 

The  man  spoke  with  an  air  of  concern,  as  he 
witnessed  Lady  Estcourte's  increasing  paleness. 
From  one  cause  or  another,  all  the  servants  in 
the  house  had  become  attached  to  their  mis- 
tress. 

"  Your  master  !  what  of  him  ?"  she  said 
very  calmly. 

"  Master  ! — it's  not  master,  my  Lady,  that's 
come  !  It's  a  messenger  from  Greystone  Abbey." 

The  tight  ligature  which  had  wound  itself 
round  her  very  organs  of  respiration  was 
loosened,  and  she  drew  breath  again.  But  for 
the  first  instant  she  only  said  "  Oh !"  It  was  a 
long  drawn  and  deep  "  Oh  !" 
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"He  wants  to  see  master  immediately,  my 
Lady  !" 

Lady  Estcourte  considered  a  moment.  The 
colour  was  returning  to  her  lips,  though  not  to 
her  cheeks.  "  Ask  him,"  she  said,  "  whether 
he  can  make  his  errand  known  to  me !  and  I 
will  deliver  the  messao:e  to  Sir  Reginald,  on 
his  return.  It  must  be  urgent,  to  be  conveyed 
at  this  hour." 

The  servant  obeyed,  and  shortly  returned, 
ushering  in  the  messenger.  It  was  the  old 
butler  at  Greystone,  grown  white  in  the  service 
of  the  St.  Ormonde  family.  He  bowed 
reverently,  and  apologised  for  the  untimely 
intrusion. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  Lady !  for  disturbing  you 
at  such  an  hour  !  But  I  might  have  been  too 
late  w^ith  delay.  My  Lady !  yesterday — ^late  in 
the  afternoon — my  lord — the  young  Earl  of 
St.  Ormonde — broke  a  blood  vessel !" — The 
poor  old  servant  struggled  against  his  emotions 
for  some  minutes,  then  went  on. 

"  I  ask  pardon,  my  Lady  !  but  I  have  carried 
my  young  lord  in  my  arms  in  his  infancy — he 
seemed  to  have  a  fancy  for  me,  somehow — and 
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would  have  me  to  help  him  in  his  pretty  plays. 
And  I  knew  his  father  too,  my  Lady ! — and  his 
beautiful  young  mother.  It  was  his  grandfather 
that  first  took  me  into  the  service — And  now 
to  see  the  last  of  the  race  lying  there,  pouring 
out  his  life  blood!"  —  The  old  man  sobbed 
piteously. 

Inexpressibly  shocked,  Lady  Estcourte  still 
had  the   consideration  to  beg  him  to  be  seated. 

"Are  you  sure  the  rupture  is  so  serious?" 
she  enquired. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  my  Lady  !  The  Doctor  at 
first  thought  he  would  not  hve  the  night 
through.  And  so  weakly  as  my  poor  young 
lord  was,  at  the  best  of  times ! — though  he  was 
the  beautifullest  young  nobleman  that  ever  was 
seen." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  happened  ?"  in- 
terposed Lady  Estcourte. 

"  Not  justly,  my  Lady !  But  we  think 
something  went  wrong  between  him  and  Mr. 
Vivian.  My  poor  young  lord  was,  as  you 
might  see,  in  great  spirits  the  night  of  the 
ball — too  great,  may  be  !  Well !  yesterday  all 
day  he  was  kind  of  excited,  like — and  he  kept 
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asking  for  Mr.  Vivian,  who  was  out.  He  met 
bim  in  the  hall  when  he  returned,  and  they 
turned  together  into  the  cloisters.  There's  a 
great  echo  in  the  cloisters,  my  Lady  ! — which 
made  it  that  I,  who  was  in  the  dining-room, 
couldn't  help  hearing  their  voices,  though  but 
little  of  what  they  said.  My  young  lord  began 
to  speak  in  a  very  high  tone,  as  if  he  was  angry, 
and  talked  as  if  he  would  not  be  interrupted 
all  the  way  they  walked  along  the  cloisters — 
and — if  I  may  make  so  free,  my  Lady  ! — he 
spoke  Miss  Blanche's — I  mean  Miss  Estcourte's 
name,  many  times  over.  I  shouldn't  think  of 
mentioning  this  to  any  one  else.  But  we 
always  said  at  the  Abbey,  that  those  two  w^ere 
made  for  each  other,  from  the  time  Miss 
Blanche  could  walk,  and  my  young  lord  guide 
her — and  it's  certain  my  lord  thought  more  of 
her  than  of  all  the  world  besides.  He  had 
her  picture  inside  his  watch — and  there  was 
some  hair,  just  the  colour  of  hers,  fastened  to  a 
ribbon  that  he  always  wore  round  his  neck. 
However,  it  seemed  to  be  on  her  account  that 
he  was  so  put  out,  and  talked  so  passionate, 
like.       At  last  he  gave  over:    and  then  Mr. 
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Vivian  just  said  a  few  words  in  his  still  way — 
I  couldn't  hear  what  they  were,  but  I've  noticed 
before,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  '  soft  answer,' 
which  does  not  *  turn  away  wrath.'  But  oh  ! 
my  Lady,  never  shall  T  forget  the  tone  of  my 
young  lord's  voice  when  he  spoke  again !  It 
was  more  like  the  wild  cry  of  some  animal  in 
its  death  pangs,  than  human  speech  !  You  may 
think  how  shrill  the  sound  was,  when  some  of 
his  terrible,  desperate  words  reached  my  old 
ears  through  the  length  of  the  cloisters  !  Oh  ! 
such  a  burst  of  passion  and  despair  !  and  then — 
then — my  Lady  !  all  was  still — still — "  for  a  few 
moments  the  old  man  could  not  speak.  "  Yes  ! 
all  was  still  as  the  grave. — I  knew — T  was  sure — 
what  had  happened.  I  can't  tell  how  I  reached 
the  oratory — but  there  he  lay,  my  dear  young 
lord ! — the  floor,  the  table,  and  the  footstools 
covered  with  his  blood  !" 

Lady  Estcourte  could  no  longer  restrain  her 
emotions.  She  wept  in  sympathy.  Her  tears 
seemed  to  soothe  the  faithful  servant. 

"  Thank  you  ! — thank  you,  my  Lady  !  I  knew 
you  would  fret  for  him.  But  I  go  on  talking 
without  saving  what  broug-ht  me  here  at  such 
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a  time.  We  carried  him  up  stairs,  Mr.  Vivian 
and  I — and  for  an  instant  Mr.  Vivian  went  away, 
to  write,  he  said,  to  a  physician.  In  that  mo- 
ment, my  young  lord  signed  to  me  to  stoop 
down  and  lay  my  ear  to  his  lips.  The  flow  of 
blood  had  stopped.  He  said,  so  that  I  could 
just  catch  the  words — '  I  wish  I  could  see  Sir 
Reginald  Estcourte.'  I  asked  whether  im- 
mediately, and  understood  him  to  shake  his 
head  in  reply,  so  perhaps  he  wished  to  be  a 
little  better,  first.  But,  my  Lady  !  will  you 
believe  that  from  that  time,  I  have  not  been 
admitted  into  my  dear  lord's  room !  Mr. 
Vivian  says  the  Doctor  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  kept  quiet,  and  will  allow  nobody  to 
enter  but  himself.  Even  he  left  him  for  a 
short  time  in  the  evening,  when  he  said  my 
lord  was  asleep.  But  it  goes  to  my  heart  not 
to  watch  by  my  dear  young  lord  ! — who  but  I 
should  ?  So  I've  fretted  all  night  long ;  and  at 
last  I  thought  '  suppose  he  should  die,  and  not 
have  seen  Sir  Reginald  Estcourte !'  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  made  free  to  come  at 
once." 

"  You  were   right — quite  right !     You    are 
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come  to  a  house  also  full  of  anxiety  and 
affliction,  but  be  assured  Sir  Reginald  will  lose 
no  time  on  his  return  in — Hark  !  there  I  think 
he  is  !" 

It  was  Sir  Reginald's  carriage.  He  entered 
the  drawing-room  looking  more  worn  than  ever. 
A  few  words  on  both  sides  sufficed  to  com- 
municate their  mutual  intelligence — and  Sir 
Reginald  was  in  the  carriage  again,  and  on  his 
way  to  Greystone.  Lady  Estcourte  saw^  him 
depart  with  deep  pain  ;  but  it  was  an  obvious 
duty,  and  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  pro- 
crastinate. Yet,  amidst  all  the  harrowing 
anxieties  of  that  terrible  night,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  her  keenest  fear  was  not  for 
him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  cold,  grey  tints  of  the  morning  were 
faintly  appearing,  as  Sir  Reginald  once  more 
quitted  his  home  :  that  early  gloaming  of  the 
summer's  morn  which  still  leaves  some  hours  of 
repose  to  man.  How  it  peeps  in  upon  the 
watcher,  paling  his  lamp,  and  chilling  his  limhs, 
and  leaving  its  own  hues  upon  his  countenance ! 
How  it  cheers  the  wayfarer,  as  the  fresh  breeze 
meets  his  cheek,  and  the  uneasy  night  journey 
is  forgotten  under  the  exhilirating  influence  of 
a  new  day  !  With  what  interest,  not  to  say 
curiosity,  he  watches  object  after  object  emerge 
from  mystery  and  seclusion,  and  renews  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  faces  of  his  fellow  travellers* 
if  such  there  be  !     How  heavily  it  dawns  upon 
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the  weary  and  sick  at  heart,  who,  since  last  they 
saw  the  sun,  have  known  no  refreshing  hours  of 
repose — no  sweet  period  of  forgetfulness  !  and 
to  whom  an  interval  of  deeper  suffering  and 
gloom,  alike  increased  by  solitude  and  darkness, 
alone  divides  to-day  from  yesterday  !  Truly, 
the  rosy  fingered  portress  who  opens  the  gates 
of  the  East,  looks  but  a  care-worn  hag  to  men 
unless  her  name  be  *'  Hope." 

As  the  carriage  proceeded  through  the  park, 
the  laro-e  trees  beo;an  to  stand  out  from  the  sur- 
rounding  chiaro  scuro, — and  soon  it  was  easy  to 
distinguish  their  varieties  of  form  and  foliage. 
The  deer  were  couching  in  herds,  as  yet,  in 
undisturbed  slumber.  The  village  was  at  rest ; 
a  clumsy  painted  shutter  still  before  each  lattice, 
— and  upper  window'  closely  veiled  with  dimity  or 
coarse  blue  cheque.  Here  and  there,  a  farmer's 
dog  gave  notice,  as  the  carriage  passed  along, 
that  unaccustomed  sounds  were  in  his  vicinity ; 
and  all  the  cocks  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
busy  sounding  an  alarum.  No  living  thing 
appeared  for  two  or  three  miles  to  disturb  Sir 
Reginald's  inward  communings.  At  length,  a 
carriage  passed  him,  with  the  bhnds  dow^n,  and 
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driven  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  kept  ahead  for  a 
considerable  time,  then  turned  into  a  cross  road 
which  conducted  towards  the  station.  There  was 
nothing  unnatural  in  either  the  speed  or  the 
direction:  and  Sir  Reginald  supposed  it  to 
contain  travellers. 

Before  he  reached  the  Abbey, — a  distance  of 
six  miles, — only  enough  of  shadow  remained  on 
the  landscape  to  deepen  the  blue  of  the  distant 
hills,  and  slightly  veil  the  rosy  suffusion  in  the 
East,  which  was  presently  to  burst  forth  in  rich 
sunshine.  The  larks  were  high  in  the  air,  and 
blackbirds  hailed  each  other  from  every  copse. 
The  old  grey  pile  itself  looked  so  softened, 
blending  its  tints  with  the  morning  mist ! — as  we 
may  have  seen  it  in  Nash's  pictures  ; — and  rich 
in  all  that  harmonious  colouring  which  painters 
love.  All  was  closed  and  silent.  The  domes- 
tics were  not  yet  astir ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  many  a  massive  bolt  and  bar  had  been 
removed,  that  the  heavy  portals  moved  on  their 
ponderous  hinges,  in  obedience  to  Sir  Regi- 
nald's summons.  As  he  entered  the  hall,  and 
passsed  between  the  ranks  of  mailed  figures 
looking  cold  and  grim  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
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interior,  he  thought  how,  hardly  more  than 
forty-eight  hours  ago,  they  had  shone  resplen- 
dent with  borrowed  light,  as  his  own  fair  child 
and  their  noble  host  had  parted  on  that  very 
spot — parted,  as  it  seemed,  for  ever !  parted 
with  a  mystery  which  it  was  impossible  to 
fathom  !  And  he  had  looked  on  and  seen 
nothing, — whilst  it  seemed  that  the  very  servants 
of  the  house  had  arrived  at  conclusions ! 

The  old  butler,  who  had  hastened  home,  ap- 
peared to  marshal  Sir  Reginald  into  the  library. 
The  Baronet  immediately  dispatched  him  to  the 
young  Earl's  apartments,  with  a  message  of  en- 
quir}'  as  to  the  state  of  the  invalid,  and  an  offer 
to  visit  him,  as  soon  as  it  might  be  agreeable. 

Poor  old  Stephens  remained  away  some  time. 
When  he  returned,  it  was  with  a  fallen  counte- 
nance. 

"  Fve  delivered  your  message,  Sir  !  but  could 
get  no  answer, — except  that  my  lord  was  asleep, 
and  must  not  be  disturbed.  I  was  not  admitted 
even  into  the  ante-room  of  my  lord's  chamber, 
— and  !Mr.  Vivian  spoke  through  the  door  of  the 
outer  room,  which  is  locked,  to  say  that,  once 
for  all,  1  was  to  answer  enquiries  by  saying,  that 

s  2 
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my  lord's  life  depended  upon  his  being  kept 
perfectly  quiet." 

"  Did  you  mention  to  Mr.  Vivian  that  I  am 
here  at  Lord  St.  Ormonde's  request,  and  that 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  !  That  is,  I  was  afraid  of  disturbing 
my  lord  by  saying  so  much, — so  I  wrote  it,  and 
put  it  under  the  door." 

"  Did  Mr.  Vivian  receive  it  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir!" 

"  And  his  reply — was  that  in  writing  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  Sir  !  Mr.  Vivian  wouldn't  commit 
himself  in  writing  !  It's  not  like  him — with  all 
respect,  I'm  sure.  He  spoke  in  that  clear,  low 
kind  of  voice  of  his,  which  you  can  hear  better 
than  many  a  loud  one, — and  said  he  w^as  *  ex- 
tremely sorry  you  had  had  the  trouble  of  coming 
over,  but  he  must  take  upon  himself  to  enforce 
the  physician's  orders,  and  guard  my  lord  from 
all  possibility  of  excitement.'  I  beg  pardon, 
Sir  !  but  those  were  his  own  words."  The  old 
servant  seemed  distressed  at  being  perforce  the 
bearer  of  a  message  so  contrary  to  his  ideas  of 
the  respect  due  to  Sir  Reginald. 

"  Thank  you,  Stephens  !"  said  the  Baronet, 
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very  composedly.  "  Mr.  Vivian  probably  con- 
siders himself  right.  Say  to  him,  if  you  please, 
with  my  compliments,  that  since  Lord  St.  Or- 
monde himself  desires  the  interview,  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  wish  would  be  more  likely 
to  injure  him  than  its  gratification  ;  and  that 
I  think  he,  Mr.  Vivian,  will  fulfil  his  charge 
most  faithfully  by  yielding  the  point !" 

There  was  another  interval, — and  at  its  con- 
clusion, a  mere  repetition  of  the  former  message 
from  above. 

Like  many  men  of  few  words.  Sir  Reginald 
was  more  than  ordinarily  prompt  in  action.  He 
seated  himself  immediately  at  an  escritoire, 
wrote  a  note,  folded,  and  addressed  it. 

"  Now,  my  good  Stephens !  I  must  trouble 
you  to  convey  one  more  message  from  me  to 
Mr.  Vivian.  Say,  that  after  a  due  consideration 
of  the  circumstances,  I  have  decided  not  to  leave 
this  house  without  seeing  the  Earl  of  St.  Or- 
monde ! — that  I  shall  feel  much  distressed  should 
I  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  any  thing 
like  coercive  measures ;  and  that  to  avoid  all 
irregularity,  I  have  requested  the  attendance  of 
my  nearest  fellow  magistrate  to  act  as  my  coad- 
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jutor  on  this  occasion.  Also,  have  the  goodness 
to  despatch  a  messenger,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
with  this  note  to  Alringham  !" 

He  was  obeyed. 

During  the  long  pause  which  followed.  Sir 
Reginald  was  tempted  to  wander  forth  from  the 
still  half  closed  rooms  into  the  sweet  morning 
air.  As  he  passed  the  suite  of  apartments 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  reception  the 
night  but  one  before,  the  door  of  the  ball-room 
stood  open, — and  an  irresistible  impulse  induced 
him  to  enter  it.  Every  thing  remained  as  it  had 
been  left  on  that  night  !  Apparently  the  very 
household  had  been  paralysed  by  the  blow  which 
had  fallen  upon  its  head  !  The  "  lights  were 
fled " — the  "  garlands  dead,"  and  the  room 
looked  like  the  very  tomb  of  joy  !  Countless 
flowers  and  petals  lay  scattered  on  the  floor; 
whilst  the  bouquets  from  which  they  had  fallen 
for  the  most  part  had  been  thrown  neglected  on 
the  divans — all  alike  withered  !  The  beautiful 
cornice  of  geranium  and  fern  drooped  as  flatly 
to  the  wall,  as  if  it  had  been  damp  sea-weed. 
Shreds  of  muslin — and  here  and  there  a  sandal 
or  a  knot  of  ribbon — served  to  show  that  certain 
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toilets  had  not  escaped  devastation.  And  a  thick 
coating  of  dust  had  settled  upon  all. 

Sir  Reginald  was  not  given  to  moralizing. — 
People  of  a  higher  order  of  intellect,  and  of  acute 
sensibilit}',  seldom  are.  So  he  did  not  soli- 
loquize any  trite  reflections  on  the  deceitfulness 
and  vanity  of  this  world's  pleasures, — nor  shake 
his  head  censoriously,  as  he  recalled  the  gay  and 
sparkling  scene  which  now  seemed  to  lie  in  its 
shroud  before  him : — he  would  as  soon  have 
thought,  on  the  previous  morning,  of  blaming 
the  brilliant  flowers  for  having  bloomed  in  the 
parterre,  before  the  wreck  caused  by  the  thunder- 
storm. He  knew  that,  both  in  Nature  and  in 
Providence,  God's  ways  are  frequently  inscru- 
table,— and  in  all  humility  he  bowed  before 
that  Sovereign  Will  for  which,  in  either  case, 
he  held  it  presumption  to  attempt  to  account. 
The  "  time  of  sorrow,"  had  in  this  house  in- 
deed rapidly  succeeded  to  the  "  time  of  mirth :" 
—  who  was  to  say  which  had  been  sent  in 
mercy  ! — which  in  chastisement ! — which  only 
as  a  proof!  To  every  individual  his  own  heart 
alone  had  given  the  colour  to  each. 

Sir    Reginald    turned    away    with    a   little, 
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short  sigh.  He  felt,  on  quitting  the  scene,  a 
strong  inclination  to  go  from  it  straight  to  the 
spot  where  the  noble  young  host  had  sustained 
his  death  stroke.  He  walked  down  the  cloisters, 
and  entered  the  oratory.  It  had  also  been  left 
untouched :  for  the  confusion  after  the  Earl's 
accident  had  left  no  care  but  for  him.  Sir 
Reginald  sickened  as  he  looked  on.  The  altar 
and  its  fair  coverings  were  drenched  in  blood, — 
and  on  the  ground  the  dark  streams  had  flowed 
copiously.  Something  lay  there,  sprinkled  with 
red  drops,  which  struck  Sir  Reginald  as  familiar  ! 
He  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  It  was  a  sprig  from 
Blanche's  pale  green  sea- weed  wreath.  Sir 
Reginald  shuddered  !  What  was  the  mystery 
which  thus  ever  seemed  to  intertwine  his  daugh- 
ter's name  and  fate  with  that  of  this  young 
Earl?  There  they  lay  together — the  garland 
and  the  blood — before  this  emblematical  altar  of 
a  corrupt  and  erring  faith  ! — were  they  too  em- 
blematical ?  But — a  hand  was  laid  on  Sir 
Reginald's  shoulder,  and  the  reverie  was  arrested. 
Ernest  Main  waring  had  advanced  in  stillness 
along  the  soft  velvet  avenue,  when,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  summons  of  Sir  Reginald,  he 
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had  reached  the  Abbey.  A  warm,  silent  pressure 
of  the  hand  was  for  the  moment  the  only  greet- 
ing between  the  two, — as  men  greet  when  they 
feel  deeply.  Then  Ernest  cast  his  eyes  upon 
what  Sir  Reginald  held  in  his  other  hand, — and 
the  colour  mounted  to  his  brow.  Involuntarily, 
he  looked  up  for  the  picture  of  the  St.  Cecilia ! 
— it  had  been  dashed  to  the  ground  ! 

All  this  passed  in  a  second  of  time,  before 
Sir  Reginald  could  utter  his  first  enquiry. 

"  You  know  all  that  has  happened  ?"  he  said, 
interrogatively. 

"  Much — perhaps  not  all.  Poor  St.  Ormonde !" 
Something  seemed  to  stop  Ernest's  utterance. 

"  You  will  not  object  to  acting  with  me  in 
this  affair,  I  trust,  Mainwaring  ?  I  explained  to 
you  in  my  note  that  I  am  here  at  the  poor 
young  Earl's  request,"  asked  Sir  Reginald. 

"  BeUeve  m^e,  you  have  conferred  an  obligation 
by  sending  for  me  !  But — have  you  heard? — 
can  you  not  tell  me  anything  more  ?"  Er- 
nest glanced  at  the  pale  green  leaves  in  Sir 
Reginald's  hand.  His  companion  saw  the 
movement. 

"  You   wonder  why  I  hold  this  bauble.     It 
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is  part  of  a  wreath  which  my  daughter  wore  the 
other  evening.  Of  course  you  would  not  remark 
it,  but — how  came  it  here  ?" 

Ernest  reddened  again.  He  felt  almost 
guilty.  But  it  was  over  in  an  instant.  In 
the  presence  of  great  catastrophes,  personal 
emotions  retire. 

"  Perhaps  you  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  circumstance,"  he  said :  "  a  thousand 
causes  may  have  produced  it.  But — if  you 
will  forgive  me  for  asking — what  of — Miss 
Estcourte  ?" 

"  Nothing  !"  said  the  father.  And  the  tone 
spoke  volumes  to  the  lover's  heart.  He  asked 
no  more. 

After  a  short  deliberation  in  the  library,  the 
two  gentlemen  summoned  Stephens  to  show 
the  way  to  the  Earl's  apartments.  The  door 
of  the  anti-room  was  still  locked.  Sir  Reginald 
at  once  directed  that  the  lock  should  be  picked. 

There  was  not  much  difficulty  in  procuring  an 
artificer,  for  old  Stephens,  perhaps  foreseeing 
such  a  result,  had  taken  care  that  a  smith 
should  be  at  hand.  The  operation  had  hardly 
commenced,  when  the  key  was  turned,  and  Mr. 
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Vivian,  pale,  stern,  and  almost  terribly  calm, 
stood  before  them. 

"  Gentlemen  !"  he  said,  "  1  have  done  my 
duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  On  your 
heads  be  the  responsibility  of  endangering  the 
Earl  of  St.  Ormonde's  life  !" 

He  spoke  so  unimpassionedly — apparently  so 
much  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — that  Sir 
Reginald's  sense  of  wrong  almost  gave  way 
before  the  kindliness  of  his  nature ;  and  he  felt 
half  inchned  to  pity  one  who  was  so  evidently 
himself  a  victim  to  his  own  tenacity.  He 
spoke  with  more  gentleness  than  might  have 
been  expected. 

"We  take  different  views  of  duty,  Mr. 
Vivian  !  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
subject.  Yours — if  you  considered  it  such — 
is  now  at  an  end — and  mine  lies  before  me." 

Ernest  Mainwaring  met  the  chaplain  with  a 
cold  bow. 

They  passed  through  the  ante-room,  and 
entered  the  half-darkened  chamber,  where  the 
young  Earl  lay.  He  was  not  asleep.  His 
flashy,  brilliant,  glass-like  eye  Hghted  on  them 
in  a  moment,  and  the  faintest  possible  tinge  of 
colour   crossed   his    marble    cheek.      He   had 
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always  looked  so  delicate,  that  sickness  had 
changed  him  less,  perhaps,  than  it  would  have 
altered  a  stronger  man  :  and  it  was  only  in  the 
dark,  inky  blue  round  the  hollow  eyes,  and  the 
pale  compression  about  the  mouth,  that  his 
visitors  read  of  the  fatal  change  which  divided 
to-day  from  yesterday. 

"  You  are  come  at  last !"  he  said,  faintly. 

Sir  Reginald  did  not  answer  the  implied 
reproach.  He  seated  himself  by  the  bed  in 
that  quiet,  matter  of  course  way,  so  essential  in 
the  sick  chamber ;  and  taking  the  thin  trans- 
parent hand,  which  lay  outside  the  coverings, 
between  his  own,  he  gently  chafed  it  at  intervals  ; 
or  applied  salts  or  sal-volatile  to  the  nostrils  or 
forehead  as  if  he  had  been  installed  nurse  for 
months.  And  as  he  spoke  a  few  words  of 
enquiry  and  sympathy,  the  patient  became  per- 
fectly calm.  He  looked  towards  Ernest  Main- 
waring  and  Mr.  Vivian. 

"  Shall  they  leave  the  room  or  stay  ?"  asked 
Sir  Reginald,  quietly.  It  had  been  arranged 
between  himself  and  Ernest  that  in  case  Mr. 
Vivian  remained,  Main  waring  should  do  the 
same.  Perhaps  the  quick  instinct  of  the  invalid 
divined    this,    or    weakness    rendered    him    in- 
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different — for  he  took  no  further  notice  of  the 
subject. 

"  I  hope  you  feel  a  little  more  conafor table 
now,"  said  Sir  Reginald,  bending  low  to  catch 
the  patient's  reply.  As  he  did  so,  he  per- 
ceived dark  stains,  not  of  blood,  as  he  at  first 
imagined,  but  of  ink,  upon  the  hnen  and 
counterpane.  Strange — at  such  a  time !  But 
his  attention  was  diverted  by  the  Earl's  answer. 

"  Can  you  forgive  me  ?"  It  was  almost 
whispered. 

"  I ! — dear  St.  Ormonde  ! — for  what  ?  I  have 
nothing  to  forgive." 

*'You  don't  know  why  Blanche  went  into 
the  Convent  ?" 

"  Convent !" — What  a  burst  of  consciousness 
came  over  Sir  Reginald  !  Convent !  was  it  pos- 
sible ?  his  own  conscientious,  Protestant,  child  ! 

For  a  moment  he  looked  round  bewildered, 
as  if  to  read  in  the  countenances  of  his 
companions  the  refutation  of  such  a  suggestion. 
— ]Mr.  Vivian's  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground. 
Ernest's  were  shaded  with  his  hand.  Convent ! 
— impossible.  Yet  she  was  gone,  and  Edith  had 
said  nothing  but  force  or  delusion  would  detain 
her.     Tsliorht  not  her  w^ords  in  a  sense  unknown 
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to  herself,  thus  prove  true  ?  Oh  !  what  a  world 
of  retrospections, — problems, — apprehensions — 
rushed  across  the  brain  of  Sir  Reginald,  as  he 
reiterated  the  word  "  Convent !" 

Even  the  young  Earl  perceived  that  he  was  stag- 
gered. The  expression  of  the  sufferer's  features 
changed  for  an  instant,  and  he  raised  his  voice 
above  a  whisper.  "  She  is  there,  is  she  not  ? 
He  told  me  so,"  and  he  pointed  to  Mr.  Vivian. 

"Yes!"  said  Sir  Reginald,  decidedly;  for  he 
saw  the  danger  to  the  invalid  of  betraying 
doubt  or  agitation;  and  the  intervening  mo- 
ments had  worked  conviction  in  his  own  mind, 
strong,  firm,  and  conclusive.  "  Yes,  she  is 
there — St.  Ormonde  !     How  was  it  ?" 

"  It  was  because  she  hated  me  !"  And  the 
face  became  deadly  pale  again. 

Sir  Reginald,  for  an  instant,  thought  he  was 
wandering.  "  No,  no  !  my  dear  fellow  !  that  is 
impossible.  See  !  you  might  rest  rather  easier, 
I  think,  if  you  were  to  let  me  place  this  pillow 
under  your  back.  Now,  taste  a  few  drops  of . 
the  essence!  You  must  not  talk  any  more  at 
present." 

The  poor  invahd  had  become  tranquillized 
again,  as   Sir  Reginald  had  occupied  him  with 
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the  little  cares  about  his  own  person.  He  lay 
for  some  time  quite  still,  then  beckoned  to  Sir 
Reginald  to  lay  his  head  nearer  to  his  own 
lips. 

"  I  shall  not  hurt  myself  now.  I  have  told 
you  the  worst.  It  was  quite  true  that  Blanche 
was  affianced  to  me — against  her  will — to  be 
my  wife  !  She  never  loved  me — she  told  me 
so,  repeatedly  !  but  I  threatened  her  with  some- 
thing like — like  what  has  now  happened,  if 
she  broke  it  off !  Poor — poor  Blanche  !  She 
has  taken  refuge  in  the  cloister  !" 

How  every  word  thrilled  to  the  father's  heart ! 
And  there  was  another  near,  who  listened  with 
deeper  emotion  still ! — for  he  felt  that  perhaps 
he,  and  only  he,  knew  the  secret  of  that  last 
fatal  step.  His  head  was  bent  low  upon  his 
hands — it  never  moved.  And  Sir  Reginald 
kept  an  iron  thrall  upon  his  feelings.  Both 
gentlemen  knew  that  the  Earl's  life  was  in  their 
hands. 

There  was  a  short  silence ;  then  Sir  Reginald 
spoke  very  calmly. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  St.  Ormonde  !  Will  you 
tell  me  when  Blanche  gave  you  her  promise  ?" 

"  The  day  you  brought  home  Lady  Estcourte  !" 
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Sir  Reginald  winced.  "Not  her  promise, 
though — give  me — that —  !"  He  pointed  to  an 
antique  caisse  of  buhl  which  stood  upon  a  table 
near  the  bed.  It  was  handed  to  him ;  and  with 
a  little  difficulty,  the  key,  attached  to  his  watch, 
was  applied  to  open  it.  He  took  out  a  letter 
which  lay  at  the  top,  and  put  it  into  Sir  Regi- 
nald's hands.  It  was  the  letter  that  Blanche 
had  written,  after  their  return  home,  to  Lord 
St.  Ormonde,  with  which  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted  ! 

Sir  Reginald  read  it  with  deep  emotion. 
How  his  poor  bird  had  fluttered  against  the  bars 
of  her  cage,  and  broken  her  wings  in  the  strug- 
gle to  get  free  !  He  could  well  understand 
the  feehng  which  led  her  thus  to  sacrifice  her- 
self rather  than  another — it  was  his  own.  All 
was  clear  to  him  now.  Her  extreme  agitation 
on  their  return — her  frequent  melancholy  and 
faihng  strength  ever  since — her  reserve  !  All 
was  clear,  except  the  final  impulse,  which  had 
urged  her,  after  enduring  so  much,  to  snap  the 
cord  asunder  at  last. 

He  turned  and  replaced  the  letter.  "  Main- 
waring  1"  he  said,  "  you  have  heard  this  sad, 
strange  story.      It   is   but  justice  to  my  poor 
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child  that  you  should   know  how   unwillingly 
she  maintained  her  part  in  it." 

The  young  Earl  overheard  the  low,  half  sup- 
pressed tones,  with  the  quickness  of  a  sharpened 
ear.  Instinctively,  he  clenched  the  letter 
between  his  white  attenuated  fingers  for  a  few 
seconds ; — then,  with  a  smile  of  inexpressible 
sweetness,  held  it  out  to  Ernest. 

Oh  !  that  smile  !  what  volumes  it  spoke  to 
Ernest  Mainwaring !  How  generous,  how 
piteous,  in  its  very  kindliness !  for  he  saw  that 
his  secret  was  more  than  half  divined  !  How 
it  pierced  his  heart,  that  noble  effort  at  repara- 
tion !  While  its  sad,  sweet  calmness  proved 
that  from  the  passionate  young  nature  before 
him,  the  struggles  and  rivalries  of  this  world 
were  dismissed  for  ever. 

Without  the  power  to  speak,  Ernest  knelt  at 
the  Earl's  bedside.  He  kissed  the  poor,  fragile 
hand,  which  held  out  to  him  the  letter, — and 
silently  receiving  it,  buried  his  face  in  the 
bed-clothes, — then  rose,  and  suddenly  left  the 
room. 

"  Are  you  tired,  dear  St.  Ormonde  ?  would 
you  like  me  to  leave  you,  now  ?"  said   Sir  Regi- 

VOL.    IT.  T 
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nald,  as  he  took  a  handkerchief  and  gently 
wiped  the  cold  drops  from  the  patient's  brow. 

"  I  am  much  happier — much — since  I  spoke 
— to  you  ! — I  was  so  restless — so  miserable  ! 
Vivian  said  I  should  be  happier  when  I  had 
signed  the — " 

Mr.  Vivian  had  remained  during  the  whole 
of  the  interview,  thus  far,  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed — rigid,  and  motionless  as  a  statue. 
On  hearing  himself  thus  alluded  to,  he  advanced 
to  the  side  opposite  to  Sir  Reginald,  and  gently 
laying  his  hand  over  the  Earl's  Hps,  he  said, 

"  You  are  talking  too  much,  Arthur  !  take 
care,  for  my  sake  1" 

The  invalid  looked  up  at  him  affectionately, 
and  ceased  speaking.  It  was  evident  that  if 
there  had  been  any  subject  of  irritation  between 
them,  the  feeling  had  passed  away  from  the 
young  Earl's  heart.  But  if  the  fatal  catastrophe 
had  had  for  its  exciting  cause,  a  few  words 
spoken  by  Mr.  Vivian,  could  the  remembrance  of 
that  ever  pass  away  from  him  ?  Yet,  there  he 
stood,  sadder,  graver,  even  paler  than  usual — yet, 
firm,  inscrutable,  self-possessed,  as  ever !  Who 
could  tell  how  much  of  remorse  was   racking 
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that  heart  on  which  the  hand  was  pressed  so 
firmly  ! — what  tears  of  pity  had  been  repulsed, 
unshed,  from  under  that  cold,  pallid  brow  ! 

"  He  takes  such  care  of  me,  body  and  soul !" 
murmured  the  young  Earl,  at  length,  as  if 
apologizing  to  Sir  Reginald  for  Mr.  Vivian's 
interruption.     "  He  is  like — a  brother  !" 

Sir  Reginald  felt,  despite  all  precedents, 
almost  grateful  to  Vivian. 

"  No  one  else  came  near  me,"  added  the 
invalid. 

"  It  was  from  the  fear  of  disturbing  you," 
said  Sir  Reginald,  gently.  "  Shall  I  tell 
Stephens  you  wish  for  him  ?" 

The  Earl  assented. 

"  And  now,  dear  Lord  Ormonde  !  farewell  for 
the  present :  and  may  God  bless  you  for  the 
comfort  you  have  given  a  father's  heart !" 

Sir  Reginald's  eyes  glistened  as  he  pressed 
the  patient's  hand,  and  turned  away.  He 
joined  Mainwaring  in  the  anti-chamber.  Then 
a  feeling  of  compunction  smote  him,  that  he 
had  said  so  little  to  the  poor  young  Earl  on 
those  subjects  which  alone  could  now  give  him 
peace.     True,  he  had  feared  to  excite  him,  and 
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Mr.  Vivian  was  there  to  fill  his  office.  Never- 
theless, Sir  Reginald's  tender  conscience  would 
not  quite  acquit  him,  and  he  decided  on 
venturing  upon  such  a  conversation  the  next 
time  he  visited  the  invalid.  Alas  !  how  often,  when 
we  postpone  a  duty,  the  next  time  never  comes ! 

Ernest  was  still  engaged  in  the  intent  perusal 
of  the  letter.  He  noticed  its  date.  It  was  the 
very  day  he  had  called  at  the  Priory  after  his 
return  from  London  ;  a  day  on  which  Blanche's 
manner  had  been  peculiarly  inexplicable  to  him. 
He  recollected,  too,  that  the  very  paper  which 
had  announced  Sir  Reginald's  marriage,  (the 
period  whence  the  young  Earl  dated  his  engage- 
ment with  Blanche,)  had  also  contained  the 
false  report  of  his  own  approaching  union  with 
Lady  Armadale.     He  saw  it  all  now. 

He  started  when  Sir  Reginald  spoke  to  him 
— quickly  folded  the  letter  together — and  rose. 
At  another  time  Sir  Reginald  might  have  re- 
marked his  manner  as  eccentric.  But  each  was 
too  preoccupe  to  notice  the  other ;  and,  in  a 
deep  and  sombre  silence  they  quitted  the  apart- 
ments, and  proceeded  towards  the  entrance. 
Sir  Reginald  turned  towards  his  companion : 
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"  Mainwaring !  forgive  me  for  my  dis- 
courtesy 1  I  have  not  even  thanked  you  for 
your  support  at  this  trying  time.  May  you 
never  know  what  it  is  to  feel  as  1  do  just  now  ! 
Are  you  going  back  to  Alringham,  or  will  you 
take  a  seat  with  me  ?" 

"  Thank  you  !  I  will,  I  think,  send  on  my 
horse,  and  go  with  you  as  far  as  the  Priory — 
just  to  say  a  word  of  farewell  to  Lady 
Estcourte." 

"OffareweU?" 

"  Yes  !  Oh  !  I  forgot  you  did  not  know  that 
we  —that  Helen  and  I,  are  starting  for  London 
this  morning,  on  our  way  to  the  continent. 
We  should  have  been  already  en  route  but 
for  your  summons. — Thank  God  !  we  were 
not !" 

Sir  Reginald  looked  a  Httle  surprised,  both  at 
the  matter  and  the  manner  of  Ernest's  speech. 
But  he  made  no  answer.  And  the  two  gentle- 
men, each  buried  in  his  own  particular  cogita- 
tions, lay  silently  back  in  the  corners  of  the 
carriage,  as  it  rolled  along  on  its  return  to  the 
Priory.  As  they  entered  the  gates,  Sir  Reginald 
spoke  suddenly. 
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"  Mainwaring  !  is  Vivian  a  saint  or  a  hypo- 
crite ?" 

"  He  looks  more  like  a  martyr," 

''  A  martyr  to  what  ?" 

"  To  false  principles." 

"  *  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  How 
exemplary  his  life  is  !" 

"  There  are  such  things  as  ^  Dead  Sea 
fruits.'  " 

There  was  a  pause.  They  were  drawing  near 
the  house :  when  Sir  Reginald  again  broke 
silence. 

"  Poor  St.  Ormonde  had  been  writing — 
signing  papers — how  imprudent  !" 

Ernest  turned  quickly  round.  **  Is  it 
possible  ?" 

"  Yes  !  he  said  as  much ;  but  Vivian  stopped 
him  from  talking.  And  there  was  ink  upon  the 
sheets." 

"  Poor  fellow !"  There  was  deep  pathos  in 
Ernest's  tone  :  and  he  became  thoughtful,  till 
they  reached  the  door. 

Both  gentlemen  had  studiously  avoided 
speaking  of  Blanche.  Mainwaring,  from  a 
feeling  of  delicacy  which  may  be  readily  under- 
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stood  : — Sir  Reginald,  in  accordance  with  his 
custom  of  preserving  silence  on  the  subject 
nearest  to  his  heart.  They  entered  the  house 
and  ascended  to  the  drawing-room.  Lady 
Estcourte  was  not  there ;  and  Sir  Reginald  left 
the  room  to  seek  her. 

Meanwhile,  left  alone,  Ernest  strolled  to- 
wards the  turret  chamber  ;  and  advancing  to  the 
table,  he  opened  a  certain  portfolio  that  lay 
there,  and  took  out  an  unfinished  drawing  of  a 
white  moss  rose.  With  great  care  he  inclosed 
it  between  two  stiff  pieces  of  card-board ;  and, 
unbuttoning  his  coat,  placed  it  between  his 
person  and  that  garment,  which  he  carefully 
closed  again.  This  piece  of  felony  accomphshed, 
he  quietly  seated  himself  at  the  table ;  and 
when  Lady  Estcourte,  entered,  was  engaged,  like 
the  most  innocent  man  in  the  world,  in  making 
entries  into  his  note  book.  He  rose,  and 
greeted  her  w^ith  much  cordiality. 

"You  must  pardon  my  intrusion.  Lady 
Estcourte  !  I  am  here  but  to  say  good-bye  ! 
Can  we  be  of  use  to  you  ? — in  the  vvay  of 
commission — or  any  other  ?  Helen  will  be 
most  happy,  I  am  sure." 
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"  You  would  be  always  welcome,  Mr.  Main- 
waring,  except  to  say  good-bye  !  But  we  have 
little  to  attract  you  now.  I  mean,"  she  added 
hastily,  colouring,  "  I  mean  that  we  are  a 
mournful  party — and — and — I  hope  you  will 
enjoy  your  tour  very  much." 

Mainwaring  was  keenly  alive  to  the  emphasis 
unwarily  laid  upon  the  "  now,"  and  not  less  so 
to  the  delicacy  which  led  his  fair  companion  to 
attempt  to  explain  away  by  generalities  the  in- 
telligence she  had  betrayed,  as  to  his  feelings — 
an  attempt  which,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  only 
increased  her  own  embarrassment. 

"  Thank  you !"  he  said,  very  frankly,  "  for 
all  you  say,  and  for  all  you  leave  unsaid.  Where 
Lady  Estcourte  is,  there  never  can  be  a  want  of 
attraction  for  any  one  who  prizes  a  woman's 
highest  qualities  : — Forgive  me  !  but  it  would 
out !  And  now,  may  I  be  excused  for  asking — 
has  Sir  Reginald  related  to  you  the  result  of 
our  morning's  interview." 

"He  has," replied  Edith. 

"  Did  it  surprise  you  very  much  ?" 

*'  I  was  in  a  measure  prepared  for  it.  Doctor 
Stanley,  in  consequence  of  a   note   I   wrote  to 
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him,  came  here  early  this  morning,  almost  with 
the  dawn,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  our 
— dear — Blanche — in  Tilverton  yesterday.  The 
town  was  in  some  confusion,  he  said,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  departure  of  the  — th  Lancers,  who 
had  suddenly  been  ordered  upon  foreign  service. 
Fearing  that  Mrs.  Grant  and  Blanche  might  be 
inconvenienced,  he  had  offered  to  escort  them  to 
their  destination — an  offer  which  our  dear  girl 
seemed  disposed  to  accept;  but  which  Mrs. 
Grant  peremptorily  refused :  (you  know  her 
way).  Still,  Doctor  Stanley  felt  a  reluctance  to 
leaving  them  in  the  crowd  ;  and  after  parting 
from  them,  returned  back  on  his  footsteps  and 
theirs  with  the  hope  of  overtaking  them,  till 
they  entered  by  a  small  door  in  the  garden  wall  of 
the  conventual  establishment  near  his  house.  He 
was,  of  course,  much  surprised.  But  this  account 
at  least  gives  us  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
Blanche  has  Mrs.  Grant  for  a  companion." 

Ernest's  contracted  brow  bespoke  very  little 
satisfaction  indeed. 

"  What  steps  are  you  going  to  take  ?"  en- 
quired he,  rather  abruptly. 

"  I  am  going  to  Tilverton,  immediately — and 
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will  bring  her  back,  if  possible  !  Doctor  Stanley 
advises  my  undertaking  this  mission,  as  being 
more  likely  to  gain  admission  from  the  sister- 
hood than  Sir  Reginald." 

*'  Right !    and  supposing  this  should  fail — 
what  next  ?" 

"  It  will  not  fail,  if  1  see  Blanche." 
"  I  will  believe    you,   dear  Lady  Estcourte ! 
But  you  may  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  access 
to  her — And  then,   be  assured,  you  cannot  act 
too  promptly  or  too  strongly  l" 

For  a  few  seconds.  Lady  Estcourte  seemed  to 
be  reflecting — then  she  said  quickly  : 

"  Mr.  Mainwaring  !  what  is  Mrs.  Grant  ?" 
"Yesterday  I  should  have  answered  'the 
forsaken  wife  of  Archibald  Grant,  the  Jesuit 
priest — a  person  much  to  be  pitied.'  To-day,  I 
fear  I  must  reply,  '  The  dangerous,  because 
concealed  ally  of  a  Church  which  scorns  no 
means  of  propagandism — and  plays  a  game  for 
the  Highest  of  all  purposes  nominally,  with  the 
dice  of  human  passions.'  " 

"  That  sounds  severe  :  yet,  perhaps,  you  will 
think  my  remark  more  so.  The  self-devotion 
you  suppose,  even  to  an  erring  faith,  requires  an 
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elevation   of  character  which  Mrs.   Grant   does 
not  possess.     Her  nature  is  selfish  and  low." 

"  And  probably,  intriguing,  since  these 
qualities  are  generally  allied.  It  will,  therefore, 
find  full  play  in  the  position  she  has  chosen  ; 
and  doubtless,  full  satisfaction  in  the  ends  which 
have  been  proposed  to  her.  For  the  angler, 
who  claims  to  be  the  successor  of  the  fish- 
erman of  Galilee,  knows  how  to  bait  every 
line.  For  those  whose  character  is  elevated,  he 
has  elevated  ends — and  they  appear  almost  sub- 
lime in  their  self-devotion.  Let  us  do  them 
justice  !  There  are  heroes  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  willing,  like  all  true  heroes,  to  obey  to 
the  death — unquestioning  as  to  the  orders  which 
urge  them  on  !  Such  men  would  be  heroes  any 
where;  but  the  tincture  of  fanaticism  rather 
depresses  than  exalts  the  elevation  of  even 
their  characters.  Where  there  is  a  prostration 
of  the  faculties — as  in  a  sincere  reception  of 
Papist  doctrines,  there  must  be — we  shall  gene- 
rally find,  a  corresponding  degradation  of  those 
moral  qualities  which  constitute  an  elevated 
character.  And  when  the  nature  is,  to  begin 
with,    sordid   and  low,    as    you  describe  Mrs. 
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Grant's,  depend  upon  it,  the  Romish  Church 
will  find  her  account  in  working  with  those 
very  tools  !  And  now,  Lady  Estcourte,  I  have 
a  question  to  ask  you  ?" 

"  Not  a  difficult  one  to  answer,  I  hope — for 
I  must  be  preparing  for  my  drive." 

"No,  not  very,  since  you  promised  me  the 
answer.  The  other  evening  I  asked  your 
opinion  of  the  Reverend  Theobald  Vivian. 
You  said  you  would  give  it  me  '  when  any 
occasion  occurred  which  might  make  your 
giving  one  of  any  use.'  If  I  mistake  not,  that 
period  has  arrived," 

"  I  think  then,  that  he  is — " 

Sir  Reginald  at  that  moment  entered  the 
room.  As  he  advanced  from  the  door,  with 
the  full  daylight  upon  his  countenance,  both 
his  wife  and  Ernest  Mainwaring  were  struck 
with  the  change  which  twenty-four  hours  of 
intense  anxiety  had  wrought  in  his  outward 
man.  The  drooping  eye-Hd  fell  so  heavily  over 
the  dim  grey  eye,  and  deep  lines  had  settled  on 
the  brow,  where  they  had  never  been  seen 
before.  The  very  hair  looked  thinner,  and  you 
might  have  fancied  a  tinge  of  grey.     Altogether 
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that   day  and  night  seemed   to  have  done  the 
work  of  twenty  years. 

Mainwaring  felt  that  his  continued  presence 
might  be  a  restraint ;  and  he  rose  to  take  leave. 

"  Shall  you  remain  long  abroad  ?"  enquired 
Lady  Estcourte. 

"  According  to  our  present  plan,  we  shall 
return  for  Christmas." 

•*  Excuse  us  to  your  sister,  for  having  de- 
tained you  so  long  ! — and  our  best  wishes  go 
with  you  !" 

It  w^as  a  sad,  but  a  kindly  parting  on  all 
sides. 

"  Edith  !"  said  Sir  Reginald,  as  he  put  his 
wife  into  the  carriage,  "  I  have  been  reflecting 
that  Vivian  must  have  known  of  Blanche's 
departure,  when  he  received  it  from  me  as  news 
last  evening.  He  had  evidently  communicated 
the  fact  to  St.  Ormonde  some  hours  earlier." 

"  We  will  talk  of  it  on  my  return,  dearest ! 
when  I  hope  Blanche  herself  will  be  here  to 
enlighten  us." 

A  bright  ray  of  hope  flickered  across  the  woe 
worn  countenance  of  Sir  Reginald. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Whenever  that  much  talked  of  traveller  of 
ages  to  come,  shall  be  found  sitting  on  a  broken 
parapet  of  London  Bridge,  sketching  the  ruins 
of  St.  Paul's,  it  may  be  supposed  that  ships  will 
have  quite  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  some  more 
speedy  and  more  secure  mode  of  transit  will 
have  been  discovered,  beneath  or  above  the 
waters.  So  that,  if  the  artist  should  have  a 
fancy  for  sketching  into  his  foreground  a  skiff 
or  two,  carrying  tourists  to  pic-nic  on  the  spot 
where  once  stood  the  Towner  of  England — and 
where  a  few  crumbling  staircases  and  tottering 
bastions  still  mark  the  spot  where  that  barbarous 
ancient  people,   the  British,   always   sent    their 
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young  Princes  to  be  stifled,  and  where  the 
Queens  were,  for  the  most  part,  immured 
and  immolated — (each  King  being  allowed  six, 
and  of  course  finding  so  many  conflicting  claims 
inconvenient,) — where  also  they  kept  the  crown, 
a  curious  mixture  of  velvet  and  gold,  and  gems, 
which  those  benighted  people  used  to  think 
gave  its  wearer  a  claim  to  their  afi^ection  and 
reverence, — (you  may  see  a  model  of  it  in  the 
old  tumble  down  palace  west  of  the  city,  where, 
they  say,  the  parliament  sat  formerly.) — If 
we  say,  that  artist  consider  that  his  "  Pen- 
cillings"  in  the  land  which  boasted  the  ancient 
Empire  of  the  seas,  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  light  bark  in  the  foreground, — (as  we  al- 
ways put  a  camel  into  an  Arabian  sketch,  or  an 
elephant  into  an  Indian  one;  and  as  nobody 
ever  writes  about  Egypt  without  presenting  a 
sphynx  on  the  frontispiece) — let  that  traveller,  if 
he  can,  procure  as  a  pendant  to  his  predicted 
sketch  of  the  still  blue  waters,  surmounted  by 
miles  of  crumbling  palaces,  and  dashing  at  will 
through  centuries  deep  of  mouldering  vaults 
and  subterranean  storehouses,  once  the  market 
of  the  world — let   him  procure  a  picture  of  the 
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scene  from  London  Bridge,  as  it  existed  one  fine 
morning  in  August,  185 — . 

The  river  was  sparkling  and  flowing  at  high 
tide,  as  if  proud  of  its  strength  and  power,  like 
a  mettled  charger,  conscious  of  a  noble  burden, 
pawning  the  ground  w^ith  impatience.  A  fresh 
breeze  and  an  ardent  sun  were  gathering  silver 
ripples  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  scatter- 
ing and  twisting,  and  distorting  and  flapping, 
and  displaying  in  mid-air  the  countless  brilliant 
pennons  which  floated  above  and  around. 
There  w^ere  the  merchant  flags  of  all  nations 
waving  in  that  summer's  sun ;  and  beneath 
them  lay — fast  built  together,  in  masses  so  dove- 
tailed, as  to  appear  inextricable — a  very  city  upon 
the  waters.  Huge  hulks,  piled  with  cargoes, 
seemed  to  an  unpractised  eye  to  have  taken  up 
the  most  hopeless  of  situations  for  disembur- 
dening  themselves — there  to  await  doomsday. 
Voices  shouted  in  all  tongues,  and  no  one  an- 
swered in  any.  Sails  were  furled  and  spread 
without  anv  ostensible  reason,  unless  it  were 
that  of  employing  the  seamen — masts  and 
cordage  embrow^ned  the  very  sky.  Steamers, 
green,  white,  yellow,  and  scarlet,  came  crushing 
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the  waters,  engaged,  in  what  seemed  a  desperate 
attempt  to  ply  their  way  through  this  chaos. — 
Holiday  parties  on  gaily  painted  decks,  stood 
laughing  under  the  huge,  grim,  portentous 
stern  of  emigrant  sailing  vessels.  Barges  lay 
lazily  on  one  side,  divided  between  mud  and 
sunshine.  Little  boats  were  scudding  here  and 
there,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  appearing 
to  covet  the  honour  of  being  swamped  by  the 
ever  advancing  steamers.  Cables,  like  gigantic 
boa  constrictors,  unfurled  their  coils  above — and 
chains  of  Cerberus-like  dimensions  dipped  into 
the  water. 

Blackfriars  Bridge  darkly  spanned  the  azure 
river,  and  the  Tower  Gate  looked  out,  like  a 
Cyclops  eye,  upon  the  waters.  The  Custom 
House  stood  ominously  threatening — every  stone 
spoke  mischief  to  that  yawning,  weary,  hungry 
looking  company  just  emerging  from  the  Havre 
packet. 

Close  to  the  wharf,  and  concentrating  a  good 
deal  of  attention  for  the  moment,  lay  a  large 
steamer,  painted  black  and  green.  It  was 
puffing  and  fuming,  and  evidently  in  a  great 
hurry   to    be    off.       The    passenger    deck   was 
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crowded,  and  the  later  arrivals  had  began  to 
excite  some  impatience  amongst  those  punctual 
voyagers  who  expected  to  be  afloat  at  the 
moment  indicated  by  the  time-table.  At  last, 
however,  people  ceased  to  arrive ;  the  luggage 
was  stowed  away  in  the  hold ;  and  the  word  of 
command  was  given  to  raise  the  platform  which 
communicated  with  the  shore.  At  that  mo- 
ment, "  in  hot  haste,"  a  gentleman  and  lady 
appeared  upon  the  wharf 

"  Which  is  the  Antwerp  packet  ?"  enquired 
he,  hastily. 

The  vessel  in  question  was  indicated  to 
him. 

He  signalled  to  the  sailors,  and  quickly 
advancing,  assisted  his  fair  companion  to  descend 
the  steps.  The  patience  of  the  passengers  was 
once  more  to  be  exercised.  Being  a  mixed 
company,  they  expressed  their  feelings  in  various 
modes.  The  EngUsh  took  out  their  watches — 
looked  at  them,  and  returned  them  in  silence  to 
their  pockets — as  a  kind  of  mute  appeal  to  the 
Captain's  sense  of  better  things.  The  Ameri- 
cans discussed  the  matter  very  largely  and 
discursively,  and  demonstrated  to  a  nicety  that 
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the  British  aristocracy  alone  were  to  blame  for 
the  fact — in  truth,  they  said  as  much  as  the 
large  draughts  of  tobacco  smoke  they  were  in- 
haling would  permit  them  to  say — and  they 
were,  on  the  whole,  very  good-natured  and 
indulgent.  While  three  moustached  French- 
men stood  together,  and  by  gesticulation  and 
language,  consigned  to  a  "  lower  deep,"  than  the 
"lowest  deep"  all  the  powers  that  ruled  the 
vessel !  Then,  in  the  same  breath,  as  the  exci- 
ting cause  of  this  commotion  came  on  board, 
they  exclaimed,  "  Mais  !  elle  est  charmante, 
voyez  vous  /"  "  Gracieuse  comme  une  Diane  /" 
"  Mon  Dieu  /  quelle  physiognomie  !  Uest  une 
personne  vraiment  distinguee  /"  And  respect- 
fully and  admiringly,  as  if  she  were  not  the 
cause  of  a  moment's  delay,  the  French  gentlemen 
made  room  for  Helen  Mainwaring  as  she  ad- 
vanced along  the  crowded  deck. 

Her  brother  had  left  her  for  a  few  minutes 
to  superintend  the  arrangement  of  their  small 
quantity  of  luggage ;  and,  as  all  the  seats  w^ere 
occupied,  Helen  stood,  with  her  usual  quiet 
and  well-bred  air,  apparently  very  unconscious 
of  the  scrutiny  which  was  freely  bestowed  upon 
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the  last  comer.  Though  she  could  gladly  have 
dispensed  with  the  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke 
which  ascended  from  a  party  who  were  reposing 
niuch  at  their  ease  on  one  side  of  her,  Miss 
Mainwaring  betrayed  no  annoyance — and  she 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  herself  pro- 
nounced, in  language  which  unmistakeably  ap- 
plied to  her,  "  a  rale  nice  gal." 

"  You've  dropped  yurr  vail,  ma'am,"  said  a 
large,  shy  looking  man,  who  was  sitting  in  a 
stiff  attitude  on  the  middle  bench ;  and  who 
evidently  had  been  induced  to  make  the  great 
effort  of  addressing  a  stranger  only  by  his 
respect  for  the  rights  of  property.  There  was 
som.ething  in  Helen's  smile,  as  she  thanked  him, 
however,  which  took  away  the  sense  of  awk- 
wardness, and  put  the  North  Briton  completely 
at  his  ease. 

Helen  looked — and  there  was  indeed  her  veil, 
advancing  towards  her  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  French  gentlemen  before  noticed.  It  was 
presented  to  her  with  an  air  of  the  most  pro- 
found devouement — with  that  mixture  of  galan- 
terie  and  reverential  homage  which  a  French- 
man knows  how  to  throw  into  his  manner  when 
addressing  a  lady. 
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"  Mllle  pardons  !  Mademoiselle  a  laisse 
tomber  son  voile  /" 

With  undisturbed  equanimity  Helen  made 
her  acknowledgments  ;  and  her  pure  Parisian 
accent  induced  the  foreigner  to  bend  a  quick, 
curious,  glance  upon  her  countenance.  But  his 
native  good  breeding  forbade  him  to  intrude 
further  ;  and  he  returned  to  his  companions,  to 
commence  a  game  at  bonnes  aventures. 

By  this  time,  Mainwaring  had  joined  his 
sister ;  and  that  grinding,  crushing  sound  com- 
menced, which  announced  that  the  giant  wheels 
were  rolling  through  the  fuming,  boiling  waters. 
The  objects  on  either  shore  attracted  the  gene- 
ral attention — and  Helen  and  her  brother  walked 
up  and  down  the  deck  observing  them.  They 
were  standing  near  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  when 
a  gentleman  rose,  and  offered  Helen  his  seat. 
She  had  not  been  fatigued,  nor  particularly 
desirous  to  sit  down.  But,  it  is  always  more 
gracious  to  accept  a  slight  favour,  than  to  re- 
fuse it ;  and  something  in  the  tone  and  manner 
of  the  person  who  addressed  her,  induced 
Helen — she  did  not  know  why — to  acquiesce  in 
his  proposal  without  hesitation. 
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He  was  an  Englishman — thoroughly  English 
in  figure  and  "  get  up."  His  hoots  fitted  per- 
fectly— his  coat  was  without  a  wrinkle — his  hat 
smooth  as  satin — and  his  gloves  were  unhuttoned. 
Still,  there  was  no  appearance  of  study  ahout 
his  dress — on  the  contrary,  it  sat  upon  him  so 
easily  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  last  thing  likely 
to  occupy  his  thoughts,  or  other  people's.  He 
had,  too,  that  rare  and  curious  collection  of 
roquelaires,  velvet  travelling  caps,  and  russia 
leather  ecritoirs,  which  generally  distinguishes 
a  travelling  Enghshman.  He  was  not  young ; 
indeed,  the  silver  tinge  which  rested  like  powder 
upon  his  dark  hair  in  some  shades,  bespoke 
him  quite  the  reverse.  His  face,  too,  had  long 
lost  all  youthful  expression,  which  so  often  sur- 
vives youthful  features.  It  was  inclining  to 
pale,  and  decidedly  thin.  The  nose  vvas  aqui- 
line and  finely  cut,  the  lips  tightly  pressed  to- 
gether ;  the  hair  brushed  down  with  almost 
military  precision,  and  looking,  like  every  thing 
else  about  the  man,  as  if  very  little  accustomed 
to  rebel  against  the  will  of  its  owner.  He  was 
tall,  and  still  more  erect  than  tall.  His  surtout 
was  tightly  buttoned  across  the  breast ;  and  his 
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bearing  and  carriage  contributed  to  the  mili- 
tary impression  which  his  appearance  conveyed 
at  first  sight.  Discipline  peeped  out  from  every 
fold  in  his  cravat ; — the  very  newspaper  in  his 
hand  stood  firm  against  the  river  breezes,  and 
never  presumed  to  flutter  or  rustle  hke  other 
people's  newspapers.  His  paletots  remained 
precisely  where  he  had  placed  them,  without 
moving  a  fold — though  the  wind  had  already 
scattered  the  deck  with  wrappers  pretty  pro- 
fusely. 

When  he  got  up,  and  politely  intimated  to 
Helen  that  it  was  his  will  she  should  be  seated, 
she  fell  insensibly  under  the  influence — and  with 
a  slight  apology,  and  still  slighter  acknowledg- 
ment, she  took  the  place  indicated. 

The  gentleman  received  her  thanks  as  a 
matter  of  course,  having  evidently  considered 
his  own  act  of  courtesy  in  the  same  light. 
After  a  very  cursory  glance,  he  moved  away — 
but  continued  pacing  the  deck  within  sight 
of  Helen's  position.  She  noticed  the  firm 
head  and  upright  carriage,  the  unrelaxed  features 
and  air  of  preoccupation,  which  distinguished 
him  from  the  crowd  around. 

For  some  time  Miss  Mainwaring   occupied 
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herself  with  a  book  which  she  had  brought  for 
the  purpose — then  she  looked  up  to  ascertain 
what  had  become  of  Ernest. 

He  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  at 
some  distance  from  her,  gazing  down  into  the 
depths,  and  apparently  engaged  in  interesting 
speculations  on  the  character  of  the  Thames 
water.  But  his  thoughts  were  far  away.  The 
moment  of  reflection  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
bustle  of  action  which  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days  had  imposed  upon  him.  Arrived  in 
London  late  only  on  the  previous  evening,  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  which  his  summons  to 
Greystone  had  occasioned,  they  had  found  the 
passport  office  closed — and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  they  had  accomplished  this  ne- 
cessary preUminary  to  a  voyage,  in  tirafe  to  join 
the  vessel  at  the  last  moment.  So  far  all  had 
been  hurry  and  expedition.  Now  came  regrets. 
Regrets  at  quitting  Alringham  —  regrets  at 
leaving  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  the  fate  of  one 
still  too  dear  to  him  ! — regrets,  above  all,  at  the 
unadvised  step  which  she  had  taken,  and  at  the 
possible  consequences  which  his  sound  sense  at 
once  presented  to  him.  The  thought  of  one  so 
tender,  so  susceptible  as  Blanche,  surrounded  by 
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the  influences  of  a  Roman  Catholic  community, 
was  bitter  indeed.  Not  that  he  feared  for  her 
steadiness  as  to  principles  ; — he  knew  her  pure 
and  simple  mind,  and  her  cordial,  though 
humble  reception  of  Christian  truth,  too  well  to 
fear  that  she  would  accept  error,  if  directly 
offered  to  her.  But  this  he  was  sure  it  would 
not  be.  The  fascinating  and  imposing  materiel 
of  that  gorgeous  Church  would  be  applied  to 
sooth  the  wounded  spirit,  to  charm  the  senses, 
to  win  the  heart  back  from  despair  !  And  in 
the  dangerous  lull  which  follows  such  a  wreck 
of  feehng — when  the  spirit  longs  once  again  for 
excitement — what  presents  so  much  outwardly 
to  captivate  the  imagination,  to  fill  up  the  void 
of  life,  to  turn  the  stale,  hopeless,  objectless 
future  of  the  heart  into  a  career  of  active  bodily 
exertion,  endurance,  perhaps  even  suffering, — 
for  to  such  a  state  of  feeling,  even  suffering 
looks  attractive  in  the  distance — what  presents 
so  many  specious  resources  to  a  mind  whose 
balance  has  been  shaken  by  a  deep  stroke  of 
worldly  sorrow,  as  the  communion  and  service 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  !  Alas  !  for  the  awak- 
ing from  that  fevered  dream  ! 
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And  he,  Ernest,  was  leaving  her  thus  sur- 
rounded by  danger,  uncertain  as  to  what  would 
be  her  fate.  Yet  on  what  pretext  could  he 
have  stayed  ?  After  what  had  passed  between 
them,  they  could  not  meet  again,  except  under 
altered  circumstances.  She  was  affianced  to 
another,  and  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
what  concerned  her ; — indeed,  after  his  interview 
with  the  young  Earl,  his  delicacy  pecuharly 
revolted  at  placing  himself  prominently  forward 
in  Blanche's  behalf.  He  knew  her  father's 
resolution  of  character;  and  he  had  already 
learned  to  place  great  reliance  upon  Lady 
Estcourte's  quick  perception,  and  no  less 
valuable,  though  frequently  less  valued,  common 
sense ;  so  that  her  cause  was  in  good  hands. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  he  came  to  4he  con- 
clusion that  in  standing  there,  on  board  that 
vessel,  watching  the  now  receding  coasts,  he 
was  where  he  ought  to  be — the  more  so, 
because  it  certainly  was  not  where  he  wished 
to  be ;  a  test  of  duty,  which,  if  not  conclusive, 
is  generally  safe. 

Helen  had  laid  down  her  book,  and  was 
watching  her  brother.       The   gentleman    who 
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had  resigned  his  seat  to  her  was  not  visible,  but 
presently  she  saw  him  ascending  the  steps  from 
the  cabin.  She  thought  there  was  something 
of  care  and  sadness  in  his  countenance,  but 
still  the  same  rigid  expression,  which  seemed 
to  hold  the  world  aloof.  As  he  passed  before 
her,  a  young  man  who  had  made  many  in- 
effectual attempts  to  engage  her  attention, 
offered  Miss  Main  waring  the  loan  of  a  book. 
She  declined  it  with  cool  courtesy. 

"  It  is — "  said  he,  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  book,  as  if  to  render  his  offer  irresistible. 

Helen  bowed. 

"  I  am  told,"  said  her  admirer,  with  cockney 
importance, — "  in  fact  I  know  from  pretty  good 
authority,  that  the  book  was,  after  all,  written 
by  Vere." 

If  he  expected  Helen's  country  ignorance  to 
be  overpowered  by  his  disclosure,  he  must  have 
been  surprised  at  the  very  quiet  way  in  which 
she  received  the  intelligence. 

The  tall  stranger  who  was  standing  bye, 
glanced  at  her  for  an  instant,  as  if  also  expecting 
her  reply.  But  her  countenance  was  as  un- 
moved  as    his    own.       On    her  companion  he 
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bestowed  the  most  cursory  survey  possible. 
Slight  as  it  was,  it  encouraged  the  recipient  to 
hope  he  had  gained  another  auditor. 

*'  Very  nauch  overrated^  in  my  opinion  !  It 
is  generally  understood  at  the  clubs  that  a 
slashing  critique  upon  it,  will  appear  in  the 
next  Quarterly  —  by  — "  mentioning  familiarly 
by  his  title,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank. 

This  being  addressed  only  in  part  to  her, 
and  in  part  to  her  distinguished  looking  friend, 
Helen  considered  herself  justified  in  resuming 
her  book.  The  stranger,  apparently  quite 
unconscious  of  the  last  remark,  gave  another 
glance  at  Helen,  and  walked  away.  When  she 
looked  up  again,  she  saw  him  in  conversation' 
w^ith  Ernest,  seemingly  quite  interested.  The 
cold,  indifferent  expression  had  vanished  before 
her  brother's  frank  and  engaging  address;  and 
the  stranger  seemed  to  listen  to  his  remarks 
with  singular  attention.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  she  had  observed  wonderful  transformations 
effected  under  the  peculiar  charm  of  Ernest's 
manner. 

As  for  the  "  young  gentleman  from  town," 
he  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  cover  his 
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retreat  than  a  cigar;  and,  having  made  two  or 
three  turns  along  the  deck  with  heroic  de- 
termination, and  looked  through  a  long  telescope 
at  a  sea  gull,  he  sauntered  towards  the  French 
gentlemen,  and  to  their  astonishment  indulged 
them  in  a  tirade  against  English  society  in 
general,  and  English  young  ladies  in  particular. 
As  he  spoke  in  his  own  language,  they  but  half 
understood  him ;  or  might  have  been  disposed 
to  resent  the  obliging  encomiums  which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  manners  of  foreign  ladies, 
and  the  freedom  and  accessibility  which  he  was 
pleased  to  ascribe  to  them.  Something,  how^- 
ever,  they  gathered  of  his  meaning,  if  the 
highly  pitched  tone  of  the  sentence  which,  of  aU 
the  colloquy  alone  reached  Helen's  ear,  was  to 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  sentiment. 

"  Mais,  Monsieur !  voiis  pouvez  vous  assurer 
que  dans  la  bonne  compagnie  de  noire  pays/' — 
A  lurch  of  the  vessel  here  interposed. 

The  tone  and  manner  spoke  sufficiently ; 
though  the  actual  sense  of  the  words  was  lost 
upon  the  party  addressed,  whose  knowledge  of 
foreign  manners  had  certainly  not  been  gained 
by  intercourse  with  foreign   society,  or  acquain- 
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tance  with  foreign  tongues.  He  turned  away, 
with  a  professed  intention  of  seeking  in  the 
steward's  cabin  an  antidote  to  the  increasing 
motion  of  the  vessel.  And  the  French  gen- 
tlemen shrugged  their  shoulders  at  English 
grossierete. 

They  were  now  out  at  sea.  The  weather  had 
changed,  and  the  sky  was  overspread  mth 
Indian-inky  clouds,  which  reflected  into  the 
leaden  depths  beneath,  as  a  chilly  breeze  swept 
dark  liquid  heaps  aloft,  or  hurled  thick  clouds 
of  spray  across  the  deck.  Presently  it  began  to 
rain,  and  Helen  sought  refuge  below.  The 
cabin  was  very  large,  and  the  air  as  yet  un- 
tainted;  though  it  presented  the  usual  amount 
of  loungers  by  choice  or  by  necessity,  of  tables 
with  empty  glasses,  of  silent  readers  and  loqua- 
cious conversers.  The  party  who  seemed  the 
most  happy  and  at  home  were  still  the  French, 
who,  seated  round  the  stove,  were  as  fresh  and 
animated  as  when  they  first  came  on  board  ; 
several  ladies  of  their  own  country  having  now 
joined  their  company,  and  assisting  them  in  car- 
rying on  a  conversation  with  much  volubility 
and   apparent   enjoyment.     Helen  quietly   sank 
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into  a  corner  of  one  of  the  capacious  divans,  and 
resigned  herself  to  the  amusement  of  the  hour. 
Presently  her  eyes  had  traversed  the  scene,  and 
reached  the  occupants  of  the  distant  sofas.  She 
was  attracted  by  the  countenance  of  one  of 
them,  evidently  an  invalid  in  a  more  extended 
sense,  than  the  temporary  victims  round.  He 
was  attenuated  to  the  last  degree ;  and  though 
young, — and  perhaps,  through  the  delicacy  of 
sickness,  looking  still  younger  than  he  really 
was — there  was  no  freshness  nor  youthfulness 
of  expression  in  his  pale  face.  The  world  had 
set  her  stamp  upon  him : — that  ineffaceable 
stamp  with  which  she  marks  her  votaries  !  The 
languor  of  the  countenance  was  mixed  with  so 
much  scornful  indifference,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  say  where  the  one  ended,  and  the  other 
began ;  and  there  was  a  little  mocking  expres- 
sion about  the  mouth,  which  in  health  might 
have  betokened  ironical  humour,  but  to  which 
sickness  gave  the  air  of  bitterness.  A  cold, 
haughty  expression  pervaded  his  whole  look 
and  bearing,  but  little  relaxed  even  as  he 
received  the  assiduities  which  were  lavished  upon 
him  by  his  companion.      A  lady  stood   before 
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the  sofa,  with  her  hack  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, speaking  from  time  to  time,  or  reading 
passages  from  the  broad  sheet  of  the  *'  Times" 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  in  a  low  voice,  for 
his  ear  only.  He  seemed  almost  impatient  of 
these  attempts  to  amuse  him. 

On  this  group,  in  spite  of  herself,  Helen's 
eyes  were  rivetted.  There  was  something 
which  excited  her  interest,  she  did  not  know 
why ;  and  she  longed  for  the  lady  to  turn 
round,  that  she  might  see  whether  her  face  cor- 
responded with  the  impressions  she  had  re- 
ceived from  the  very  imperfect  view  of  her 
figure. 

That  the  latter  was  what  is  called  distingue^ 
might  be  seen  at  a  glance  through  the  very  fall 
of  the  voluminous  folds  of  the  cashmere  in  which 
she  was  wrapped.  The  neck  rose  so  gracefully 
from  the  noble,  curving  shoulders, — and  the  un- 
adorned bonnet  of  coarse  straw  sat  upon  it  with 
that  air  of  peculiar  fit  which  marks  the  well 
shaped  head.  The  gown,  of  a  costly,  but  coarse 
looking  material,  lay  several  inches  upon  the 
ground;  the  lighter  parts  of  the  dress  were 
fresh  as  snow, — and  the  whole  of  the  unstudied 
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drapery,  despite  the  trial  of  a  day  on  board  the 
steamer,  seemed  to  fall  or  abide  exactly  in  the 
position  most  calculated  to  show  off  the  wearer. 

As  they  were  in  a  distant  part  of  the  saloon, 
Helen  could  not  hear  the  sound  of  her  voice : 
but  she  marked  the  grace  with  which  her  stately 
figure  bent  over  the  invalid  to  catch  the  slightest 
indication  of  a  wish,  or  stood  erect  by  his  side. 
At  length,  the  lady  suddenly  turned  round  and 
faced  the  company. 

"  Will  some  one  have  the  goodness  to  bring 
me  a  glass  of  water  !" 

The  tone  was  perfectly  courteous, — yet  it  was 
the  courtesy  of  a  command,  rather  than  of  a 
request.  There  was  something  unusual,  and 
rather  odd,  in  the  sound  of  it,  then  and  there, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  many  present 
towards  the  speaker.  Helen  eagerly  glanced  at 
her  countenance. 

She  was  not  young ;  and  though  still  superbly 
handsome,  it  was  the  beauty  of  a  period  some- 
what beyond  middle  age.  The  full,  shining 
braids  of  dark  brown  hair  were  untinged  by 
grey,  and   the  cheek    retained    its  colour    and 
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freshness.  But  the  setting  of  the  eyes  and  the 
lines  of  the  face,  indicated  that  she  might,  as  to 
years,  be  the  mother  of  the  young  man  by 
whose  couch  she  was  standing.  Her  figure, 
though  expanded  into  matronly  dignity,  seemed 
to  have  lost  none  of  the  Hthesomeness  of  youth ; 
and  her  eye  blended  a  certain  haughty  expres- 
sion with  a  curious,  inquisitive  glance,  which 
gave  almost  juvenile  animation  to  her  counte- 
nance. She  stood,  in  stately  magnificence, 
quietly  expecting  obedience  to  her  expressed 
will ;  but  there  was  no  imperiousness  nor  dis- 
regard of  those  around  her,  either  in  look  or 
manner.  If  she  had  made  an  abrupt  request,  it 
was  not  that  she  was  capable  of  giving  herself 
what  are  called  "  airs,"  but  that  she  was  placed 
in  circumstances  which  were  unusual  to  her. 

There  was  very  little  alertness  in  executing 
her  commission.  Something  in  its  tone  jarred 
against  the  feelings  of  the  independent  part  of 
the  community.  The  Americans  ostentatiously 
stretched  out  their  legs  still  farther  upon  an 
opposite  sofa,  to  mark  the  impossibility  of 
moving.     An  English  traveller  looked  up  from 
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his  paper,  and  called  "  Stewardess !"  But  as 
that  personage  did  not  make  her  appearance, 
Helen  quietly  rose  and  moved  towards  the 
steward's  cabin,  with  intention  to  seek  the 
desired  article.  The  steward  was  on  deck,  and 
she  was  perplexed  at  not  finding  a  glass ;  when 
one  of  the  French  gentlemen,  who  had  followed 
her,  with  intuitive  s  avoir  fair  e  returned  to  the 
saloon,  and  taking  away  one  of  the  empty 
glasses,  he  washed  it,  and  presented  it,  filled 
with  water,  to  Helen.  Again  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  a  few  words  of  his  native 
language  from  her  tongue ;  and  his  admiring 
eyes  followed  her  graceful  movements  as  she 
crossed  the  saloon,  and  stood  by  the  distant 
sofa.  She  offered  the  glass  to  the  stranger 
lady,  whose  quick  eye  scanned  her  from  head 
to  foot  with  apparent  approbation,  as  she  said 
very  graciously, 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  bring 
this.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  given  you 
so  much  trouble !" 

Helen  assured  her  she  had  much  pleasure  in 
being  of  use. 

"  My  son  tells  me  I  have  done  a  very  rude 
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thing  in  making  such  a  request,"  rejoined  the 
lady,  "  if  so,  pray  accept  my  apologies  !" 

Helen  smiled  in  her  quiet  way.  "  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  assure  you  the  thought  of 
rudeness  never  entered  my  head,"  she  replied. 

The  invalid  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and 
looked  on  Helen's  calm,  majestic  beauty. 
"  Excuse  me !"  he  said,  "  but  that  is  because 
nobody  ever  was, — or  could  be, — rude  to  you. 
What  I  said  to  my  mother  was,  that,  having 
chosen  to  send  forward  her  own  servants  by  the 
last  steamer,  she  must  not  expect  to  take  into 
her  employment  all  the  passengers  on  board." 

There  was  something  which  Helen  did  not 
quite  like  in  this  speech ;  so  she  bowed,  and  was 
returning  to  her  seat ;  when  she  was  detained  by 
the  lady's  resuming  the  conversation. 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  for  my  son's  comfort 
to  have  apartments  prepared  on  our  arrival, — so 
sent  the  servants  on.  Do  you  think  I  did 
wrong  ?" 

Helen  was  half  amused,  half  vexed,  to  find 
herself  already  the  umpire  in  a  family  difference, 
and  that  amidst  entire  strangers.  But,  being 
obliged  to  answer,  she  said, 
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"  Nothing  so  kindly  meant  could  be  wrong. 
But  perhaps,  you  might  have  found  a  conve- 
nience in  retaining  one." 

"  To  be  sure  !  what  a  good  plan  !  I  wonder 
I  did  not  think  of  that  !"  exclaimed  the 
lady. 

"My  mother  is  a  violent  anti-Puseyite,  and 
never  does  anything  by  halves,"  remarked  the 
young  man  drily. 

Helen  looked  grave,  rather  perplexed  as 
to  the  connection  of  the  two  subjects.  The 
invalid  laughed. 

"  I  see  you  think  me  a  regular  vaut  rien"  he 
said.  "  Perhaps  you  also  belong  to  the  "  serious" 
class  !  but  I  should  say  not,  since  you  would 
have  retained  one  servant  for  our  comfort  and 
convenience  on  board." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  you,"  replied  Helen, 
in  her  straightforward  manner  ;  "  but  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  discover  what  your  sending  your 
servants  or  retaining  one  has  to  do  with  any- 
one's opinions  on  theological  matters." 

"  All  the  difference  between  going  into  ex- 
tremes and  keeping  clear  of  them,"  said  the 
young    man.       "  And  now    shall    1    tell    you 
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what  party  you  belong  to  ?  your  principles  are 
High-" 

"  Hush  !"  said  Helen,  quietly.  "  I  belong  to 
no  party  whatever ;  and  deprecate  discussion, 
particularly  here." 

"  Talk  to  him  a  little,  my  dear  !  if  you  are  not 
tired,"  whispered  the  lady.  "  I  assure  you  it 
really  pleases  him  very  much." 

Helen  smiled  inwardly  at  the  mother's  tone — 
assuming  as  it  did  that  all  the  world  must  feel 
gratified  by  the  honour  of  pleasing  her  son. 
But  she  was  good-natured ;  and  felt  pity  for  the 
evident  illness  of  the  one  party,  and  the  fond 
anxiety  of  the  other.  So  she  composedly  set 
herself  to  obey  that  most  difficult  of  requests — to 
talk — and  turned  the  conversation  to  lighter  sub- 
jects. The  invalid's  face  brightened  to  a  smile  ; 
and  he  lost  the  contemptuous,  sneering  expres- 
sion. Before  Helen's  quiet  dignity,  these  had 
given  place  to  a  respectful,  admiring,  look  of 
interest. 

In  a  short  time  a  gentleman  joined  the  group. 
He  was  the  very  individual  who  had  yielded  his 
seat  on  board  to  Helen  in  the  morning.  He 
glanced  slightly  at  her,  and    made  a  brief,  but 
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anxious  enquiry  after  the  invalid.  Helen  thought, 
as  she  retired  from  the  party,  that,  if  he  were 
the  husband  of  the  lady,  it  was  very  well  there 
was  one  of  the  family  who  appeared  not  to  be 
guided  by  impulse.  In  fact,  the  husband  and 
wife,  if  such,  must  have  been  brought  together 
by  the  accepted  rule  of  opposite  natures. 

Miss  Mainwaring  perceived,  by  certain  indi- 
cations, that  they  were  speaking  of  her;  and 
presently  the  lady,  leaving  the  care  of  the  invalid 
to  her  companion,  took  a  vacant  place  at  her 
side. 

"  You  have  cheered  my  son  very  kindly.  His 
father  thinks  him  looking  so  much  better  than 
he  did  this  morning  T 

Helen  glanced  at  the  hollow,  sunken,  coun- 
tenance on  the  sofa — and  sighed  at  the  self-delu- 
sion.    She  only  asked. 

"  Is  he  your  only  child  ?" 

*'  No  !  not  my  only  one,  but  my  eldest. — I 
have  another." 

The  haughty  cast  of  the  feature  became  more 
evident  as  she  spoke  the  last  words;  and  the 
tone  indicated  that  the  subject  was  dismissed. 
After  some  silence,   apparently  occupied  in  pur- 
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suance  of  the  thoughts  which  they  had  sug- 
gested, she  spoke  again. 

"  My  son  laughs  at  me  for  what  he  calls  my 
anti-Puseyism ;  and  accuses  me  of  seeing  a 
Puseyite  in  every  one  who  differs  from  me  in 
opinion.  But,  my  dear !  they  are  all  banded 
together,  and  are,  I  assure  you,  in  close  league 
with  the  Pope !  Did  you  see  the  paragraph 
in  to-day's  paper  on  the  conversion  of  Miss 
Estcourte  ?" 

"  Oh  no!  is  it  possible  ? — already?"  exclaimed 
Helen. 

"  She  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  therefore, 
if  a  stranger  to  you,  the  paragraph  might  escape 
your  notice.     Look  here  !"  Helen  read, 

"  Popish  converts. — A  new  instance  has 
just  occurred  of  the  progress  of  Roman  Catholic 
opinions.  A  young  lady,  possessing  considerable 
personal  attractions,  the  daughter  of  a  Baronet 
in  one  of  the  northern  counties,  has  been  induced 
by  her  convictions  to  quit  her  home,  and  take 
refuge  with  the  sisterhood  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  T — V — t — n.  The  young  lady  is 
under  age,  and  her  friends  are  making  every 
effort  to  recover  the  possession  of  her  person." 
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*'  Now  I  can  tell  you  exactly  how  all  this 
happened,  for  I  am  assured,  on  good  authority, 
that  it  is  Miss  Estcourte.  I  do  not  know  them 
— but  not  long  ago  her  father  married  one 
of  the  Sidneys,  and  the  Bishop's  ultra  opinions 
are  shared,  I  believe,  by  his  family ;  so  that  no 
doubt  Lady  Estcourte,  being  half  a  Papist 
herself,  has  perverted  this  poor  young  girl !" 

"  Excuse  me  !"  said  Helen,  with  considerable 
firmness,  "  but  you  are  totally  misinformed. 
With  regard  to  Lady  Estcourte  herself,  she  has 
a  character  beautifully  balanced  between  ex- 
tremes ;  and  better  judges  than  I,  consider  her 
adherence  to  our  Church  to  be  of  that  intelligent 
and  conscientious  nature  which  is  the  best  safe- 
guard against  wavering  on  either  side.  No  one 
can  mourn  more  than  she  does  over  the  step 
Miss  Estcourte  has  taken.  But,  in  this  case, 
also,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Miss  Estcourte's 
conduct  was  the  result  of  an  ebullition  of  feeling, 
— and  was  not  caused  by  those  convictions  which 
this  paragraph  takes  for  granted." 

The  elder  lady  seemed  daunted  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  Helen's  manner. 

"  You  seem  to  know  them  well !"  she  said. 
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"  And  you  are  sure  that  Lady  Estcourte  is  not 
within  a  paper  wall  of  Popery  ?" 

"  I  must  answer  you  in  better  words  than  my 
own,"  replied  Helen,  promptly.  "  If  it  be  but 
a  paper  w^all,  the  whole  Bible  is  printed  upon  it !" 

"  Really  it  is  quite  impossible  to  know  what 
to  believe  !"  said  Helen's  companion  in  a  per- 
plexed tone.  "  People  affirm  such  opposite 
facts." 

*'  I  have  heard  a  friend  of  ours  remark," 
replied  Miss  Mainwaring,  "  that  party  epithets 
in  religion  as  applied  to  individuals,  must  always 
be  received  with  distrust — that  they  are  as 
frequently  aimed  hy  ignorance  as  aimed  at  error, 
— and  are  commonly  hurled  by  both  extremes 
against  stedfast  and  unswerving  principle.  He 
particularly  enjoined  us  to  avoid  classing  all  our 
friends  under  one  denomination  or  the  other." 

"  Well ! — perhaps  you  are  right,"  returned 
the  lady.  "  But  I  am  sure  the — my  husband 
will  not  believe  that  Lady  Estcourte  is  not  a 
rank  Puseyite." 

The  individual  alluded  to  had  been  slowly 
pacing  the  saloon,  and  was  now  nearly  opposite 
his  wife  and  Miss  Mainwaring.     The  former 
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beckoned  to  him,  and  he  obeyed  her  signal  with 
punctilious  deference. 

*'  This  lady  has  been  telling  me,  my  dear  !  that 
we  were  quite  mistaken  about  Miss  Sidney,  who 
married  Sir  Reginald  Estcourte,  you  know ! 
She  is  not  a  Puseyite,  but  a  very  good  Pro- 
testant ;  and  really  an  amiable  and  excellent 
person,  it  seems." 

The  cold,  inexpressive  countenance  of  the 
gentleman  did  not  change  as  he  listened  to  his 
wife's  speech  with  a  kind  of  conventional 
politeness.  There  was  the  slightest  possible 
curl  of  the  lip  as  he  answered, 

"  Really  !  Well !  doubtless  the  lady  believes 
herself  what  she  has  communicated  to  you." 

As  Helen  was  sitting  bye,  he  turned  towards 
her,  while  speaking,  in  a  manner  intended  to 
be  courteous.  She  coloured, — and  involuntarily 
drew  up  her  figure.  She  was  thinking,  with 
some  indignation,  that  there  was  at  least  as 
much  mischief  likely  to  accrue  from  the  cha- 
racter which  prides  itself  on  never  changing,  as 
from  that  which  vacillates  with  every  temporary 
influence.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  expected  her 
to   support  her  previous  assertions,  for  he  kept 
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his  o:rev  eyes  fixed  on  her  countenance  for  a 
few  seconds.  She  looked,  however,  as  stiff  as 
he  could  do  himself, — and  perhaps  a  little  dis- 
dainful also.  He  turned, — and  as  he  walked 
away,  something  hke  a  smile  stole  round  his 
firm,  tightly  closed  mouth. 

"  What  a  proud  girl  that  is !"  he  said,  as 
he  halted  in  his  march  hefore  his  son's  sofa. 

*'  Proud  !  I  believe  she  is !  My  mother  was 
obliged  to  ask  her  as  a  favour  to  condescend  to 
speak  to  me.  But  she  is  married,  you  know. 
My  mother  saw  her  husband  come  on  board 
with  her." 

"  He  is  a  sensible  fellow.  I  have  been 
talkino;  to  him.  He  takes  clearer  and  more 
correct  views  of  the  present  crisis  of  public 
affairs,  than  any  young  man  I  have  met  with 
for  a  long  time.  On  some  few  points  I  have 
set  him  right." 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  do  as  much  for  his 
wife  ?"  enquired  the  son,  maliciously.  Evidently 
he  presumed  upon  his  license  of  confirmed 
invalidism,  to  make  unwonted  inroads  upon 
the  paternal  dignity. 

His    tather  coughed  slightly.      "Upon  my 
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word  1  cannot  say,"  he  answered  coldly.  "  I 
know  nothing  of  her, — except  that  she  has 
beauty  enough  to  attract  every  one,  and  spirit 
enough  to  keep  them  all  at  a  distance.  For  the 
rest,  I  think  she  seems  to  have  talked  your 
mother  over  as  completely  as  a  speech  at  an 
Exeter  Hall  meeting." 

"  My  mother  will  swear  by  her  for  the  next 
fortnight,  at  least !  She  will  take  the  place  of 
Lady  Emma,  whom  my  mother  persecuted  me 
to  marry  all  last  season,  because  she  attended 
prayer  meetings  twice  a  week,  and  went  five 
miles  away  from  her  parish  church  every 
Sunday,  to  hear  a  popular  preacher.  It  ended 
— as  I  always  prognosticated  it  would, — by  her 
eloping  with  the  most  notorious  mauvais  sujet 
about  town." 

There  was  something  painful  in  the  levity 
with  which  the  sick  young  man  spoke,  which 
evidently  affected  even  his  father, — for  his  brows 
contracted  for  a  moment ;  and  his  hps  were 
more  tightly  compressed  than  ever,  as  he  stood, 
silent  and  abstracted.  The  son  perceived  that 
he  had  shocked  him  ;  and  quitted  the  mocking 
tone  for  one  of  mere  pleasantry. 
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*'  Well !  I  think  my  mother's  new  'protegee 
more  promising.  By  the  bye,  what  a  pity 
that  two  such  paragons  as  her  ^husband 
and  herself  should  go  together!  They  might 
have  done  some  good  to  society  by  respec- 
tively undertaking  some  of  us  more  ordinary 
mortals  !" 

The  father  looked  from  his  son's  prostrate, 
feeble  form,  to  where  Helen  stood  in  the  dis- 
tance, erect  and  vigorous  in  her  lofty  beauty, — 
her  colour  brightened  at  the  moment  by  some 
remark  which  was  addressed  to  her  by  his  wife. 
He  stifled  something  like  a  groan. 

"  Aye !"  he  said,  in  a  under  tone,  bitterly, 
"  if  I  could  have  called  such  a  woman  as  that 
my  daughter-in-law  ! — " 

The  young  man  caught  the  words.  *'  You 
need  not  trouble  yourself,  my  dear  father ! 
*  Such  a  woman  as  that,'  would  not  have  had 
a  word  to  say  to  me,  even  in  my  best  days,  I 
promise  you." 

"  Nonsense  !  who  would  be  likely  to  refuse 
you  ?" 

"  None,  perhaps,  in  the  charmed  circle  of 
Almacks  and  May  Fair.     I  am  not  particularly 
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modest,  you  know,  on  that  score.  But  there 
are,  I  believe,  in  the  outer  world,  people  who 
are  fools  enough  to  think  their  own  feelings 
have  something  to  do  with  the  matter, — and  that 
to  make  a  grand  partly  and  be  marched  off 
to  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  with  all 
conventional  propriety,  is   more  dignified  than 


entertaining." 


No  answer  was  returned,  and  the  elder 
gentleman  remained  for  some  time  in  deep 
abstraction. 

Miss  Mainwaring  continued  conversing  with 
his  wife, — or  rather,  perhaps,  satisfying  her  upon 
the  numerous  subjects  on  which  she  chose  to 
make  enquiries.  But  for  the  evident  kindness  of 
her  nature,  and  her  genuine  good  breeding, 
Helen  might  have  thought  some  of  her  interro- 
gations a  little  inquisitorial.  Miss  Mainwaring 
was  surprised  at  the  weight  attached  to  her  own 
answers  and  opinions,  by  one  who  seemed  to 
think  that  all  the  piety  and  goodness  in  the 
world  was  limited  to  a  certain  view  of  things. 
She  had  not  learned  that  prejudice  and  intoler- 
ance frequently  co-exist  with  the  most  absolute 
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versatility  of  character, — both  owing  their  origin 
to  a  defect  in  the  reasoning  powers.  Real 
decision  is  based  upon  a  dispassionate  judg- 
ment,— upon  forbearance  as  much  as  upon 
conviction. 

Meanwhile,  the  rain  had  diminished,  and  the 
setting  sun  darted  a  few  yellow  beams  athwart 
the  neutral  tint  of  the  clouds  and  waters, — 
forming  a  lurid  line  from  the  horizon  to  where 
it  flashed  like  fire  on  the  cabin  windows,  or 
tipped  the  small,  restless  breakers  with  flame. 
Helen  rose  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  on  deck,  and 
to  seek  Ernest. 

"  Is  your  husband  as  good  a  sailor  as  you 
are?"  enquired  her  companion. 

Helen  looked  at  her,  astonished. 

"  The  gentleman  who  came  on  board  with 
you  is  your  husband — is  he  not  ?" 

Helen  laughed. 

"  Oh,  no  !    my  brother." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  not  married  ?  I 
can  hardly  believe  it." 

"  Quite  possible  1  But  what  is  there  so  in- 
credible in  my  being  with  my  brother  ?" 
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"  Oh  !  It  is  not  that.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  your  manner ; — your  indifference  to — to 
admiration,  shall  I  say? — and,  may  I  add,  your 
quiet  unconsciousness  of  self,  which  is  so  differ- 
ent from  many  girls." 

"  Is  it  ?  I  did  not  know.  I  suppose  I  behave 
as  is  natural  to  me." 

"  I  have  it  now.    You  are  engaged  !" 

Helen's  countenance  changed.  A  painful 
expression  crossed  it ;  and  the  golden  sunbeams 
lighted  up  one  of  her  rare  and  burning  blushes. 
She  thought  the  question  intrusive,  and  hesitated 
whether  she  should  answer  it.  But  her  love  of 
truth  prevailed.      To  be  silent  was  to  acquiesce. 

"  No  !"  she  said,  in  a  low,  chilling  tone.  "  I 
am  not — nor  ever  shall  be." 

She  turned  away  to  avoid  further  questions. 
She  had  already  said  more  than  she  intended. 
And  the  hopeless,  heart-sick  tone,  so  unlike 
Helen's  usual  manner,  spoke  the  rest.  But 
she  recovered  herself  in  an  instant,  and,  all  un- 
consciously, swept  across  the  saloon  with  the 
air  of  a  princess ;  as  if  gathering  strength  after 
a  mom.entary   weakness.     In  her  companion's 
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mind  those  few  words  had  changed  the  interest 
of  mere  curiosity  to  one  of  real  sympathy.  She 
believed  that  Helen  mourned  for  the  dead, — 
and  the  young  girl  needed  not  to  fear  any 
further  questions. 


END    OF   VOL.    II. 
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